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HE past year has witnessed a quite ex- 
traordinary expansion of Canada’s export 
trade in foodstuffs and, above all, in wheat 

wa: and wheat flour. The greater part of this 
ak | development has taken place within the 
months following the arrival on the market of the 
enorinous crops of 1922. For example, in the seven 
months from Sept. 1 to March 31, 1922-23, Canada’s ex- 
port shipments of wheat flour were 48 per cent greater 
tha» during the corresponding period of 
192\-22, and 66 per cent greater than those 

e same seven months in 1920-21. 
some extent, of course, this de- 
ment in the Canadian export trade 
een the natural result of a generally 
ised buying power abroad, follow- 
he partial collapse which took place 
the years immediately after the armi- 
stice. During 1919 and 1920 the purchas- 
ing ability of most of the countries which 
normally buy a considerable part of their 
food supply from Canada and the United 
States was reduced to such a degree that 
buying orders were determined only by 
absolute necessity. In the past two and 
a half years, however, there has been 
a general and fairly steady improve- 
ment, which has been reflected in in- 
creased foodstuffs exports from prac- 
tically all the countries producing large 

surplus quantities. 

This, however, is by no means sufficient 
to explain the extent of Canada’s gain in 
the exportation of flour. Comparing the 
figures for flour exports with those of 
the United States during the correspond- 
ing periods, it appears that, whereas 
Canada’s flour exports in the seven 
months from Sept. 1 to March 31, 1922-23, 
were 48 per cent greater than the year 
before, flour exports from the United 
States during the same period increased 
only four per cent. Canada’s gain over 
two years ago was 66 per cent; that of 
the United States was 19 per cent. Had 
Canada’s gain been due wholly or chiefly 
to a general increase in the buying power 
of the principal flour importing nations, 
it would have shown no such startling 
rapidity of growth, compared with the 
flour export trade of the United States. 

As compared with pre-war conditions, 
Canada’s export flour trade shows the 
Same remarkable growth in relation to 
that of the United States. For the five 
fiscal years just prior to the outbreak of 
war in 1914, Canada’s average annual 
flour exports amounted to 3,832,000 bbls; 
in the 12 months ending with April, 1923, 
they were 10,545,000, representing a gain 
of 175 per cent. For the United States, 
the corresponding pre-war average was 
10,678,000 bbls, while for the current year 
the figure was 15,115,000, a gain of 42 
per cent. Expressed in another form, 
before the war Canada annually exported 
only about 26 per cent of the flour 
shipped abroad by the two countries; dur- 
ing the current year its flour exports have 
formed 41 per cent of the total. 

In order to arrive at a correct explana- 
tion of this phenomenon, it is first neces- 
sary to observe in som® detail to what 
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destinations these vastly increased Canadian export 
flour shipments have been sent, and how the movement 
compares with that of earlier years. The comparisons 
are made between the figures for the 12 months ended 
April 30, 1923, and the averages for the four imme- 
diately preceding fiscal years (1918-19 through 1921-22) 
and for the two pre-war years, 1912-13 and 1913-14. 
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CANADA’S GROWING FLOUR EXPORT TRADE 


Total flour exports from Canada for the 12 months 
ended April 30, 1923, as has already been pointed out, 
amounted to 10,545,000 bbls. The average for the four 
preceding fiscal years was 7,503,000 bbls, this figure 
showing the influence of the heavy exportation of Ca- 
nadian flour in 1918-19, immediately after the end of 
fighting in Europe. The average for the two pre-war 
years was 4,655,000 bbls. 

(Continued on page 1181.) 
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Using the Fifteen-Foot Tide Drop to Make a Natural Dry Dock at Halifax 


The Harbor of St. John, Its Entrance Flanked by Big Grain Elevators 
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“Hy. Gallup an’ Red Sawyer an’ Chet. Timmons an’ a lot of 
other erick millers,” said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River 
Roller Mills, ‘tis as nervous as a case of hives about a scheme 
a feller’s got for gittin’ ’em all into a kind of made-up com- 
bine. Hy. was down here the other day talkin’ about it, an’ 
I asked him whereabouts he stood. ‘Hell’s bells,’ says Hy., 
“t standin’ nowheres; I’m sittin’, an’ sittin’ restless. 
SS\got trouble enough tryin’ to out-figger them fellers. 
ss EfI was ircahoots with 
“ undersell ’em an’ then turn 
around an’ help figger in a profit 
for them an’ me too, I allow I'd 
beNike a houn’ dawg with a rabbit 
\ treed in a log that’s open at 
both ends. Still an’ all, they may 
git me.’ ‘Well,’ says I to Hy., 
ie) ‘they won't git me. Me an’ Mis’ 
Seamgl etchit an’ her kin all lived together 
in one house onct, an’ onct was plenty.’ ”’ 


*em an’ had to 








i! TAKES BACKBONE 


The crop year of 1922-23, now prac- 
tically at an end, has provided a wide 
variety of experiences for the milling 
industry. Many mills have found it a 
period of continued discouragement and 


difficulty, whereas others have done ex- 
ceedingly well. The dullness of recent 
weeks, with declining wheat prices as an 
obstacle to active flour buying, has been 
so general throughout the trade that the 
opening months of the crop year seem 
to be largely forgotten, but their record 
stands as that of a period which, if it 
did not bring profits to all alike, gave 
many millers the chance to ride safely 
through the rest of the year. 

To the majority of millers, however, 

the business of the year 1922-23 has un- 
questionably not proved as satisfactory 
as they had hoped. Most of them have 
ground and sold plenty of flour, the total 
volume of their trade materially exceed- 
ing that of the previous two or three 
years, There have been no pronounced 
fluctuations in the wheat market to cause 
unexpected losses; on the whole, the year 
has been singularly free from trouble 
.With irresponsible flour buyers. Fur- 
thermore, the market for millfeed has 
been consistently strong, with an un- 
usually steady demand and prices rela- 
tively high, And yet, despite all these 
facts, a general referendum vote among 
the millers as to the quality of the year’s 
business would certainly show very lit- 
tle enthusiasm. 

The one great source of trouble has 
been the low level of flour prices. From 
the very beginning of the crop year, 
intense competition for whatever busi- 
hess was available has held flour prices 
down to a point where the miller has 
counted himself lucky if he could see 
& margin sufficient to cover actual costs. 
When a dozen salesmen gather about a 
single prospective customer and, having 
exhausted all their arguments about the 
quality of their flour and the service of- 
fered by their respective milling com- 
panies, begin to whisper suggestions of 
Price concessions, it is obvious that the 
mill which gets the order is most un- 
likely to make any profit out of it. 

This, in a few words, is what has been 
the matter with 1929-23 from the aver- 





age miller’s standpoint: he has felt that 
he must sell his flour at or very close 
to cost in order to sell it at all. From 
month to month he has hoped to com- 
pensate for his earlier sales without 
profit, or even at a distinct loss, by 
doing a certain amount of business with 
a wide profit margin, but always this 
life-saving trade has eluded him because 
some other miller was invariably ready 
to cut prices far below his own. 

Of course, taken as a whole, the year’s 
business has been by no means as bad as 
the comments of most of the millers 
themselves would indicate. In only a 
very few cases has it proved actually 
disastrous; in most instances its worst 
fault was its failure to come up to ex- 
pectations in redeeming the losses of the 
period from the summer of 1920 to that 
of 1922. For some few milling com- 
panies it has been a year of material 
financial progress; for the majority it 
has probably been one of marking time, 
of neither going ahead nor slipping back. 
This condition is thoroughly unsatisfac- 
tory to any one possessed of ambition 
and energy, and thus the denunciations 
of the year’s poor business are prob- 
ably more violent than the facts alto- 
gether warrant, 

At best, however, there has been much 
left to be desired, for the reason al- 
ready stated. There has been an ample 
volume of business, as compared with 
previous years, but there has been no 
solution of the old problem of how to 
extract a profit from cumulative losses. 
With cheap wheat, high prices for mill- 
feed, and an increased demand for flour, 
many millers have thrown away much 
of the advantage of their position by 
consistently trying to meet competition 
through price cutting. 

What will be the record of the crop 
year 1923-24? Will it repeat the his- 
tory of the past twelve months, leaving 
the milling industry at the end com- 
plaining and dissatisfied, or will it bring 
the long-awaited relief from the bur- 
dens of 1920 and 1921, distributing a 
really profitable volume of business over 
all sections of the trade? 

There are just two ways'in which the 
milling industry as a whole can make 
money during 1923-24. One is through a 
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consistently maintained advance in wheat 
prices, giving the miller an extra profit 
on practically all his forward business. 
Such a sustained advance is not impos- 
sible, but it seems unlikely. To prove 
effective, it must be continuous, not er- 
ratic; it must leave wheat at the close 
of the year on a materially higher level 
than at the beginning, and there must 
be no sharp declines during the interval. 
With wheat prices relatively as low as 
they now are, the milling industry is 
justified in taking into account the pos- 
sibility of an advance which, discounting 
the minor fluctuations this way and that, 
will prove to be permanent. This, how- 
ever, is at best only guesswork, and no 
miller can afford to base his plans for 
the coming crop year on a hypothesis 
which may prove utterly unfounded. 

The only other way in which the mill- 
ing industry can assure itself of a profit- 
able year is by steadfastly refusing to 
sell flour at cost or less. Many argu- 
ments are adduced in defense of the 
profitless sale: it “keeps the mill run- 
ning,” it “brings new customers,” it “re- 
duces the overhead,” it “is the only way 
to hold the trade,’ and so on. To all 
of these arguments there is one answer: 
each sale without a profit breeds an- 
other of the same kind. The miller 
may honestly think he will make one 
sale at less than cost solely for the sake 
of subsequently making others with a 
comfortable margin of profit; as a mat- 
ter of fact, he is simply paving the way 
for a whole series of sales on the same 
unsatisfactory basis. 

Very few millers will admit that they 
are ever deliberately selling their flour 
at less than cost; often they appear to 
hypnotize themselves by mysterious 
methods of bookkeeping, or by hypo- 
thetical profits derived from sales of 
clears that are never completed, from 
feed that actually goes out at a lower 
figure instead of a higher one, or from 
transactions in wheat futures that net 
only long columns of figures. The fact 
remains, however, that most millers know 
pretty accurately what they must charge 
for their flour, on the basis of current 
wheat costs and feed prices, to cover 
expenses and show a reasonable profit, 
and that whenever they make sales at 
less than this figure, they are doing so 
because they believe in the eventual ef- 
ficacy, or at least the necessity, of the 
profitless sale. 

The answer is to be learned from the 
experience of past years. When the 
milling industry has collectively found 
business unsatisfactory, it has been be- 
cause flour prices ruled too low. Low 
flour prices have invariably been caused 
by the willingness of some mills to sell 
at a loss, thereby forcing their com- 
petitors either to meet their unprofit- 
able prices or else forego a’ certain 
amount of business. This has been par- 
ticularly marked during the past two 
crop years, and has been the outstanding 
feature of the concluding months of 
1922-23. 

Next year’s business is in the hands of 
the millers themselves. They can make 
1923-24 a repetition of the year just 
ending, or they can make it a much bet- 
ter one. The process will take patience, 
and it will require backbone, but it can 
be accomplished. No ruling, no agree- 
ment, no arbitrary system, will have any 
effect; the remedy lies solely in the 
hands of the individual millers. If each 
miller will make up his mind that, no 
matter what the temptation, no matter 
how great the pressure of competition, 
he will accept absolutely no flour busi- 
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ness at any time or from anybody which 
does not represent a clear profit, even 
if a very small one, based on the actual 
market values of wheat and feed, and 
on his known costs of doing business, the 
worst troubles of the milling industry 
will be overcome. 

There is no panacea for inefficiency or 
incompetence; the miller whose costs are 
too high, whose selling methods are 
spineless, whose flour is inferior or un- 
even in quality, will sooner or later 
come to grief in any .case. It may be 
that the price which represents a profit 
for one miller is less than his competi- 
tor’s costs; in that case the competitor 
must either readjust his methods or seek 
a new field for his products. It is to 
the interests of the public, and of the 
milling industry as well, that flour should 
be sold as cheaply as possible, provided 
always it pays for itself, but this cheap- 
ness should be the result of efficiency, 
not of competitive recklessness. 

The millers themselves, then, can make 
the coming crop year good or bad as 
they choose. The miller who does his 
full part, by maintaining his selling price 
where he knows it belongs, will have 
some bad weeks, and perhaps months; 
he will see a shrinkage in the volume 
of his sales, with the loss of some of 
his old customers and the failure to se- 
cure new ones to replace them. But he 
will know that every sale he enters on 
his books represents an assured profit, 
and that he has no burden of business 
at a loss to struggle under. The elimi- 
nation of the profitless sale is simply a 
matter of individual backbone on the 
part of the miller; the record of the past 
two years furnishes sufficient. proof that 
the welfare of the entire milling indus- 
try requires that the work be done. 





SELLING WIND 

The recent and generally unexpected 
decline in wheat prices has already be- 
gun to produce flour selling arguments 
based on the assumption that new crop 
wheat is practically certain to show an 
advance over the present low level. The 
eager salesman urges his prospective cus- 
tomers to book orders at once for Au- 
gust-September shipment, adorning his 
talk with vivid pictures of the profits 
resulting from such purchases when 
wheat has gone up fifteen or twenty 
cents a bushel. 

The flour salesman’s business is to sell 
flour and service, not prophesy. The 
buyer knows as much as he does about 
the future course of the wheat market, 
which is exactly nothing. Wheat prices 
are admittedly low out of all proportion 
to those of other staple commodities, 
and they certainly ought to advance, but 
this has been the state of things for a 
long time. The miller, in buying his 
wheat and in hedging his sales, is free 
to use his best judgment as to what is 
going to happen; it is the flour buyer’s 
privilege to do the same. 

The prophetic salesman who guesses 
right receives little or no credit from 
the buyer, who prefers to attribute suc- 
cess to his own shrewdness; if the sales- 
man guesses wrong, the blame is all his, 
and the chances are that he has irre- 
coverably lost a customer. Millers who 
encourage or permit their salesmen to 
forecast the wheat market are only in- 
juring their own trade. A salesman who 
heartily believes in the quality of his 
flour and in the strength, integrity and 
efficiency of the firm back of it, has 
plenty to talk about without assuming 
the réle of amateur astrologist. 
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WHY.NOT TOGETHER? 

The flour milling industry covers within 
itself so wide a variety of interests, and 
it is closely allied to so many activities 
which are not directly parts of itself, that 
the establishment of a number of different 
trade associations, all more or less related 
to flour milling, and yet each having 
essential interests of its own, has been in- 
evitable. Not only are there separate 
organizations for the grain dealers, the 
feed manufacturers, the feed dealers, the 
wholesale bakers, the retail bakers, and 
various other closely affiliated branches of 
trade, but within the milling industry it- 
self there are distinct associations for 
the milling merchants, the operative mill- 
ers, the corn millers, the cereal chemists 
and the flour distributors. 

The past week, with the operative mill- 
ers and cereal chemists meeting at Chi- 
cago, the feed manufacturers at St. Louis 
and the flour distributors at New York 
City, has emphasized this sharp specializa- 
tion of the various trade associations. 
Four organizations, all closely related to 
the milling industry, have held their na- 
tional conventions during the same week, 
but in three different parts of the coun- 
try. The Millers’ National Federation 
is holding no mass convention this year, 
but the two national bakery associations 
will have their annual meetings in the 
autumn, one at French Lick Springs and 
the other presumably at Chicago. The 
Grain Dealers’ National Association will 
hold its meeting this year early in October 
at Des Moines, Iowa, while the annual 
convention of the corn millers comes in 
December at Chicago. 

It would obviously be both difficult and 
undesirable to attempt to bring all of 
these meetings together, but in view of 
the many common interests uniting the 
various groups, and the importance of 
agreement and concerted action on many 
issues affecting the whole body of in- 
dustries thus represented, it seems as if 
the present arrangement involved a need- 
less amount of scattered effort. Last year 
the Millers’ National Federation and the 
National Federated Flour Clubs met 
jointly at Kansas City, and their conven- 
tions were immediately followed, at the 
same place, by those of the Operative 
Millers’ Association and the American 
Association of Cereal.Chemists. The re- 
sults were in many ways excellent, par- 
ticularly in the matter of a general wid- 
ening of acquaintance throughout these 
closely allied branches of the industry. 

C. B. Jenkins, who represented the 
Millers’ National Federation at the opera- 
tive millers’ convention in Chicago last 
week, made an admirable address in 
which he laid special stress on the close- 
ness with which the interests of the two 
organizations ran parallel to each other. 
As a matter of fact, the men who direct 
the merchandising of flour and those who 
actually make it are as interdependent as 
two essential parts of the human body; 
unless the operative millers make good 
flour, with the aid of the cereal chemists, 
the merchants cannot sell it, and unless 
the merchandising department works ef- 
ficiently, there are no orders to keep the 
mill active. 

As. for the flour distributors, particu- 
larly in the larger cities, they are the 
millers’ salesmen, and despite occasional 
appearances of difference in object, their 
real aims are identical with those of the 
millers whose flour they handle. Finally, it 
is to the baker that the miller must look 
for his strongest selling arguments. If 
the consumption of bread is to be ma- 
terially increased, it is the baker who 
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must make the convincing appeal to the 
publie. 

This year the Various branches of the 
vast industry which provides the people 
with the first essential of its nourishment 
are holding their trade meetings by 
themselves. This arrangement has cer- 
tain obvious advantages, but it has the 
underlying defect of laying emphasis on 
the points of difference rather than on 
those of unity. Above all, it restricts 
rather than increases the range of each 
man’s acquaintance; he meets those who 
are engaged in his particular phase of 
activity, but very few of those who ought 
to be his closest allies. 

In making plans for the conventions of 
1924, it would be well to keep this fact in 
mind, and to see if convenient arrange- 
ments cannot be made for holding the 
annual meetings at least in groups. Many 
millers, for example, attend the bakers’ 
conventions; it might be possible to have 
the meetings at the same place and near 
enough together in point of time so that 
there could be a real interchange of at- 
tendance and of ideas. After all, the va- 
rious departments of the bread providing 
industry have one great object in com- 
mon, and each one of them can do its work 
better if it has occasional opportunities 
to gain a better understanding of the men 
with whom it is co-operating. 





A GAME FOR DULL DAYS 


When the milling business is unusually 
monotonous, by reason of the small 
amount of milling and the almost com- 
plete absence of business, when the mill 
is being overhauled (the sure mark of 
an unflinching optimism) and the sales 
force is off at the ball game, then is the 
time when small amusements become 
large, and when a miller, since he can no 
longer beat his competitor in trade be- 
cause neither of them is selling anything 
anyway, may be able to derive some tem- 
porary satisfaction from proving that his 
hated rival and dear friend doesn’t know 
anything about the present course of the 
country’s flour business. 

For such days as these, the following 
simple pastime is suggested: Having 
nothing better to do, seek out some fel- 
low-miller who prides himself on his mill’s 
export connections. Tell him, politely but 
firmly, that he does not know what coun- 
tries have been the five largest buyers of 
United States flour during the past twelve 
months; that he cannot correctly name 
seven out of the first ten, to say nothing 
of getting them in the right order; and, 
finally, that if he were to attempt to list 
the twenty-five leading. purchasers of 
flour from the United States, he would be 
wrong on not less than ten. 

The foregoing statements, it is to be 
understood, may be qualified, supported 
or made emphatic according to the tastes 
and the pocket book of the miller. Prop- 
erly developed, there is a possibility of 
material profits from the game. Any 
miller who thinks he knows all about the 
export trade can easily verify this fact 
for himself by attempting to name the 
leading foreign customers in something 
approaching their correct relative rank, 
and then comparing his guess with the 
actual record. 

Furthermore, since it is now the fashion 
to make education as much of a game as 
possible, it is equally desirable that games 
should be educational, and in this respect 
the suggested amusement has a special 
virtue for the exporting miller. It is 
worth his while to discover that his coun- 
try is shipping more flour to Peru than 
it is to Sweden; that the scarcely heard 





of Latvia already leads both Norway and 
Denmark as a customer for American 
flour, and that China and Cuba both out- 
rank Germany or the Netherlands. 

Based on the official reports of the 
United States Department of Commerce 
for the twelve months ending with April, 
1923, the actual relative standing of the 
leading foreign buyers is as follows: The 
first five, in order, are the United King- 
dom, China, Cuba, Germany and the 
Netherlands. The next five are Hong- 
kong, Turkey in Europe, Finland, Brazil 
and the Philippine Islands. The third 
five are the leased territory of Kwantung, 
Mexico, Russia in Europe, Egypt and 
Greece. Numbers 16 to 20 are Haiti, 
Japan, Latvia, Norway and Denmark. 
Finally, to complete the list of the lead- 
ing twenty-five foreign customers, must 
be added the Ukrainian Republic, Ja- 
maica, Poland and Danzig, Guatemala 
and the French West Indies. 

When the milling business is active, 
with hourly telegrams announcing huge 
orders that can infallibly be booked if 
the mill will only consent to a reduction 
of fifty cents a barrel on the price which 
has just been quoted as absolutely rock 
bottom, nobody has any time for such 
trifles as the record of the country’s flour 
export business. In dull days, however, it 
provides something to think about. The 
miller who three years ago sold five hun- 
dred sacks of flour to a buyer in England, 
and who ever since has lamented the fact 
that the export trade. has collapsed, may 
find food for thought in the discovery that 
somebody is evidently selling considerable 
amounts of flour to such out of the way 
spots as Turkey, Brazil and Latvia. At 
any rate, regarded simply as a mental 
exercise with the possibility of a lucra- 
tive side bet, trying to name the country’s 
leading foreign flour customers is more 
inspiring than the time-honored indoor 
sport of using a slide rule to figure out 
the net profit in a month’s flour sales, 
each one made at rather less than cost. 





IN TRIBUTE OF LOYALTY 


William Sellers, colored, a sweeper in 
the plant of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Company, Great Bend, Kansas, since the 
building of its first mill in 1877, died 
recently. For forty-six years it was the 
job. of “Old Bill,” by which name he 
was known to every one,. to keep the 
mill clean. His ambition knew no. greater 
height, but that ambition he constantly 
realized. 

“Old Bill” felt that he was a part of 
the company. To him it was “our mill.” 
In the living room of his modest home 
a picture of the mill occupied a promi- 
nent place on the wall, and, according to 
Mr. Charles V. Brinkman, president of 
the Walnut Creek company, on a table 
near by was a copy of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. “I hardly think that Bill 
read The Northwestern Miller much,’ 
adds Mr. Brinkman, “because if he could 
read I do not know of it. The attractive 
pictures on the outside took his eye and 
he ‘unconscientiously’ showed his interest 
in the milling business in general by 
having a copy of the paper on his parlor 
table.” 

The day following “Old Bill’s” death, 
the local newspaper at Great Bend car- 
ried the story of his passing, supple- 
mented by an article by Mr. Brinkman 
in tribute to his industry, his loyalty 
and his lifetime devotion to duty. This 
is now being supplemented by a little 
folder which Mr. Brinkman is distribut- 
ing among friends and customers of his 
company. On the cover appears the like- 
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ness of “Old Bill,” made from a group 
picture of the company office staff and 
mill crew taken many years ago, be- 
neath which is quoted from John Wes- 
ley the line, “Certainly this is duty, not 
a sin. Cleanliness is, indeed, next to 
Godliness.” 

Within, under the caption of “Old 
Bill and the Mill He Helped to Build,” 
is a sketch of his long and useful life 
and a simply phrased testimonial to his 
fine qualities as a man and an employee. 
This text follows: 

May fifth, William Sellers, rarely 
known by any other name than “O!d 
Bill,” died, Bill was a black man, 
Since the building of the first W:| 
nut Creek mill in 1877 it was Bili’s 
duty to keep the mill clean. [or 
forty-six years he gave to that duty 
a devotion quite as great as that of 
many who are called to serve in 
higher places. 





Since Fate had placed Bill as a 
sweeper, it was his pride to be a 
good sweeper. His greatest happi- 
ness lay in the perfect cleanliness of 
his mill. It was not sufficient that 
the floors and open places be clean 
enough to pass inspection. They had 
to be clean to Bill’s own standards, 
and there never was a happier day 
in Bill’s long life than that one on 
which a fault finding insurance in- 
spector said that he had “never seen 
a cleaner or better kept mill.” 

To Bill, the Walnut Creek plant 
was always “our mill,” and his pride 
in the new mill which arose out of 
the storm ruins a few years ago was 
fully as great as that of the owners 
and of the men in higher positions 
than Bill’s. 

To honest, serious, modest Bill 
Sellers is due no small part of the 
credit for the success of the Walnut 
Creek Milling Company and the 
quality of its products. If, throuzh 
all of the forty-six years of Bil'’s 
service, every one else had given tue 
same measure of devotion to his dii- 
ties that Bill gave to his, the su:- 
cess doubtless would have been evin 
greater. 

And as he lived so he died. In |'is 
last illness, his one thought was thit 
he must get well so he could ¢g-t 
back to the job. It was not a part 
of Bill’s philosophy that any ou.e 
else could do his work as he hid 
done it. The task was his, and | iis 
the joy of unselfish service. In }.is 
case, his prayer indeed was in |'s 
work, 

To faithful “Old Bill” Sellers ar‘ 
to his example of loyalty, fideliy 
and never tiring industry, this cor- 
pany and those who are proud ‘o 
have been his associates owe a de’)t 
of which this little folder is meant 
to be, in some degree, acknowledg- 
ment and recognition. 
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June 13, 1923 





The week just ended showed little 
improvement over the preceding one in 
the flour market, although buyers were 
encouraged somewhat by the tendency 
of wheat prices to recover after their 
sharp decline since the middle of May. 
There was no large amount of actual 
four buying, but rather more inquiry 
was reported, most of it for shipment in 
the latter part of the summer. 

Nominal flour quotations can hardly 
be said to have shown any real gain, 
but at least they were firm, and the aver- 
age was probably 10@15c per bbl above 
that of the week before. From _ the 
standpoint of the miller’s profits, how- 
ever, this very slight advance was more 
than offset by the weakness of bran, 
shorts and middlings, which went down 
sharply on offers by some mills at prices 
$4@5 per ton below those of a fortnight 


= jobbers have had little chance to 
do any'hing, and with considerable stocks 
on hav.l are waiting for wheat prices 
to go up enough to make a real differ- 
»otween current ‘mill quotations 





ence 
and risale prices based on the present 
low le. els. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indi 1ted:- in the following table, show- 
ing a\-rage quotations at four repre- 
sentat’.e markets, two western and two 
easter 

Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Jamel) .....56. 8 $6.30 $6.25 
MAS .. cdot 6.70 6.20 6.25 
June 1 7.00 6.40 6.40 
May 1 7.40 6.65 6.70 
April 1 7.15 6.55 6.55 
March 7.10 6.40 6.60 
Feb, 1 7.00 6.40 6.40 
Jan. 7.365 6.60 6.70 
Dec. 1 7.15 6.50 6.45 
Nov, 1 7.35 6.70 6.40 
Oct. 1 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Mn 1. seduatis 7.00 6.15 5.65 
MGS .cscampns 8.00 6.45 5.90 
aw 8.05 . 7.05 6.35 
eR » cteseue 8.35 7.465 6.85 
May 14, 1920*.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on_ first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

winter winter 

. $5.05 15 

.30 5.00 5.15 

. 5.15 5.30 

. 5.45 5.65 

q 5.25 6.40 

. 5.20 5.40 

\° 5.20 5.20 

. 5.30 5.30 

5.20 5.15 

‘ 5.35 6.25 

. 4.90 4.75 

. 4.70 4.40 

. 4.90 4.65 

. 5.50 5.05 

. 20 5.95 6.15 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.55 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on June 12 
was $27.10 per ton, which compares with 
= following first-of-the-month quota- 
ions: 


mee 1. etiewed $31.80 Nov. 1 ........ $28.40 
saree « 84.70 Oct. 1 ....0e6. 24.70 
April 1 ..... +» 34.16 Sept. 1........ 21.00 
March 1 ...... 34.76 Aug. 1.....- 20.40 
ae. sinus ese 83.70 July 1 ..... eoee 20.36 
TER. 3 ..ccccvis SL28: Tue 1 .cceee ce 84.78 
— Se 28.95 May 14, 1920*%. 59.80 


*Record high point. 
The following table shows the percent- 


age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important, groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 
- Spring winter winter 
June 3-10 ....... 31 51 46 
May 27-June 2... 39 47 40 
May average..... 44 54 46 
April average ... 46 54 47 
March average .. 56 59 55 
February average 654 55 54 
January average... 50 56 48 
December average 57 65 61 
November average 75 76 63 
October average.. 74 78 60 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 52 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 58 39 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, June 13.) 
PuitapetpHi1A.—Flour weak, with of- 
ferings ample and demand light. Mar- 
ket bare of spot bran, with prices nor- 
mal, 
NasHuvitte.—Flour sales were dull at 
opening of week, being confined to scat- 


tering lots to cover needs. Millfeed 
quiet. 
Prrrssurcu.—Flour' market opened 


slow, and demand was rather sluggish. 
Shipping directions much improved. 
Millfeed market inactive. 


New Yorx.—Mills not disposed to 
make quite so many concessions in price, 
although demand is still slow and busi- 
ness dull, Export interest lacking, and 
market without feature. 


Cotumsvus.—Flour business continues 
dull and weak, no sales being reported 
for any time shipment. Prices lower. 
New crop quotations reported, but no 
sales being consummated. Feed dull; 
prices steady. 

Burrato.—Flour prices are stronger, 
after displaying some weakness on Mon- 
day. Best patents are steady at $7.15 
and upward. Wheat feeds show fur- 
ther weakness, declines in some instances 
being as much as $1.50 ton under Sat- 
urday’s close. 


Mitwavxer.—Flour market continues 
very dull, with prices almost entirely 
nominal and somewhat easier than over 
week end, Business confined to scatter- 
ing orders for small lots for quick ship- 
ment. Rye flour very dull and nominal. 
Millfeed inactive. Bran off 50c ton. 
Middlings easier. 

Kansas Crry.—No new developments 
in flour trade so far this week, although 
scattered reports of improvement in 
sales and shipping instructions continue. 
Floods in Kansas and Oklahoma restrict- 
ed the normal business of mills located 
in the affected districts. Millfeed mar- 
ket dull, with prices somewhat lower. 

Bau.timore.—F lour is held firmer, ow- 
ing to lower feed, but there is no dis- 
position to pay pond advance. Prices, 
therefore, are largely nominal and de- 
mand at a standstill. As to feed, brans 
are sharply lower, with durum bran sell- 
ing as low as $25 ton; otherwise limits 
are unchanged and trading inactive 
throughout. . 

Boston.—Local flour market shows 
a little more firmness as regards prices, 
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although mill agents report few sales. 
There is still some inclination shown to 
cut prices in order to induce buying of 
spring and hard winter wheat patents. 
Soft winters fairly steady. Rye flour 
dull and easy. Wheat feeds very dull, 
with market easy, although a shade 
firmer today. Other feeds quiet and 
easy. 

Sr. Lovis.—Domestic flour market con- 
tinues very dull. The bulk of the sales 
reported consist of small lots of soft 
winter wheat flour, for which buyers in 
southern territory have been forced into 
the market. No actual sales for export 
have been reported, but there were in- 
quiries from the United Kingdom, with 
requests for offers on extra fancy flour 
for July shipment. Weaker tendency to 
the millfeed market, and demand dull. 


Cuicaco.—Flour trade is showing some 
improvement the first two days of this 
week, Some dealers report bakers and 
jobbers picking up requirements for 30 
to 60 days, while others say buying is 
in single car lots only, to cover current 
needs. Flour prices practically un- 
changed. Feed in quiet demand. Bran 
and standard middlings lower. Bran is 
quoted by some as low as $22.50, and 
middlings $27.50. Heavy féeds about 
unchanged in price. 


BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


. 
Rainfall in Spring Wheat Areas—Weather 
Conditions Favorable Throughout North- 
west—Good Progress in Canada 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The condition of 
the growing spring wheat crop in the 
Northwest is all that could be asked for. 
Occasional rains, with warm days and 
cool nights, have brought the crop for- 
ward rapidly, and it is now as far ad- 
vanced as a year ago. Aside from the 
decrease in acreage, the prospects are 
declared to be better than normal. Line 
elevator companies have had reports 
from practically every station in the 
three northwestern states in the past 
week, and they are unusually satisfac- 
tory, to say the least. One company, 
after an exhaustive survey, places the 
decrease in the spring wheat acreage, 
durum excluded, in. Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, and Montana; at 10 
per cent. The decrease in the durum 
acreage in the same territory this com- 
pany estimates at 21.3 per cent. 


Winnirec, Man.—The Manitoba de- 
partment of agriculture has issued a 
highly satisfactory report. Manitoba is 
having ideal weather and, although seed- 
ing this season was two weeks later than 
usual, so phenomenal has been the 
growth following recent rains that crops 
in this province are almost as far ad- 
vanced as at the same time a year ago. 
The, report states the next two weeks 
should carry this province past the dan- 
ger of soil drifting, the present moist 
condition of land being highly favorable 
in this respect. Wheat acreage is shown 
to be slightly under that of 1922. 

In Saskatchewan practically all seed- 
ing is completed, and wheat is making 
good progress. Recent rains have vastly 
improved crop and pasture outlook. 
Grasshoppers have appeared in’ large 
numbers in some sections, and the pro- 
vincial government is using.every means 
to combat them. 

(Continued on page 1178.) 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

June 10 June 11 













June9 June2 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...228,200 217,530 210,485 189,230 
ee . PETE 1,696 8,846 10,810 8,595 
Duluth-Superior 13,270 13,375 14,430 16,755 
Milwaukee ..... 300 4,900 ..... 8,100 
re 243,465 244,150 235,725 222,680 
Outside milis*..126,050 ...... 176,136 ...5.. 
Ag’ate spring.369,515 ...... 6k 
St. Louis ....... 33,700 30,600 28,600 25,000 
St. Louist ..... 35,200 37,800 26,600 25,700 
Bufbalo 22... 103,155 84,795 137,310 107,470 
Rochester ..... 4,250 3,850 6,200 6,500 
Chicago ....... 23,000 20,000 27,000 17,250 
Kansas City. 92,280 85,465- 84,700 79,700 
Kansas Cityt...240,655 231,735 257,250 231,665 
CE ones e's oe 14,095 -16,640 19,185 17,220 
St,. Joseph, Mo.. 22,845 18,590 23,165 17,270 
Salina, Kan. ... 17,835 17,480 24,665 24,445 
Wichita, Kan... 33,200 29,600 26,950 22,695 
Toledo ........ 27,900 20,000 19,500 15,100 
Toledof ....... 50,767. 55,940 62,090 44,680 
Indianapolis ... 12,065 8,810 .....,, 4,550 
Nashville** .... ...... eoeee 77,725 81,910 
Portland, Ore... ...... ese ee 18,170 11,865 
Seattle ....,.... 10,080 12,900 25,490 18,525 
Tacoma .....%. 9;840 12,850 19,200 32,320 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the. relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week; 

June 10 June 11 





June 9° June 2 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ...... 40 38 38 33 
Ges BE wwswseeces 7 35 46 36 
Duluth-Superior .. 36 36 39 46 
. Outside mills* .... 42 47 42 41 
Av. spring ...... 31 39 40 37 
Milwaukee ....... 2 31 ae 34 
St. Lowls .2....... 67 67 57 50 
BE. ReOUNF occ ccess 46 49 34 33 
DWEHale oeivecvsvece 62 61 83 64 
Rochester ........ 32 21 33 35 
CT a+ aeeess 4% 58 50 68 58 
Kansas City ...... 69 64 74 70 
Kansas City? ..... 46 44 53 52 
OMAR ccocccsiecs 61 72 101 52 
St. Joseph, Mo..... 48 39 49 36 
Salina, Kan. ..... 38 38 54 53 
Wichita, Kan. .... 51 45 41 57 
TOlOEO .cccccaces. 58 41 40 31 
Toledof ...... oo 40 39 29 
Indianapolis ...... 53 39 és 16 
Nashville** ....... “7 we 43 40 
Portland, Ore. .... .. a6 31 24 
GOMREIO ccc cccccece 19 24 48 35 
Tacoma. ..c...+0. 17 23 34 57 
TOCRIS cc ccccccs 45 43 50 41 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


BRITISH MARKET QUIET 


Buyers Holding Off Owing to Lower Ameri- 
can Wheat—Canadian Mills the 
Only Sellers 

Lonvon, Ena., June 12.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The flour. market is quiet, buy- 
ers holding off owing to lower American 
wheat advices. No Kansas offers have 
been received, and other American mill 
offers are nil. Canadian mills alone are 
sellers. They offer Manitoba export pat- 
ents at 34s 6d@36s 6d ($5.55@5.90 per 
bbl), net, c.if., July seaboard. Resell- 
ers are active at 3@9d less. Home milled 
straight run has been reduced to 39s 6d, 
delivered. C. F. G. Rarxes. 


states mills, in- 














Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 12. 
jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks. 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent .......,ccccscccceccccces 
Spring standard patent ..... 
Spring first clear ..,......+- 


Hard winter short patent ..........ssseeee: 
‘d winter straight ..........+e+++: cocesee 
Hard winter first clear-........ 


Soft winter short patent ... 
Soft winter straight ...... 
Soft winter first clear ............++8+ Sevéoe 


ee NOUR MER ek Nils od cigdbneved ss cctestes 
© flour, standard ....cccscccosccccccccces 


eee ee eereteeeee 






FEED— 


Ne WR dist 'scnshy 0 d0¥e ceacousecne 
MO WiNthE BEGR 6.6500. c0seecsccccdccccvece 
Fe, WING aoins oa snvin oe dopce.csd.ospee 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 


Flour 
Red cadlings (gray shorts)........+.+-++ 


OF ccccccccccccccccscccccccesscsccceces 
Family patent 

Seattle .. ......$....@7.10 (49's) 
San .Francisco........ ; 


*Includes near-by straights. tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


All quotations on basis of carioad lots, 





AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


prompt delivery. 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis. Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.30@ 6.60 4 ey FS $6.20@ 6.50 $6.75@ 7.15 $6.65@ 6.90 $6.50@ 7.00 $7.35@ 7.60 $6.65@ 6.85  $6.25@ 7.25 
5.70@ 6.30 eer Peer 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 6.15@ 6.40 6.10@ 6.50 6.25@ 7.40 6.35@ 6.65 nf Nepal 
4.75@ 5.25 a ee 5.00@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.50 ee ey 5.00@ 5.75 5.50@ 6.00 aseov Qe wes aT perew 
5.60@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.35 5.70@ 6.00 6.00@ 6.50 6.30@ 6.55 6.30@ 6.75 6.25@ 7.25 6.30@ 6.60 5.75@ 6.25 
4.90@ 5.20 5.85@ 5.55 4.90@ 5.10 5.65@ 6.00 5.80@ 6.05 5.85@ 6.25 ere eae 5.90@ 6.30 eT. err 
4.40@ 4.90 4.20@ 4.80 4.30@ 4.60 5.00@ 5.50 o ods eQPoaye ee eee oO cus. Von se Gives’ ee ere 
5.75@ 6.00 -@. 5.80@ 6.10 Teil. Aut se 6.10@ 6.35 rey Sees 6.50@ 7.50 6.00@ 6.30 7.35@ 7.80 
5.20@ 5.30 oo@.. 5.10@ 5.30 5.55@ 5.85 *5.10@ 5.35 *5.60@ 5.85 6.25@ 6.60 5.65@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.50 
4.40@ 4.80 me 4.50@ 4.80 ety eer ere) ree re 6.00@ 6.25 se@iae 4.75@ 5.00 
3.65@ 4.00 7 @... A Pert 4.50@ 5.10 4.20@ 4.45 oe oD ccece 4.40@ 4.60 TFS +@, 

3.50@ 3.75 oe ae. , Seremeryre: Ferre 3.75@ 4.00 00000 @ «coe, cccee@icece po MKi-we .-@. 

22.50 @ 26.65 19.00@ 19.50 re Pee TTT, Freee ope Ds csee 27.00@27.50 33.00@34.00 29.50@29.75  30.00@31.00 occ 3 Os epee 
22.50@25.00- .....@..... 22.00@22.50 25.00@265.25. cr fei gs ee. Eee Jone cM occes 29.75 @30.00 Shot aMoece® , Caer eUPatad 
22.50 @26.00 cove Deeees 6 nde QDiacee 25.25 @25.50 wh of) one 31.00@32.00 34.00@ 34.50  30.25@30.60 «.....@..... 29.00 @ 31.00 
27.50@29.65 24.00@25.00 26.00@26.50 veces Dacves rrr 34.00@35.00 . 35.00@36.00 | 32.50@33.00 31.00@32.00  33.00@35.00 
30.00 @33.65 30.00@31.00 28.00@28.50  30.00@30.50 erry 38.00@39.00 39.00@39.50  36.00@36.50  35.00@36.00 ae re 
34.00@ 36.65 + aves @84.00 -espatbacks. 1 “5008 Bia coeie -@ 40.00@42.00 41.00@ 42.00 «+e++@40.50 37.00@38.00 vccceG sd code 


Straight 
$5.00@5.60 (49's) 


Cut-off 
$5.60@6.00 (49's) 


Renney gener’ Patent 





Dakota sta ndard patent 
$7.00 @7.40 


Montana standard patent 
$6.40@6.75 


one eee eeee 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS’ CONVENTION 





Fifteenth Annual Gathering of National Association Held at St. Louis—‘‘Key 
Thought” for 1923 ‘Profitable Sales’’— Transportation Problems 
Discussed—O. E. M. Keller Re-elected President 


Sr. Lovis, Mo.—Approximately 200 
members and allied pan tm were reg- 
istered at the fifteenth annual convention 
of the American Feed’ Manufacturers’ 
Association, which was held at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, St. Louis, June 7-8. The 
greater part of the meetings was given 
over to addresses, but the final session 
was thrown into a general discussion of 
an executive nature. 

A sign hanging just to the rear of the 
chairman’s table was indicative of the 
attitude of the entire convention, and 
should the thought expressed in this sign 
be carried out during the year the as- 
sociation and its members cannot help 
having a most profitable season. This 
sign read: “The key thought in 1922 
was sales volume; the po thought in 
1923 will be profitable sales.” 

Immediately following his calling the 
meeting to order Thursday morning, 
June 7, President O. E. M. Keller de- 
livered his annual address, in which he 
first took up the various problems which 
will confront the industry during the 
coming year and suggested as the best 
remedy for solving such matters greater 
activity by the membership of the as- 
sociation, citing as an example the re- 
sults obtained during the past year from 
the work of the legislative committee. 

Mr. Keller stated that the industry is 
now facing a period of prosperity and 
that the common ground upon which all 
must stand to achieve the greatest result 
from such prosperity is the proper man- 
ufacturing of feedstuffs. In speaking of 
co-operation, upon which he laid much 
stress, he expressed the hope that the 
members of the association will make 
recommendations as to what they con- 
sider bad trade practices, giving their 
reasons for the belief, so that such prac- 
tices may be eliminated. 

It was here that Mr. Keller made the 
recommendation that the country be di- 
vided into local or sectional groups, so 
that the sectional problems may be 
quickly and properly handled. He sug- 
gested that the country be divided into 
four divisions, a vice president of the 
association to be the chairman of each 
district. These men, being members of 
the board of directors of the national 
body, could easily bring such problems 
from their respective districts before 
that committee as needed national at- 
tention. He closed his address by mak- 
ing a plea for individual effort for the 
common good, 

That the executive committee has kept 
in close touch with all the problems of 
the association during the past year was 
clearly brought out in the report of 
Harold A. Abbott, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and particularly was this true 
in connection with the tariff laws while 
they were before Congress for consid- 
eration. He paid a compliment to the 
membership for their active co-operation 
with the executive committee in its legis- 
lative work. 

Among other things mentioned by Mr. 
Abbott were the efforts of the associa- 
tion, together with millers’ organizations, 
to obtain the passage of the Vestal bill 
for uniform weights, the action of the 
committee on proposed laws in several 
states, and the consideration of the usual 
number of complaints of price cutting 
and long term sales. He deplored the 
spread of co-operative buying, but ex- 
pressed the belief that with proper co- 
operation the retailer will not only sur- 
vive, but grow. He further said that 
the flour mills have acquired a liking for 
the mixed feed trade, particularly as a 
side line. 

The annual report of the secretary, L. 
F. Brown, was distributed in pamphlet 
form. This report went into detail rela- 
tive to legislative action in the various 
states, uniform feed laws, brand names 
and other trade matters. Mr. Brown 
concluded his report as follows: 

“It has been stated that every tax- 
payer in the United States today is con- 
tributing at least one day’s work out of 
every week to pay the cost of govern- 
ment, national, state or local, and with 
indications of still more government in 





business. Many business men who have 
heretofore felt they could make money 
faster than the government could take 
it away from them are now beginning to 
wonder how long they may continue to 
do so and if the day is not fast ap- 
proaching when confidence in govern- 
ment will waver, from which it is but 
a short step to revolution. 

“While not sharing the pessimistic 
view above expressed, it is, nevertheless, 
food for careful thought, and suggests 
the need of adequate remedies to meet 
and successfully cope with present bur- 
densome conditions, and prevent the 
adoption of still further irksome and 
expensive regulatory requirements. The 
United States is not a corrective institu- 
tion, with its people as inmates, but a 
co-operative establishment, with the peo- 
ple partners. 

“Many seem unable to differentiate 
between co-operation and competition. 
Thus far it has seemed impossible for 
many to realize that co-operation, rather 
than destructive competition, is the law 
of life. Modern civilization has decided 
that certaip bounds, restraints and rules 
of the game must be kept up and re- 
spected, Competition thus controlled not 
only implies but necessitates a consid- 
erable degree of co-operatiqn, even 
among manufacturers or agencies whose 
interests are directly competitive. 

“When feed manufacturers are thor- 
oughly convinced that competition at all 
times should be based on quality and 
service rather than on prices, much will 
have been attained in placing the indus- 
try on a more dignified and satisfactory 
basis. There are many problems con- 
fronting the feed manufacturing indus- 
try which will never be settled right ex- 
cept through co-operative effort. 

“It is impossible to adequately pro- 
mote the prosperity of the industry and 
to carefully consider and attempt to 
reach an intelligent solution of the mani- 
fold problems of the feed manufacturer 
without the effective organization of the 
units of industry, of the business men 
who not only understand needs and pos- 
sibilities but who are most competent to 
give advice and direction. 

“There never was a time in the his- 
tory of the feed manufacturing indus- 
try when co-operative effort was more 
needed, or promised greater results along 
the line of successful operation, than 
now. A truly representative trade as- 
sociation, properly conducted, benefits 
each individual unit of the industry it 
represents, and aids in the general eco- 
nomic scheme of production and distri- 
bution. 

“There never was a more insistent and 
imperative demand than now for the 
addition of numerical strength to the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, that it may be quick to separate 
the chaff of propaganda from the grain 
of fact, san promptly and efficiently 
function in all laudable activities which, 
when accomplished and put into suc- 
cessful operation, can but result in 
firmer relations and higher standards of 
business integrity and ethics. In the last 
analysis the soundness of the industry 
and the results obtained will depend upon 
the standards set up and steadfastly 
maintained by the industry itself. 

“In this period of confusion and be- 
wilderment, with demagogues present- 
ing quack remedies for Yonciod ills, it is 
the time of all times when we must kee 
our heads; and in the midst of so muc 
muddled thinking and speaking the as- 
sociation should function as a sensible, 
level-headed, representative and _ thor- 
oughly co-ordinated group, ever ready 
to stand shoulder to shoulder to protect 
themselves, their industry, and their 
country, and to combine with other simi- 
lar agencies in beating back those who 
are ever ready to malign both business 
and government by encouraging class ha- 
tred, bolshevism, and every other con- 
ceivable “ism” except patriotism, and 
the adoption of the red flag of anarchy 
for our present glorious Stars and 
Stripes in attempts to gain applause, 
temporary power, political preferment, 


or for even more sinister. purposes, in 
their efforts to secure the adoption of 
their fallacious creeds as substitutes for 
the permanent perpetuation and steady 
advance of efficient and intelligent busi- 
ness and safe, sane and orderly govern- 
ment. 

Following his report Mr. Brown read 
the annual report of the treasurer, W. 
R. Anderson, who was not present. This 
showed a balance on hand, June 1, 1923, 
of $277.58. The report was later ap- 
proved by the auditing committee. 

R. M. Field, traffic manager of the 
association, submitted his report in 
printed form, as it was long and de- 
tailed. In this report Mr. Field spoke 
of the need of feed manufacturers for 
adequate transportation and traffic aid. 
He explained in detail what had been 
accomplished during the past year, and 
expressed his appreciation of the work 
done by the traffic committee. He asked 
that the members of the association pay 
more attention to the traffic work dur- 
ing the coming year, and asked for the 
co-operation of all in order that the de- 
partment might be made as effective as 
possible. 

The necessity of organized traffic work 
to deal with the railroads, which are al- 
ways well organized along all traffic 
lines, was emphatically brought out in 
an address by Joseph H. Beek, execu- 
tive secretary of the National Industrial 
Traffic League. He said the railroad 
problem is really a shippers’ and public’s 
problem. To show the seriousness of 
the situation he quoted from an address 
made by Herbert Hoover, in which that 
gentleman said the transportation facili- 
ties of the country are below what are 
required, and warned that the country 
would be gasping as soon as business 
revives, which situation is augmented by 
the fact that this country is placed in 
greater dependence upon its railroads 
than any other nation in the world. 

Mr. Beek called attention to the fact 
that the railroads have really made no 
expansion in the last five or six years, 
while in reality more mileage has been 
abandoned than built. He warned that 
we have been taking the railroads tov 
much for granted, and expressed the 
opinion that the constriction of railroad 
building has been due to some extent 
to public regulation. He particularly 
deplored the movement toward govern- 
ment control or operation of the rail- 
roads, and cited the fact that in every 
country where such a plan has been 
tried only failure has resulted. 

While Mr. Beek stated that he held 
no brief for the railroads, and in reality 
was a shippers’ representative, neverthe- 
less he warned that the railroads must 
be allowed to make a satisfactory re- 
turn on the investment, a condition which 
he said has not prevailed lately. He 
warned against a movement now under 
way to destroy the confidence of the 
public in the roads, which might later 
lead to government control. 

Dr. H. H. Hanson, Dover, Del., presi- 
dent of the Association of Feed Control 
Officials of the United States, the first 
speaker following the adjournment for 
lunch, in speaking on uniformity and 
co-operation, stated that the object of 
feed laws is to protect the buyer and 
consumer, and indirectly the manufac- 
turer is also benefited. He explained 
the purpose of the association he repre- 
sented and, in urging the adoption of 
uniform registration of feedingstuffs, 
stressed the importance of keepin 
brands uniform, a matter of especia 
benefit to the manufacturer. 

He expressed the belief that the prac- 
tice of showing a wide range in toler- 
ance in the ingredients of feeds is rap- 
idly being done away with, to the bene- 
fit of all concerned. He warned against 
the competition of home mixed feed, but 
added that a mill properly equipped can 
manufacture a feed of such quality that 
it need have no particular fear of this 
class of competition. He closed his ad- 
dress with an appeal for co-operation in 
the future between the two organiza- 
tions. 

“Recent Discoveries in Stock Feed- 
ing,” the subject of an address delivered 
by Dr. F. B. Morrison, of the University 
of Wisconsin, proved to be one of the 
most interesting on the programme, Dr. 
Morrison went into considerable techni- 
cal detail regarding the various types of 
feed, but started his address by sketch- 
ing a history of balanced rations, dur- 
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ing which he said feeding standards 
merely attempt to prescribe the correct 
roportion of feed values for animals, 

e deplored the fact that farmers gen- 
erally are not feeding balanced rations, 
and strongly advised that they fix their 
mixtures to meet the current prices of 
the various feeds. 

(Continued on page 1175.) 





CONFERENCE PROGRAMME 


Head of American Farm Bureau Federation 
to Address Chicago Meeting in Inter 
est of the Wheat Grower 


Governor Preus, of Minnesota, in an- 
nouncing the programme for the national 
wheat conference to be held in Chicago 
on June 19-20, said that the mecting 
was a broadly planned effort to bring 
together all interests touching » heat 
from its raw state up through many 
processes to the finished product, and 
to make it possible for all these interests 
and allied industries, and producer; of 
the staple products of the farm the’ are 
carried into consumption by whew', to 
co-ordinate their efforts in restorin, the 
purchasing power of the farm fo its 
own sake and for the sake of gv eral 





industry. 

Governor Preus said that the i) lica- 
tions were that the conference woi d be 
attended by a large number of ) omi- 


nent leaders of various activities. He 
expects the majority of states to be rep- 
resented. 

The programme, so far as it has been 
arranged, is as follows: 

O. E. Bradfute, president of the 
American Farm Bureau 
“The Wheat Problem from the |‘arm 
Organization Viewpoint.” 

Alexander: Legge, president Inicrna- 
tional Harvester Co., “What Can We 
Do with Our Surplus Wheat?” 

Samuel Gompers, president Amcrican 
Federation of Labor, “Farm Purchasing 


Power, Its Effect on Industrial Em- 
ployment.” 
Mrs. Wilbur E. Fribley, chairman 


home economics in the Illinois State Fed- 


eration of Women’s Clubs, “The Women | 


in Agricultural Problems.” 


F. Edson White, president Armour & | 


Co., “Wheat and Animal Industry.” 
Senator Royal S. Copeland, New York, 
“The Place of Wheat in the National 
Diet.” 
Senator Arthur Capper, Kansas, “The 
Public and Agricultural Problems.” 





WHEAT ESTIMATES GAIN | 





Winter Wheat June Figure Higher Than May 
—Spring Wheat Placed at 
236,000,000 Bus 


The government crop report, based on | 


conditions June 1, gives a winter wheat 
estimate of 581,000,000 bus, as compared 
with 578,000,000 a month ago. The first 
official estimate for the 19923 spring 
wheat crop is 236,000,000 bus, which is 
considerably larger than had been gen- 
erally expected. 


Government Wheat Forecasts 


Comparative estimates of the winter and 
spring wheat crops, as issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, since 1912, in bu-hels 
(000,000’s omitted): 


. WINTER WHEAT 


pril May June July Aug. ‘inal 
ee 493 37 868 358 389 400 
1938..4é5 563 613 492 488 610 524 
1914..... 640 630 639 652 675 685 
eS eee 619 692 675 668 656 674 
TEAG A 00 495 499 469 489 454 481 
SORE. 20,00 430 366 873 402 417 413 
pee 560 672 6586 6557 555 565 
Seppe 837 899 892 888 715 760 
1980..... 484 484 603 618 6532 6il 
Po eee 621 629 678 573 643 600 
1983..... 573 4584 607 569 641 586 
SOB8.:.-6:0' a a ae eee . 


Average 574 568 562 555 546 571 


SPRING WHEAT 
June July Aug. Sept. Oct. ‘‘nal 
5 71 * 290 


ae 26 2 300 330 ©@=—: 330 
SOEs «ks 252 218 283 243 242 240\ 
1914..... 262 274 236 221 216 206 
TS 273 294 807 822 345 352 
1016... 245 269 199 156 152 156 
L917 . «00 282 275 236 260 242 224 
SR 5:0 4% 343 333 322 342 363 356 
ee 3438 322 225 208 203 08 
1920..... 276 291 261 287 218 22 
Seas 251 ©2385 212 209 196 15 
OC ee 247 247 «#9268 «49276 «69268 «6276 
2088... 03. 236 via . 


ee 


Average 273 275 253 2651 253 ~% 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CONVENTION OF OPERATIVE MILLERS 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Meeting Held at Chicago Proves to Be a Notable Gathering—“Eat More 
Wheat” Campaign Indorsed—Frank C. Witter, Denver, Colo., Elected 
President—Research Committee Appointed 


Cuicaco, Inu.—The twenty-eighth an- 
nual convention of the Association of 
Operative Millers, at the Sherman Ho- 
tel, Chica the week of June 4, was 
one of the most successful meetings 
ever held by this body. Millers from all 
parts of the country were in attendance, 
and the gathering was notable not only 
for the large registration, but also for 
the highly educational addresses given by 
leading members of the trade. 

It was 20 years ago that the associa- 
tion !ust met in Chicago, and members 
of the allied trades in this city had 
organved and planned entertainment for 
the visiting millers and families, so that 
the giests would always remember this 
gatheiing as the most pleasant one ever 
atten ‘ed. That these committees were 
successful was evident from the com- 
plimestary remarks made by every one 
res. .it. 
Prhe annual election was held on 
Wed:csday morning. Several candidates 
had |en nominated on Tuesday, and the 
vote resulted as follows: president, 
Fran C. Witter, Colorado Milling & 
Elev:.or Co., Denver, Colo; vice presi- 
dent, ‘i. M. Fredel, Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milli; : Co. New York City; treasurer, 
W. ©. Dunn (re-elected), Waggoner- 
Gate: Milling Co., Independence, Mo. 
M. IF. Dillon, Kansas City, was again 
appointed secretary. Edgar S. Miller, 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., and 
J. F. Keller, Washburn-Crosby Co., Min- 
neapolis, were elected to the executive 
committee for three years. 

It is the general belief that an even 
more close affiliation between this as- 
sociation and the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration will result from the splendid 
message brought from the Federation by 
C. B. Jenkins, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co. On Wednesday Mr. Jenkins 
appeared as a representative from the 
organization of mill owners and man- 
agers. “I shall not only attempt to 
bring a message and greetings from the 
Millers’ National Federation,” he said, 
“but I am going to attempt to carry a 
message from you to them.” 

Mr. Jenkins congratulated the millers 
for the interest shown by members in 
the papers read, and said he would at- 
tempt to bring back something good, 
hoping, by so doing, to help his mem- 
bers appreciate sending their operative 
millers to the convention. He referred 
to the pleasant affiliation today between 
the two organizations, and commended 
the two secretaries, adding that much 
of the good feeling was due, no doubt, 
to the nationality of these two worthy 
gentlemen. He said that, so long as he 
is mill manager, the superintendent or 
head miller shall be a member of the 
Association of Operative Millers, and 
shall be in attendance at the meetings. 
He concluded by saying that he brought 
the kindest and friendliest greetings 
from the Millers’ National Federation, 
that they appreciate the operative mill- 
ers’ service and their association, and 
expressed a hope that they will not only 
prosper in material things, but in others 
as well. 

S. J. Lawellin, president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Cereal Chemists, 
brought greetings from that organiza- 
tion, and hoped that the two bodies 
would continue to co-operate in close 
harmony as heretofore. 

One of the important matters acted 
upon was the passing of a motion to 
have a committee of research appointed, 
the duty of which will be to take care 
of the many questions and problems that 
are brought before the association dur- 

the year. The committee consists 
of Edgar S. Miller, Leavenworth (Kan- 
8as) Milling Co; E. I. Barker, Wash- 
tn-Crosby Co., Buffalo; M. M. Fredel, 
Hecker-J ones-J ewell Milling Co. New 
York City; H. W. Egloff, Paris (Texas) 
Milling Co, and S. F. Willits, Texas 
Star Flouring Mills, Galveston, Texas. 

An innovation started by President 
Henkle at the opening session of the 
Convention on Tuesday, June 5, was a 








decided hit. He asked every one pres- 
ent to arise and announce his name aud 
address, giving every one a chance to 
get acquainted. The convention proper 
opened Tuesday morning at 9 o'clock 
with an address by President Louis R. 
Henkle, of the Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills Co. He touched upon the 
progress in milling and the greater de- 
gree of fellowship and co-operation be- 
tween the owner and operator of mills 
throughout the country. Keeping their 
ideals on a high plane, he said, will 
mean three things, harmony, co-opera- 
tion and progress in the organization. 

Secretary Dillon followed with his re- 
port, which showed that the association 
had made a satisfactory gain in mem- 
bership and finances. At the close of 
the fiscal year, there were 675 active 
members, 226 associate, and two hon- 
orary, which total has been increased to 
about 940 up to June 1. The association 
had in its treasury at the close of the 
fiscal year $8,039.49. 

“Wheat Problems” were discussed by 
Professor L. A. Fitz, in charge flour 
and bread investigations, Fleischmann 
Research Laboratory, New York City, 
who read a most thorough paper. He 
was followed by: A. W. Spehr, St. Paul, 
who presented a paper on “Tempering 
Wheat for Milling.” 

After the election on Wednesday, one 
of the best papers of the convention 
was read by Edgar S. Miller, of the 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Milling Co., who 
discussed “Humidity, Actual and Rela- 
tive—Effects of Moisture and Tempera- 
tures on Milling Stocks.” This subject 
had been given considerable study and 
time by Mr. Miller, and proved to be of 
exceptional interest to the millers. M. 
E. Schulze, chief chemist Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, furnished a paper on 
“Chemistry as Applied to Milling.” 


ANNUAL BANQUET 


On Wednesday evening a joint ban- 
quet was given in the Tiger Room of 
the Hotel Sherman for the Association 
of Operative Millers and the American 
Association of Cereal Chemists. Over 
400 members of the two organizations 
were present, and the banquet was the 
best one ever held. The entertainment 
committee, of which Jack Welcome was 
chairman, had arranged a splendid pro- 
gramme, through the courtesy of the 
allied interests in Chicago. 

Hugo Roos, of Kansas City, made a 
fine toastmaster, and at the conclusion 
of the meal called on Frank C, Witter, 
new president of the operative millers, 
M. J. Blish, new president of the cereal 
chemists, and C. B. Jenkins, of Nobles- 
ville, Ind., representing the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. Following the ad- 
dresses, there was a fine programme, 
consisting of a quartette, soloists, musi- 
cians, Cope Harvey’s orchestra, a magi- 
cian de luxe, a Japanese juggler, and a 
monologist. 


THURSDAY SESSION 


On Thursday Alex Gillespie, of the 
M. D. King Milling Co., Pittsfield, IIl., 
read a per on “Breaking,” and Frank 
A. Madge, of the Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co., one on “Purification.” Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, secretary American Bak- 
ers’ Association, was invited to speak on 
the “Eat More Wheat” campaign, and 
in a few remarks told of this movement. 
Following his short talk, a resolution 
was offered indorsing this campaign and 
pledging active support. 


INSTALLATION OF OFFICERS 


On Friday the new officers and mem- 
bers of the executive committee were in- 
stalled by Captain W. H. Corrie, of the 
Empire Flour Mills, St. Thomas, Ont. 
Only one paper was read at this session, 
that by E. C. Veeck, of the Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., who discussed 
“Bolting” in a very able manner; This 
ag oo caused considerable discussion. 

he association had received from 
Governor Preus, of Minnesota, an invi- 
tation to send delegates to the National 





Wheat Conference to be held in Chicago, 
June 19-20. A motion that such dele- 
gates be appointed was unanimously car- 
ried, and the following were selected by 
the president: F. J. Betten, Pfeffer 
Milling Co., Lebanon, IIl., ex-President 
Louis R. Henkle, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) 
Roller Mills, and R. H. Faulk, of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chicago. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed just before adjournment: 

Resolved, That the Association of Op- 
erative Millers extends its fullest ap- 
preciation to the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration for the co-operation and recog- 
nition it has given us, and we are grate- 
ful to C. B. Jenkins, of that associa- 
tion, for the splendid message which he 
brought us. 

Resolved, That the Association of Op- 
erative Millers wishes to go on record 
as expressing deep appreciation of the 
fine co-operation and assistance given us 
by the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists as a body, and also to a num- 
ber of its members, for individual as- 
sistance. 

Resolved, That we are grateful to all 
those who so generously helped in carry- 
ing out our programme by contribution 
and preparation of special papers; also 
to those who helped us out by acting 
on the question committee. 

Resolved, That we are mindful of the 
great help given to us by those firms 
which have supported our annual pro- 
gramme book by taking advertising space 
therein. 

Resolved, That we are especially mind- 
ful of the great work of the entertain- 
ment committees in Chicago, that so 
generously provided such a splendid en- 
tertainment for our annual dinner. 
These committees were composed of a 
number of gentlemen, and it is impos- 
sible for us in one resolution to convey 
our thanks to each one specifically, but 
we go on record as being very grateful 
to the entire committees. There never 
was a time when such clean and uplift- 
ing entertainment was furnished at one 
of our banquets. 

Resolved, That we are expressing 
for the visiting ladies their fine apprecia- 
tion of the efforts of the entertainment 
committees in providing diversion for 
them. 

Resolved, That this association and its 
entire membership goes on record as 
being behind a campaign which is en- 
titled “Eat More Wheat.” We realize 
the vast importance of this movement, 
and we might use columns in expressing 
our firm conviction of the fine possibili- 
ties of the great campaign; but we sum 
up by saying that every ounce of effort 
and every power within our means will 
be put forth to accomplish the purposes 
set out by the originators and sponsors 
of this campaign. 

Resolved, That we are grateful to the 
firms and individuals in Chicago and 
elsewhere, who contributed money for 
providing the. royal entertainment, which 
was furnished us on the night of the 
dinner; of course this entertainment was 
arranged by the different committees, 
but we understand many firms and in- 
dividuals contributed money to pay 
therefor. 

Resolved, That we go on record and 
express our great appreciation of the 
fine efforts of the Hotel Sherman to 
make our convention a success, which 
generously gave to us the exhibition 
rooms and the main hall for our meet- 
ings. It also provided rooms for offices 
without charge. The help around the 
hotel was courteous, efficient and intel- 
ligent in its attitude, and we will al- 
ways remember the splendid treatment 
of the Hotel Sherman. 

Whereas, Divine Providence in His un- 
questioned wisdom has taken to Himself 
during the past year these members of 
the Association of Operative Millers: W. 
W. Patterson, H. E. Kuhlman, Harry 
Buckley, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association recog- 
nizes that it has lost faithful and loyal 
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members in their demise. We are deep- 
ly sympathetic for the families and loved 
ones of those who have gone to the 
Great Beyond; we express our brotherly 
concern and we regret our great loss; 
we will have these resolutions made a 
part of the minutes of this twenty- 
eighth annual convention, and will have 
a copy of this resolution sent under seal 
to the families or relatives of those men- 
tioned above, who have gone to their re- 
ward. 
ENTERTAINMENT FOR LADIES 


The committees had urged a large at- 
tendance of ladies, and had planned spe- 
cial entertainment daily. On Tacoley 
morning they were taken on an automo- 
bile trip over the South Side boulevards, 
visiting Washington and Jackson parks 
and the Midway, with a view of the 
Chicago University; thence through 
Douglas Park, Garfield and Humboldt 
parks and Sheridan Road to Edgewater 
Beach: Hotel, where luncheon was served 
at 1:30. After luncheon the trip was 
continued up the beautiful North Shore 
drive through Evanston, Wilmette, Win- 
netka, returning through Lincoln Park, 
with a view of Chicago’s municipal pier. 

On Thursday, the ladies were guests 
at the Chicago Theatre. 

S. O. Werner. 


The Addresses 

The following extracts are made from 
among the many fine and instructive ad- 
dresses given at the convention of op- 
erative millers: 

L. R. Henkle, president: As we come 
to this iwenty-eighth annual session, 
there are many things that make us 
proud of our profession as well as our 
organization. We glance backward and 
see lines of progress in the industry. A 
large number of mills are in operation, 
scientific methods have been introduced 
and, on the whole, there is a greater de- 
gree of fellowship and co-operation be- 
tween the owner and the operator of 
the mills throughout the country. 

But with these accomplishments of 
the past, and with an outlook upon the 
future, we see a vision of a greater in- 
dustry and an even greater spirit of 
fellowship among ourselves. Science is 
contributing daily to the betterment of 
conditions; workmen in the mills are 
better satisfied with conditions; organi- 
zations like ours are gradually growing, 
and the general trend of all departments 
and phases of our work is upward. Out 
of these conditions must come an ideal 
which only the future can reveal, and 
toward which we must strive if we would 
have the best that is in store for us. 

Let us think together for a while about 
our organization. We have had a re- 
markable history, we have a wonderful 
organization now, and yet there are even 
greater possibilities. To develop and to 
bring into realization these possibilities 
we must make the soil fertile with our 
ideals, and strive to raise standards that 
will give the best possible results. The 
founders of our present constitution and 
bylaws had the future in mind, and 
made the ideals high, and yet not too 
high to be attained in part at least dur- 
ing the 28 years of the life of this organ- 
ization, 

Our constitution says “The object of 
this association shall be to promote a 
spirit of fellowship and co-operation 
among operative millers, and to advance 
the interest of the milling industry.” I 
feel that we have accomplished this to 
a large degree. However, this is a 
process. It is an accomplishment that 
requires constant endeavor and incessant 
watchfulness. Through the efforts of 
the members and officers we have come 
to this convention with a large member- 
ship, a good treasury, and a fine spirit, 
the result of the working out of ideals 
a large part of which can be attributed 
to the incessant watchfulness and labor 
of our secretary. 

With this spirit I think it well that 
we keep in mind our motto of “Profi- 
ciency, Fellowship, and Co-operation” 
throughout this meeting, and strive to 
make this one of the best sessions that 
we ever had. 

Our ideals in the past have done much, 
and yet if fully carried out could have 
done more. We must keep them on a 
high plane, and if possible, exert our- 
selves to do even more than is expected 
This is good in any walk of life, 


(Continued on page 1174.) 


of us, 
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FEDERATED FLOUR CLUBS’ MEETING 





Fifth Annual Convention Held on Board Steamer Albany, on the Hudson 
River—A. W. Mears, of Baltimore, Elected President—‘‘Eat More 
Wheat’’ Campaign Indorsed —Efforts Toward Agree- 
ment With Millers’ Federation 


New Yorx, N. Y.—Afloat upon the 
broad bosom of the majestic Hudson 
River, on board the good ship Albany, 
the National Federated Flour Clubs held 
its fifth annual convention, Tuesday, June 
5. The novelty of such arrangements 
not only attracted fairly satisfactory 
delegations from most of the units of the 
organizations, but by reason of its being 
combined with the regular annual outing 
of the New York Flour Club, a large 
number of those connected with the local 
organization as well. 

This is the first time a convention of 
flour men was ever held under similar 
conditions. The local entertainment com- 
mittee had done its work so well that 
everything proceeded with clocklike pre- 
cision, and not a single hitch occurred in 
any of the arrangements to mar even 
slightly the pleasure of the day. 
When the boat left the dock heading 
down the bay, and later up the river, it 
carried about 200 people who, temporarily 
at least, forgot the daily worries of the 
flour business. 

Almost immediately after the boat left 
the dock the opening business session be- 
gan by President Petersen calling the 
meeting to order and introducing A. F. 
Janss, president of the New York Flour 
Club, who in a short speech welcomed the 
guests to the big city, for which he was 
fittingly thanked by Mr. Petersen, who 
then reviewed the work of the national 
body for the year. Roll call of delegates 
followed. 

The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and accepted, after which the 
treasurer reported a balance on hand of 
$1,339.95. The president suggested that 
the unit organizations appoint members 
to form committees on resolutions, nomi- 
nations and auditing. 

A discussion was opened on matters in 
dispute between the Millers’ National 
Federation and the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, and after the whole situation 
had been carefully reviewed by various 
speakers and fully considered, it was the 
sense of the meeting that the organization 
go on record as favoring any efforts that 
would bring the two organizations into 
accord upon the matters involved. 

The question of increased telephone and 
telegraph rates was discussed, and it was 
decided to bring this matter jointly with 
other organizations before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Committees were then announced as 
follows: nominations, Samuel Knighton, 
H. C. Veatch, James Rodgers, J. Ross 
Myers, A. P. Cole, W. S. Johnson and 
V. H. Glosemeyer; resolutions, G.G. Buse, 
William B. Hanna, B. H. Wunder, C. M. 
Truehart, P. P. Croarkin and F. T. 
Whaley; auditing, W. S. Preyer, George 
H. Flach and Joseph Korzeniewski. 

After luncheon, the afternoon session 
opened by hearing reports of these com- 
mittees. After that of the nominating 
committee was read, A. W. Mears, of 
Baltimore, was ejected president, Frank 
M. Cole, Kansas City, vice president, F, 
W. Colquhoun, of Chicago, secretary, and 


Walter Quackenbush, New York, treas- 
urer. 

Samuel Knighton escorted the new 
president to the chair, and the retiring 
president congratulated him and pledged 
his full support. Mr. Mears, in accepting 
the office, thanked the members for the 
honor conferred upon him, and pledged 
himself to do all possible to further the 
interests of the organization. The audit- 
ing committee reported that the treasur- 
er’s accounts had been checked and found 
correct. 

The following resolutions were then 
offered and adopted: 

“Resolved, That hereafter the expenses 
of the president, secretary and treasurer 
of this organization to and from all meet- 
ings be defrayed by the Federated Flour 
Clubs. 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
convention that the thanks of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs be extended to the 
New York Flour Club for its hospitality 
and entertainment of the convention. 

“Resolved, That for the purpose of in- 
creasing the consumption of flour and 
other wheat products, the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs adopt the slogan ‘Eat 
More Wheat,’ and urge its members to 
join in support of this movement.” 

The appointments of standing commit- 
tees for the year were announced as fol- 
lows: executive, J. Ross Myers, Balti- 
more, E. P. Mitchell, Philadelphia, F. M. 
Cole, Kansas City, Henry Knighton, Bos- 
ton, F. G. Clark, Chicago, Fred Krueger, 
Buffalo, A. P. Cole, Pittsburgh; telegraph 
and telephone, H. J. Horan, Philadelphia, 
Frank M. Cole, Kansas City, and C, E. 
Clifton, Baltimore; contract, P. P. Croar- 
kin, Chicago, B. H. Wunder, New York, 
Charles M. Truehart, Baltimore; nation- 
al wheat conference, Walter S. Johnson, 
V. J. Petersen, P. P. Croarkin, all of 
Chicago. 

Following this, Guy Thomas, of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., spoke in a force- 
ful manner upon the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign, outlining the work already 
done and pointing out how the National 
Federated Flour Clubs could help spread 
the gospel and, as previously stated, this 
organization resolved to back up the cam- 
paign in every possible way. 

This closed the session, giving all an 
opportunity to, view the unequaled beau- 
ties of the Hudson Highlands before 
reaching the dock at West Point. The 
dress parade, owing to the extreme heat, 
which caused many of the cadets to fall 
out of line, some of them being literally 
carried from the field, had to be cut short. 

The party then boarded the steamer 
for the homeward journey, dinner being 
served on the way down the river. All 
later repaired to the main cabin, where a 
cabaret of the highest class talent was 
presented, and by which the guests were 
entertained until the boat reached. the 
dock at New York. 

On all sides nothing but the highest 
commendation was to be heard regarding 
the way in which the party had been 
handled and entertained. 





The out-of-town delegates 
were: 

Chicago—W. S. Johnson, Joseph Kor- 
zeniewski, V. J. Petersen, F. J. Colqu- 
houn, P. P. Croarkin. 

Boston—H. S. Leviston, E. P. Sanford, 
Henry Knighton, A. A. Keene, William 
Beebe, William B. Hanna. 

Pittsburgh—A. P. Cole. 

Baltimore—A. W. Mears, J. Ross My- 
ers, Charles Minnigerode, Stuart Eger- 
ton, H. A. Kline, Roger Lewis, S. G. Erd- 
man, C. M. Truehart. 

Buffalo—H. C. Veatch, G. G. Buse, 
Edward Buse, W. S. Preyer, W. P. Drake. 

St. Louis—V. H. Glosemeyer. 

Kansas City—D. N. Sosland. 

Philadelphia—R. P. Purchase, J. J. 
Rodgers, Robert Bates, H. J. Horan, J. 
W. Craig, E. P. Mitchell, L. G. West, I. 
R. McGraw, W. H. Oldach, F. E. Baker, 
C. Jos. Adams, T. K. Sharpless, Waldo 
Fehling, C. E. Mounts, S. P. Brown, C. 
R. Troutner. 


present 


W. QuacKENBUSH. 


CONVENTION OF CHEMISTS 


Dr. M. J. Blish, of the Nebraska Agricultural 
Station, Elected President at Annual 
Meeting in Chicago 


Curcaco, Inu.—Dr. M. J. Blish, of the 
agricultural station, Lincoln, Neb., was 
elected president of the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists at the ninth 
annual convention, held at the Sherman 
Hotel, Chicago, June 4-9. R. B. Potts, 
of the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
was elected vice president, and R. K. Dur- 
ham, of the Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City, secretary-treasurer. 

The convention was a decided success, 
not only from the standpoint of attend- 
ance, but also the splendid programme 
that had been arranged. Varied subjects 
of considerable interest to chemists were 
covered by leaders in the profession, and 
following each address a general discus- 
sion took place, in which most of the 
members took part. 

One of the important matters acted 
upon was the amalgamation of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists and 
the American Society of Baking and 
Milling Technology. This was proposed 
a year ago, and the president was given 
authority to work out plans for the con- 
solidation. This was presented to the 
members during the year, and the whole 
plan was confirmed and ratified at this 
convention. ‘The consolidated organiza- 
tion will be known as the American Asso- 
ciation of Cereal Chemists. 

Another important result of the con- 
vention was the launching of a new jour- 
nal to take the place of the old one. Its 
official name will be, as heretofore, the 
Journal of the Association of Cereal 
Chemists. The plans call for six issues 
per year, but it is hoped that the num- 
ber later will be increased to 12. J. R. 
Hess, of the William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was again made 
managing editor, and Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
of the University of Minnesota, was made 
chief of the editorial staff. 

Business sessions were held daily at 
the Sherman Hotel, but on June 7 the 
entire day’s programme was given at the 
home of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing. The following members of the in- 
stitute staff spoke: A. W. Landstrom, 
on “Homogenization Applied to Baking” ; 
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L. A. Rumsey, on “Some Aspects of 
Enzyme Action in Flour Strength and 
Fermentation Control”; O. W. Hall, on 
“Building the Quality Loaf”; Dr. C. B. 
Morison, on “Bread vs. Vitamins.” Dr. 
Morison’s talk was a splendid answer to 
the many food cranks and faddists of 
this country, and was the result of an 
exhaustive study and extensive nutrition 
experiments. 

In the afternoon the chemists were 
taken on a trip through all the depart- 
ments of the institute, and a commercial 
baking demonstration was put on in ihe 
bakeshop, giving the visitors an oppor- 
tunity to see a complete process of bread 
making as practiced at the institute. 

The array of speakers was a notable 
one, and included the following: C. H. 
Briggs, of the Howard Wheat and F)our 
Testing Laboratories, Minneapolis; |r, 
Washington Platt, of the Merrell-S:ule 
Sales Corporation; Dr. C. H. Bailey, of 
the University of Minnesota; Dr. C. FE, 
Mangels, of the North Dakota Experi- 
ment Station; H. Godfrey Nelson, o1 the 
International Milling Co., New Pra ue, 
Minn; W. L. Frank, Sherman (Te: .s) 
Grain and Cotton Exchange; Dr. L. H. 
Bailey, of the United States Burea: of 
Chemistry; Dr. J. C. Baker, of the \ ‘al- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, \ J; 
M. R. Warren, of the Quaker Oats (o., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa; S. J. Lawellin. ex- 
president, and of the Wallace & Tie nan 
Co., Inc., Newark, N. J. 

The association did not hold an anual 
banquet this year, as is the custom, but 
joined with the operative millers on 
Wednesday evening. 

S. O. Wern: x. 


DENIAL OF WATERED FLOUR 


Canadian National Millers’ Association De- 
clares Reported Charge of United Stats 
Food and Drugs Inspectors Ridiculou. 








MontTreEAb, Que.—Millers of Monireal 
and the surrounding district are indignant 
in their repudiation of statements con- 
tained in a dispatch from Buffalo, pub- 
lished in the Montreal newspapers on 
June 6, to the effect that 20,000 carloads 
of “watered” flour had been sent into 
the United States from Canada through 
Niagara Falls and Black Rock during 
the past two years. 

An official statement issued by the Ca- 
nadian National Millers’ Association in 
reply to this dispatch reads as follows: 

“This report is so absolutely ridiculous 
that we doubt if the same was ever issued 
from official sources. To begin with, 
20,000 carloads of flour would roughly 
mean 5,000,000 bbls. Canadian customs 
returns for the past two years show a 
total quantity of 1,086,000 bbls of fiour 
exported to the United States for con- 
sumption during the two years ending 
April 30, 1923, and of this quantity only 
390,000 bbls were reported as_ being 
cleared through the Niagara frontier 

“So far as the moisture content of Ca- 
nadian flour running as high as 17 per 
cent is concerned, it is a well-known fact 
that it is impossible to mill wheat wit!: 17 
per cent moisture in it, and if there is iny 
excess moisture in individual consign- 
ments this moisture must have been gi th- 
ered when the flour was en route. It is a 
very strange thing, however, that United 
States government officials made this ‘\is- 
covery when Canadian flour is being v :ed 
in some of the largest bakeries in ‘he 
United States. Since the United St. tes 
government placed the high protec ive 
tariff on flour, buyers in the United St: tes 
have paid very handsome premiums © er 
the ruling prices in order to procure = ‘a- 
nadian flour, for which there is no eq al. 

“Perhaps the best parties to pass ju.lg- 
ment on the quality of Canadian flour re 
those who have paid and are paying ‘he 
high premiums to get it.” 

A. E. Perk: 


Reprimand by Food and Drugs Burea' 

Burrauo, N. Y.—Officials of the Uni.ed 
States Food and Drugs Bureau here '¢- 
gard the recent investigation of their °- 
partment as a closed incident. It is 
known, however, that some of the lo’! 
officials were reprimanded for permiti:\¢ 
Canadian flour of high moisture cont«''t 
to pass into this country without a sin. '¢ 
case of rejection in many months. They 
have been instructed to be more vigilét 
hereafter. . 
P. D, Fannestock 
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MIN NEAPOLIS, Tuespay, June 12, 1923 








Whi'e spring wheat mills generally re- 
port fiour sales light, all indications are 
that «t least some Minneapolis compa- 
nies ust have made fairly good book- 
ings ‘thin the past week or two. The 
fact tat they have sold millfeed heavi- 
ly for July-August shipment and have 
been “vee buyers of cash wheat would 
bear out this contention. 

Inquiry from the trade is somewhat 


better. Buyers are showing a little more 
inter: and on the 10c bbl advance, 
made ‘o offset in part the decline in 
millfe i, they took hold more freely. 
Some aterest is also displayed in new 


crop i -ur but, up to date, spring wheat 
mills ave named no quotations. Mill- 
ers sas they would have to ask as much, 
or a ivifle more, for new crop flour at 
this tine than they would for old crop. 
With ‘he September option on practi- 
cally te same level as the July, and with 
the po-sibility of lower feed prices later, 
they \vould not dare discount the fu- 
ture. 

Clears are remarkably strong and 
scarce. First clear is moving freely, 
and some of the larger mills are over- 
sold on this grade. Second clear is also 
in good demand. This, of course, is to 
be expected when this grade sells under 
red dog prices. 

Minneapolis mills in the week ending 
June 9 operated at 40 per cent capacity. 
About the same output may be looked 
for this week, with only 13 mills in 
operation. No increase in production 
can be expected until shipping directions 
on old bookings pick up. 

Top family patents are quoted at 
$6.55@7.05 bbl, standard patent $6.45@ 
6.55, second patent $6.30@6.35, in 98-lb 
cottons; fancy clear $5.70@5.80, first 
clear $5.40@5.60, and second clear $3.25 
a. in 140-lb jutes, f.o.b., Minneapo- 
is, 


Durum mills are operating lightly. 
Eight Minneapolis and interior mills last 
week made 31,860 bbls durum products, 
compared with 32,015 in the preceding 
week, 

MILLFEED 

Bran prices at Minneapolis show a de- 
cline of $4.50 ton and standard middlings 
$3 since June 5. It is understood that 
there was fairly heavy buying by specu- 
lative interests on June 9 for Jet-Ae- 
gust shipment on the basis of $19 for 
bran and $21@21.50 for standard mid- 
dlings. Since these sales were made 
mills have withdrawn from the market, 
and have advanced their price on stand- 
ard middlings to $23. They claim to 
have sold all the feed that they care 
to book, not knowing how heavily they 
will operate during these months. The 
heavier ‘offerings by some mills would 
indicate improved flour sales in the last 
week or two. 

Flour middlings and red dog have held 
remarkably strong, and show little, if 
any, decline for the week. Mills are 
Virtuaily out of the market on these 

avy grades, 

_ The strength in and scarcity of corn 

Sa factor that has to be reckoned with 

figuring on future prices of millfeed. 

A good many stations throughout the 

Corn states that usually have a big sur- 
lus to ship, are now represented to be 
vers. 

Mills quote bran for June shipment at 
$19@19.50 ton, standard middlings $24 
@25, flour middlings $30@31, red dog 

» and rye middlings $26, in 100-1 
sacks, f.o.b,, Minneapolis. For July- 


August shipment they quote bran nomi- 
malt $19 ton and standard middlings 





MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation June 12: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co’s A 
and D mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C 
(one half), D and E mills. 

The Barber Milling Co.’s mill will 
start Thursday. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 
parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

SOMO BO Fi. inc seek 561,100 228,200 40 
Previous week ..... 561,100 217,530 38 
. £ weer. 546,000 210,485 38 
Two years ago ..... 546,000 189,230 33 
Three years ago... .546,000 315,485 57 
Four years ago..... 546,000 260,440 48 
Five years ago..... 546,000 257,860 50 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and two from Iowa, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 3-9 .........299,400 126,050 42 
Previous week ..... 332,100 155,970 47 
YOO? QBO «.cccccees 416,790 176,125 42 
Two years ago..... 414,690 168,480 40 
Three years ago....423,110 127,895 30 
Four years ago..... 419,310 204,815 48 
Five years ago..... 339,750 129,750 38 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
For the week ended Saturday, June 
9, receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1923 1922: 1921 1920 





Minneapolis ... 1,345 1,395 2,203 1,290 
Duluth ....... 1,263 562 579 668 
Betew <iice 2,608 1,957 2,782 1,958 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 9, 
1923, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s. omitted) : 

1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 





Minneapolis ..112,887 85,869 95,606 96,834 
Duluth ...... 56,047 42,570 38,630 16,853 
Totals ..... 168,934 128,439 134,236 113,687 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on June 9, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 





1923 1922 1921 1920 

Minneapolis .. 12,281 4,430 1,205 4,497 
Delvth ..3... 6,720 697 678 1,097 
Totals ..... 19,051 5,127 1,883 5,594 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The recent advance in cash wheat pre- 
miums at Minneapolis was not unex- 
pected. Millers have anticipated it, and 
a good many feel that unusually high 
premiums will prevail from now until 
the new crop. Top grades are 2@5c bu 
higher, compared with the option, than 
a week ago. Milling demand throughout 
the week was good, both city and country 
millers being in the market for top 
grades, Even the softer varieties were 
taken more freely. No. 1 dark north- 
ern is selling at 1@26c bu over July; 
No. 1 northern 1@l5c over; No. 1 dark 
hard, 2@10c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Heavy sales of oil meal are reported 
by Minneapolis linseed crushers in the 
past week, On June 8-9 one company 
sold approximately 6,000 tons, and claims 
to have turned down bids on about 5,000 
more. Prices, in consequence, have 
firmed. For 32 per cent meal, crushers 
ask $38 ton for June shipment, $39 for 
July-August and $40 for September. For 
33 per cent. meal, June shipment, $39 
ton, Minneapolis, is asked. 

Minneapolis oil mills are now operat- 
ing on Argentine flaxseed almost exclu- 


sively, and have no 34 per cent protein 
meal to offer. 


MILLING COMPANY CHANGES NAME 


In connection with the company’s for- 
tieth anniversary, the officers of the 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., of Minneapo- 
lis, announce that the corporation will 
hereafter be known as the H. H. King 
Flour Mills Co. The company was estab- 
lished in 1883, and the change is being 
made in order to more closely identify 
the business with the name of the man 
who, for two decades, has been its active 
head and whose policies are chiefly re- 
sponsible for the success it has enjoyed. 


SHORT COURSE FOR SALESMEN 


The Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, 
expects to begin a short course on ihe 
technology of bread making on June 18, 
designed especially for flour salesmen. 
The institute believes that salesmen could 
profitably spend all or part of their 
vacations by receiving instruction, such 
as it is prepared to give during the 
short course. Each man registering for 
the course will be considered on an in- 
dividual basis, and a schedule will be ar- 
ranged to suit his particular require- 
ments. 


DEATH OF MRS. H. 8. KENNEDY 

Mrs. H. S. Kennedy, wife of “Larry” 
Kennedy, the first secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, died very un- 
expectedly at her home in Minneapolis 
the evening of June 9. Mrs. Kennedy, 
who had been apparently enjoying her 
usual good health, suffered a stroke of 
paralysis Saturday morning, and suc- 
cumbed within a few hours. The funeral 
was held from the family home, 3909 
Aldrich Avenue South, the afternoon of 
June 12. 

Mr. Kennedy, who is now blind, was at 
one time a familiar figure at millers’ 
gatherings. Since his affliction, however, 
he has been practically confined to his 
home, and his wife has been his con- 
stant companion and helpmate. He has 
a host of friends who sympathize with 
him in his great bereavement. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

The annual convention of the National 
Association of Retail Grocers will con- 
vene in St. Paul, June 25. 

Otto Sickert, of the Deutsch & Sick- 
ert Co., millfeed jobbers, Milwaukee, was 
a Minneapolis visitor June 11-12, 

H. R. McLaughlin, sales manager of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., is visiting the 
Pittsburgh office of the company this 
week. 

A press dispatch announces the burn- 
ing of the mill and elevator at Cobden, 
Minn., with a loss estimated at approxi- 
mately $30,000. 

A. O. Bauman, of Omaha, visited the 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., 


last week, and made arrangements to | 


represent it in northern Iowa. 

E. D. Roberts and Thomas Seymour, 
of the Scranton, Pa., office of the King 
Midas Milling Co., are visiting headquar- 
ters in Minneapolis this week. 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.61; 
three-day, $4.60% ; 60-day, $4.59. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 39.10. 

William R. Morris, of Kansas City, 
manager of the Washburn-Crosby Co, of 
the Southwest, was a Minneapolis visi- 
tor June 11, en route to the East. 

Charles E. Arthur, of Janesville, Wis., 
has been appointed by The Mills of Al- 
bert Lea Co. as its representative in 
southern Wisconsin and northern IIli- 
nois, 

Charles S. Pillsbury, vice president 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
left this week for the East, and expects 
to sail with his family on June 19 for 
Europe. 

Frederick E. Clarke, vice president 
and western sales manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, visited the 
northwestern headquarters of his com- 
pany in St. Paul, June 6-8. 

Arthur .C. Dillman, agronomist in 
charge of flax investigation for the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, at Washington, was in Minneapolis, 
June 12, on his way to North Dakota. 

John H. Mulliken, director of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co.,. Minneapolis, left 
this week for Princeton, N. J., to wit- 
ness the graduation on June 18 of his 
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son, who is attending Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

Effective June 1, a rate of 59c per 
100 Ibs was made by the transcontinental 
lines on corn, oats and barley from Min- 
neapolis to Seattle. This places Minne- 
apolis on a parity with North Dakota 
stations. 

The South Dakota Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation held a one-day meeting at Sioux 
Falls on June 6. Other meetings are 
scheduled to be held at Mitchell, Yank- 
ton, Redfield, Huron, Brookings and 
Watertown. 

J. P. Brazill, general agent Lehigh 
Valley Railroad, Minneapolis, left for 
New York, June 11, to attend a general 
staff meeting which will be held at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, June 14. On June 
15 the entire party will inspect the new 
Claremont Terminal and other proper- 
ties of the Lehigh Valley Railroad in 
New York harbor. 

Based on the close today (June 12), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota for 
wheat were: for No. 1 dark 98c bu, No. 
1 northern 96c; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.00, No. 1 northern 98c; in 
central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 96c, 
No. 1 northern 94c; in central Montana, 
No. 1 dark 83c, No. 1 northern 8le. 


Jacob Elsas, of Atlanta, Ga., chair- 
man of the board of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, F. H. Neely, of Atlanta, 
branch house production manager, and 
Charles E. White, manager at St. Louis, 
are all in Minneapolis this week looking 
over the new factory of the company 
here. Mr. Elsas and Mr. Neely will 
probably remain for two or three weeks. 


Among the Minneapolis millers who 
are attending the annual convention of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association at Cedar Point, Ohio, this 
week are Dwight K. Yerxa and W. E. 
Derrick, Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Thomas L. Brown, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Martin Luther, Minneapolis Milling 
Co., Walter Ousdahl, Commander Mill 
Co., A. J. Oberg and J. H. Carlson, 
King Midas Milling Co. 

The American Railway Association has 
elected a committee of 40, representing 
northwestern shippers, to co-operate with 
the railroads in the distribution of 
empty cars. This committee will make 
a study of production, markets and dis- 
tribution. Millers and grain men on the 
committee are: W. H. Perry, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co; Maurice L. Strothman, 
Washburn-Crosby Co; L. H. Pinney, sec- 
retary Minnesota Millers’ Club; C. T. 
Vandenover, secretary Southern Minne- 
sota Mills; Harvey W. Hazeltine, Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co; E. R. Durant, 
Grain Bulletin; Lee R. Kuempel, as- 
sistant manager Minneapolis Traffic As- 
sociation; B. F. Benson. 





MERCHANTS AND FARMERS CONFER 
Mitwavxkee, Wis.—A conference be- 
tween Wisconsin farmers and the busi- 


«ness men of Milwaukee, sponsored by the 


Milwaukee Association of Commerce, has 
been called for June 27, at the Audito- 
rium in Milwaukee. This is the initial 
step in the plan of Emanuel L. Philipp, 
president of the association, and former 
governor of Wisconsin, to bring about a 
better understanding between the agri- 
cultural and commercial interests of the 
state. Millers, grain and feed interests, 
packers and implement concerns have 
been invited to present their views. 
L. E. Meyer. 





MENNEAPOLIS FLOUR IN THE ARCTIC 

Minneapous, Minn.—When Captain 
Donald M. MacMillan, the famous arctic 
explorer, sails from Wiscasset, Maine, on 
June 16, he will carry with him a supply 
of Gold Medal flour, packed in hermeti- 
cally sealed tin containers in wooden 
crates. Each tin containg 100 lbs of 
flour. Packed in this manner, it will keep 
for an indefinite period. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





FLOUR AND FEED. STORE BURNS 
Wasuinoton, D. C.—Fire destroyed 
the flour and feed establishment of E. T. 
Simpson, 3342 M Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., June 8, causing a loss of about 
$38,000. Investigation indicated that the 
fire probably resulted from spontaneous 
combustion in a 15-ton pile of straw or 
in a stack of damp hay. 
J. H, Woorripee. 
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Better shipping instructions and a 
moderate increase in sales lent a con- 
siderably improved tone to the flour 
market this week, Business was far from 
brisk, and the improvement was not re- 
ported by all mills, but there was a turn 
from the consistent dullness of recent 
weeks, The principal increase in in- 
structions came late in the week, and al- 
lowed Kansas City mills to make a gain 
in output over the previous week of 
about 7,000 bbls. 

Buying was widely scattered, and usu- 
ally in small lots, with mixed’ cars pre- 
dominating. Prices made further de- 
clines to new low records for several 
years. Quotations were generally down 
10@20c bbl, and there were reports of 
sales materially lower than that. Buyers 
seemed to agree that present levels 
would ordinarily warrant their coming 
into the market, and some of them did. 
Several mills, however, said that cus- 
tomers were of the opinion that there 
were not enough bullish elements in the 
wheat market to indicate materially 
higher prices, and they preferred to 
await developments, 

The interest in new crop flour ordi- 
narily apparent at this season is not ac- 
tive at present. Kansas City mills are 
unwilling to make any concessions for 
July or August, and, while brokers re- 
port that some interior mills are mak- 
ing offers, sales have been insignificant. 
Not many buyers are even making in- 
quiries, 

This week’s production in Kansas City 
is 13 points above the average for the 
corresponding period of the past five 
or ten years in percentage of activity, 
but is slightly below the output for a 
year ago or two years ago. 

Export trade was again light, and con- 
sisted mostly of regular business with 
well-established West Indian and Cen- 
tral American connections. A few sales 
were made to Holland and other Euro- 
pean countries, but the aggregate was 
not large. A fair domestic demand ab- 
sorbed most of the offerings of good 
clear, which were rather limited because 
of the recent restricted production. 
Sales of first clear were reported in a 
wide range, from $4 to $4.80, jutes, Kan- 
sas City. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter 
wheat, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6@6.35; 95 per cent, $5.55 
@5.85; straight, $5.35@5.50; first clear, 
$4.20@4.80; second clear, $3.85@4.15; 
low grade, $3@3.70. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
Tume 8-9 ....ceees 132,900 92,281 69 
Previous week ....132,900 85,464 64 
Year ago ......... 114,900 84,700 73 
Two years ago....112,800 79,700 70 
Five-year average 56 
Ten-year average 57 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 88 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, 

St. Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
TUMO BH .nicscecs 518,430 240,657 46 
Previous week ....518,430 231,735 44 
Yee? OBO .ncescees 483,810 257,252 53 
Two years ago... .443,130 231,655 52 
Five-year average 42 
Ten-year average 49 


Export shipments by reporting mills 





were 5,440 bbls this week, 11,999 last 
week, 9,451 a year ago and 8,903 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 8 reported do- 
mestic business fair, 62 slow. 


ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
BONO BoD cccdccdvscsesecgs 22,845 48 
Previous week ..........+: 18,589 39 
Mee DD Gav ct icascav'dexs 23,165 49 
TWO VOATS GSO occccvesscce 17,272 36 


WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

SUMO BPD os covers 64,620 33,202 51 

Previous week ... 64,620 29,600 45 

BOGP BOO .ccises 64,620 26,949 41 

Two years ago... 39,420 22,695 57 
MILLFEED 


A further drop of $1 ton in bran oc- 
curred this week, with only a fair de- 
mand existing for quick shipment, and 
practically none for deferred deliveries. 
Keen inquiry for shorts, however, 
brought an advance of 50c in the spot 
market. Offerings of bran for deferred 
shipment reflected the full decline. All- 
June was quoted at $21@21.50 ton, and 
July-August at $18@18.50. Trade in 
bran was restricted by the fact that 
northwestern mills offered stocks for all 
deliveries to the East at a considerably 
lower price than the southwestern quo- 
tations. Current quotations, spot, per 
ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $22.50@23; 
brown shorts, $26@26.50; gray shorts, 
$28 @ 28.50. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Sales of flour this week, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, by about 85 
mills of the Southwest, represented 32 
per cent of capacity, compared with 24 
per cent the previous week and 31 per 
cent two weeks ago. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 


. (all rail) on flour in sacks, Kansas City 


to ports named, via Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboard, in cents per 100 lbs: Liver- 
pool, London, Manchester, via New Or- 
leans 501,c; Glasgow, via New Orleans 
52¥,c June seaboard, via New York 57c; 
Belfast, Dublin, via New Orleans 521,c 
June seaboard, via New York 6lc; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New 
Orleans 481%c June seaboard; Rotter- 
dam, Amsterdam, via New York 47c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 4814c, via New York 
47c; Christiania, via New Orleans 581,,¢, 
via New York 65c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 584%,c, via New York 65c. 


DELEGATES TO WHEAT CONFERENCE 


In response to a request from J. A. O. 
Preus, governor of Minnesota, C. V. 
Topping, secretary Southwestern Mill- 
ers’ League, this week appointed dele- 
gates from that organization to attend 
the National Wheat Conference which 
has been called by the governors of vari- 
ous wheat growing states, and will be 
held in Chicago, June 19-20. 

Those appointed by Mr. Topping are: 
Kansas, H. D. Yoder, Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co; H. V. Nye, Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina; C. M. Jack- 
man, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; Wil- 
liam Kelly, William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson; Ralph C, Sowden, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; E. S. Rea, 
Rea-Patterson Milling Co., Coffeyville; 
C. B. Warkentin, Newton Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. 

Nebraska: A. R. Kinney, Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha; C. L. 
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Aller, Black Bros. Flour Mills, Beatrice; 
Herbert E. Gooch, Gooch Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Lincoln; E. L. Stancliff, Crete 
Mills. 

Missouri: Harry G. Randall, Midland 
Flour Milling Co., Kansas City; L. A. 
Arneson, Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, Kansas City; W. B. Dunwoody, 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin; L. 
S. Meyer, John F: Meyer & Sons Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield; Henry S. Cowgill, 
Cowgill & Hill Milling Co., Carthage. 

Oklahoma: T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma 
City Mill & Elevator Co; Karl E. 
Humphrey, El Reno Mill & Elevator Co; 
J. F. Kroutil, Yukon Mill & Grain Co; 
John Maney, Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno. 

Colorado: J. K. Mullen, Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver; J. R. For- 
syth, Longmont Farmers’ Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver. 

Texas: J, F. Haviland, Texas Star 
Flour Mills, Galveston; H. G. Stinnett, 
Diamond Mill Co., Sherman; B. R. Neal, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., Dallas. 


CHANGES AT WESTERN STAR MILL 
Frank O. Jones, for the past year 
manager of the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, Kansas, this week announced his 
resignation to accept a position in the 
sales department of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., in general charge of field 
work with the independent and larger 
baking trade. 

Mr. Jones is succeeded at Salina by 
George T. Woolley, formerly for many 
years connected with the Western Star 
company but for the past three years 
retired from active milling and living 
on a farm at Olathe, Kansas. Associ- 
ated. with Mr. Woolley in the capacity 
of sales manager will be John J. Mor- 
ken, formerly central states salesman for 
the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, but for several months past 
connected with the office sales staff of 
the David Stott Flour Mills, Detroit, 
Mich. Mr. Morken visited here and at 
Salina this week, and returned to De- 
troit to close up his affairs there pre- 
paratory to returning to the Southwest 
within the next fortnight. 


NOTES 


E. W. Kidder, Morrow-Kidder Milling 
Co., Carthage, Mo., spent the week in 
Kansas City. 

B. F. Herren, manager Russell (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co., was in Kansas City 
part of this week. 


J. K. Mullen, president Colorado Mill- 
ing & Elevator Co., Denver, visited Kan- 
sas City this week. 


W. S. Nichols, of St. Joseph, Mo., has 
been engaged by the Wellington (Kan- 
sas) Milling & Elevator Co. as superin- 
tendent. 


Harry H. Unkefer, district sales man- 
ager Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., left this 
week on a 10 days’ vacation in the Ozark 
Mountains. 


C. L. Fontaine, Sr., vice president 
General Commission Co., Kansas City, 
has returned from a three weeks’ trip 
to Texas and California. 


N. W. Morcillo, export manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, left June 
8 for Cuba, where he will spend several 
weeks on business for his company. 


Frank J. Becker, Houston (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., visited in Kansas 
City late this week, on his return from 
Chicago, where he attended the annual 
meeting of the Association of Operative 
Millers. 


B. W. Waring, formerly of the Ca- 
nadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., and more recently with the Mc- 
Daniel Milling Co. Carthage, Mo., is 
now connected with the Brand-Dun- 
woody Milling Co., Joplin, Mo. 

B. N. Lathrop, general representative 
of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co., 
Chicago, spent a part of the week in the 
Southwest. He is arranging to take on 
the account of a mill in this field to rep- 
resent in Chicago territory in connection 
with the business of the St. Paul com- 
pany. 

Among the millers visiting Kansas 
City this week were Lloyd Cowgill, Cow- 

ill & Hill Milling Co., Cartha Mo; 

eorge Smith, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo; C. A. Hiebert, Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
sas; F. O. Jones, Western Star Mill Co., 
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Salina, Kansas; E. M. Kelly, Imperial 
Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas. 


Four new stands of rolls are being 
installed in the plant of the Ross Milling 
Co., Ottawa, Kansas, replacing old ma- 
chinery. The new rolls are larger than 
the old, and will slightly increase the 
capacity of the mill. The machinery was 
sold by S. H. Stolzfus, southwestern 
representative Nordyke & Marmon Co. 


A contract was let this week by the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
for the erection of a concrete addition 
to the warehouse adjoining the iil. 
Work will be done by the Jones-Hettel- 
stater Construction Co., Kansas Ciiy. 
The addition will be 54x80, two stories 
and basement, of the same construction 
as the rest of the buildings in the griiip, 
and will be completed by Sept. 1. Sicel 
and lumber purchased three years «vo, 
when the Goerz Flour Mills Co. as 
contemplating building at McPherson, 
Kansas, will he partly used in the }res- 
ent plans, 

A party composed of C. M. Har:ten- 
bergh, manager Southwestern M ing 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, J.C. Mu ray, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, W. S. ‘ ise, 
of Case, Pomeroy & Co., New York and 
John R. Harold, of the J. R. Hold 
Grain Co., Wichita, started out o: an 
inspection trip through the K. \sas 
wheatfields this week but, after one day 
of journeying through the mud, h: : to 
abandon the enterprise at Dodge : ity. 
For several years the men named to- 
gether with A. C. Loring and H. P. «ial- 
laher, Minneapolis, A. P. Walker, New 
York, and Charles W. Lonsdale, K. sas 
City, have made a trip over a ce lain 
route in Kansas; but this year only four 
could make the attempt, which end: in 
being weather bound. Their esti: utes 
on the prospective Kansas crop aver: ged 
in excess of 100,000,000 bus. 


SALINA 

Flour trade continues quiet, wit! no 
export demand or inquiry. Some uills 
report shipping directions very difficult 
to get, while others find them much bet- 
ter than in the previous week. ‘There 
has been a decided decline in prices. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City: short 
patent, $5.70@6.20 bbl; 95 per cent, $5.45 
@5.85; straight grade, $5.35@5.85. 

Wheat movement is very light, the con- 
tinued heavy rains making the roads 
heavy. The average price paid at coun- 
try stations is 90c bu. 

Millfeed prices remain steady, with 
fair demand, Feed in mixed cars, basis 
Kansas City, is quoted: bran, $1.25 per 
100 lbs; mill-run, $1.35; gray shorts, 
$1.45. 

SALINA OUTPUT 

Output of Salina (Kansas) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 44,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
et Se OR ES CTR TT. 17,833 38 
Previous week ...........+ 17,479 38 
Wee WED. cowevendsccevessi 25,764 56 
Two years ago .........+.. 28,089 60 


Grain inspections at the Salina branch 
of the Kansas state grain inspection bu- 
reau for the week ling June 7: what, 
101 cars; Kafir, 1; corn, 12. 


NOTES 

N. F. Noland, vice president Di is- 
Noland-Merrill Grain Co., visited the 3a- 
lina grain trade recently. 

J. H. Baldwin, head accountant (or 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is sp: :d- 
ing his vacation at Lincoln, Neb. 

L. G. Veatch, chemist for the H D. 
Lee Flour Mills Co. is spendin. 4 
month’s vacation in Iowa and Michig 

H. L. Robinson, vice president |. \- 
inson Milling Co. is spending a ‘Vv 
weeks’ vacation at Excelsior Springs, ° 

George Fagerstrom has returned f° 
a trip to Michigan and Iowa in the ~- 
terests of the Shellabarger Mill & |. - 
vator Co. 

Amos E. Jenkins has purchased | 
Jenkins wholesale bakery here. He ¥ 
with ‘the company formerly as rept - 
sentative in this territory. 

Heavy damage to wheat from seve! 
hailstorms is reported from the wester 
part of the state at Oakley and Winons 
some fine fields being a total loss. 

W. J. Cates, mill superintendent 0: 
the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
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attended the convention of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers in Chicago. 

E. L. Johnson has been appointed re- 
ceiver of the Belleville (Kansas) Milling 
Co. which was formerly operated under 
the partnership firm composed of S. D. 
Smith and G. A. Chapin. 

Cc. M. Phillips, superintendent, and 
H. L. Lentz, chemist, of the Robinson 
Milling Co., attended the conventions of 
the Association of Operative Millers and 
American Association of Cereal Chemists 
in Chicago. 

C. R. Vestal, secretary Salina Board 
of Trade, is spending a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion among the Minnesota lakes on a 
fishing trip. In his absence Jack Price, 
of the Goffe-Carkener Grain Co., Mc- 
Cook, Neb., is taking his place. 

C. A. Rogers, formerly with the Rob- 
inson- Wyatt Grain Co., and J. G. Meier, 
former manager of the grain department 
of the Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 
have formed a partnership and will open 
offices here about June 15 under the firm 
name of the Meier-Rogers Grain & Prod- 
uce Co. 

Among the 67 Kansas delegates named 
by Governor J. M. Davis to attend the 
National Wheat Conference at Chicago, 
June 19-20, are W. C. Lansdon, vice 
president Kansas Farmers’ Union, H. V. 
Nye, general manager Weber Flour Mills 
Corporntion, and E. E. Maschal, sales 


manager Shellabarger Mill & Elevator 
Co. a!' of Salina, 

NEBRASKA 
Omana, Nes—There is somewhat 
more activity in the flour trade. New 
busine-s has been coming in, and the 
mills are looking forward to further 


improvement in conditions. All of the 
Omah: mills are in operation, although 
they are not running full time. 

There has been a light movement of 
wheat to this market, and the demand 
for this cereal has been sufficient to take 
care of all offerings. The dark hard 
winters continue to sell at 6@8c pre- 
mium over the ordinary winters. 

There is an excellent demand for feed. 
Omaha mills and jobbers are selling 
their products in carload lots at the fol- 
lowing prices, f.o.b., Omaha: bran (for 
immediate delivery), $24.75 ton; brown 
shorts, $27; gray shorts, $29; middlings, 
$30; red dog, $33; alfalfa meal, choice 
$28.10, No. 1 $25.60, No. 2 $23.10; linseed 
meal, $41.60; cottonseed meal, 43 per 
cent, $49.00; hominy feed, white or yel- 
low, $30.60. 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 

sons, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

June 3-9 .......... 28,100 14,098 61 

Previous week .... 23,100 16,641 72 

me GOR ‘cdoebss<s 18,900 19,183 101 

Two years ago ..... 24,000 17,219 71 
NOTES 

Herbert E. Nelson, of Duluth, has 


been appointed inspector in charge of 
the Federal Grain Supervision office in 
Omaha. He has been connected with the 
Federal Grain Supervision office at Du- 
luth for some time. 

_C. Vincent, president of the Vincent 
Grain Co, and one of the oldest members 
of the Omaha Grain Exchange, who 
underwent a surgical operation at an 
Omaha hospital two weeks ago, has so 
far convalesced as to be at his office 
again. 


A letter from Beatrice, Neb., says: 
“Farmers in Gage County are making 
Plans for the wheat harvest here soon. 
The grain is ripening fast and, with 
favorable weather, will be ready to cut 
na few weeks. Estimates place the 
yield at 70 to 80 per cent.” 


M. W. Cochrane, for a number of 
years in charge of the commission de- 
partment of the George A. Roberts 
Grain Co, has taken a similar position 
with the Norris Grain Co. in this mar- 
ket, A. E. Priest succeeds Mr. Coch- 
hig with the George A. Roberts Grain 


A letter from Stella, Neb., says: “Con- 
Servative estimates place Hessian fly 
damage in this locality at 20 per cent. 

e farmers are plowing up as much 
4% 25 acres of wheat, while other fields 


> 


do not seem to be affected. Early plant- 
ed grain on old wheat stubble is worst 
affected.” 

The members of the Omaha Grain Ex- 
change gave a dinner at the Athletic 
Club, Thursday evening, June 7, in honor 
of W. H. McDonald and J. R. Schmidt. 
Mr. McDonald, who has been for several 
years in charge of the Federal Grain 
Supervision office here, will go to Chi- 
cago to take charge of the office there. 
Mr. Schmidt, who came here a number 
of years ago as manager for Dilts & 
Morgan, Inc., and who of late has been 
with the Miller-Wilson Grain Co., has 
been engaged to take charge of the Mar- 
shall Hall Co.’s grain business at St. 
Joseph, Mo. On behalf of the hosts, S. 
S. Carlisle, president of the Omaha 
Grain Exchange, presented Mr. McDon- 
ald a suitcase and Mr. Schmidt a watch. 


Leien Leste. 


COLORADO 


Several inquiries were received by Col- 
orado mills for flour during the current 
week, and a fair volume of business for 
immediate shipment resulted. Some of 
this flour was sold at the previous week’s 
figures, but, in territory where competi- 
tion is unusually keen, mills shaded their 
price somewhat in order to satisfy their 
customers and hold the business. Prac- 
tically all of the orders received at this 
time are for immediate shipment, as 
buyers do not seem to have enough con- 
fidence in the market to justify their 
making commitments for any length of 
time. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.45@6.65; standard patent, $5.70 
@5.80; self-rising flour, $6.70@6.80,—all 
in 98-lb cottons, prompt to 30-day ship- 
ment, 

With a little better tone to the flour 
market, the supply of millfeed was natu- 
rally increased somewhat, and this re- 
sulted in taking the edge off the demand 
for bran in this territory. However, 
when the mills reduced their asking price 
$2 ton they were able to sell all they 
produced, indicating that the decline in 
this commodity will probably be gradual. 
Bran is now selling at $34 ton, f.o.b., 
Denver, and $36, f.o.b., Colorado com- 
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mon points. White bran, 10c per 100 


lbs more. 
NOTES 


The Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Den- 
ver, is moving its offices from the eighth 
to the sixth floor of the Cooper Build- 
ing into larger quarters. 


Prospects for the wheat crop on the 
Burlington Railroad between Denver 
and Sterling are fairly good, but from 
that point to the Nebraska line indica- 
tions are that only one half to two 
thirds of a crop will be raised. 





FLOUR MARKETS IN CUBA 


Havana, Cupa, June 2.—Local flour 
prices continue at last week’s level. 
Some scattering lots have been snapped 
up at very low figures. This flour was 
on wharf or in warehouse, and had either 
been sent on consignment or had been 
refused by buyer. As might be expected, 
this business did not improve the general 
tone of the market. 

A number of firms of untried reputa- 
tion are engaged in the flour importing 
business at present, and their specula- 
tions are a serious difficulty for estab- 
lished concerns. Their activities are 
bringing severe criticism from the trade 
at large. 

During the writer’s 18 years’ experi- 
ence in the flour business he has never 
before seen conditions so unsettled as 
at present. The general impression is 
that there is a surplus of old wheat 
stocks, and it does not seem possible that 
prices can reach a higher level. The im- 
portance of Canadian flour as a competi- 
tor for the business of this market is 
becoming more and more apparent in 
the import statistics. If the Canadian 
crop justifies the present estimates, 
American flour business here is likely to 
show an appreciable reduction. 

An American travelling agent, who 
sought the writer’s advice before start- 
ing on a business trip through the island, 
reported in a letter received yesterday 
that business was very dull in all the 
markets he had visited. He found more 
flour salesmen in the field than last year, 
which is also true of Havana, but he 
also discovered that many mill prod- 
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ucts have disappeared after their initial 
shipments. 

“It is very funny,” writes this cor- 
respondent, “to note the different types 
of flour agents one meets in these Cuban 
cities. Some were formerly restaurant 
clerks, barbers, railroad clerks, etc. One 
of them has been telling bakers that he 
was selling the best flour in Cuba, be- 
cause it was suitable for manufacturing 
crackers.” 

This criticism is just, but it can also 
be applied to some of the mills’ own 
travellers, who usually are more like 
phonographs than flour salesmen. Good 
salesmen are as difficult to find here as 
in the United States. The game is a 
hard one here, but there are many “aces.” 

A local sale of 3,000 sacks of flour 
below open quotations is reported, There 
is likely to be more such business be- 
tween now and August. 

Import statistics for the first quarter 
of 1923 register about 50 shippers, most 
of them with only one or two orders 
each. 

The week’s flour imports follow: from 
Canada, 4,310 200-lb sacks to Havana, 
825 to Manzanillo, 300 to Santiago, 680 
to Nuevitas and 2,000 to Cienfuegos; 
from the United States, 3,400 to Havana, 
4,420 to Manzanillo, 1,540 to Santiago, 
1,400 to Sagua, 2,000 to Matanzas, 2,187 
to Nuevitas and 1,430 to Cienfuegos. 

The week’s imports of grain from the 
United States comprised 4,406 200-lb 
sacks of oats, 12,540 sacks of corn and 
39,000 sacks of rice. 

Luis MENENDEZ BLANCco. 





BANKERS INDORSE WHEAT MEETING 
The thirty-fourth annual convention of 
the Minnesota Bankers’ Association, held 
in Minneapolis, during the week ending 
June 9, indorsed the national wheat con- 
ference to be held in Chicago late this 
month, and determined to be represented 
there by a delegate. The convention 
gave its approval to the St. Lawrence 
waterway project, and in its resolutions 
called upon Congress and the Canadian 
Parliament to speed its construction. 





Hungary is primarily an agricultural 
and stock raising country, with 4,200,000 
of its 7,840,000 inhabitants engaged in 
agriculture. 














MILLING STUDENTS BUILD A FLOAT 


One of the big events of the school year at the Kansas State Agricultural College is the annual “Ag Fair,” in 
imitation of a county fair, given under direction of the agricultural division of the —_. 
This year the students in the milling division figured prominently in the fair display, both in a specially con- 


structed float and in the arrangement of the educational exhibit. 


The float, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 


tion, featured an old-fashioned water mill with paintings on the sides of the carriage showing the advancement of mill- 
ing from barbaric times to the present day. Decorations along the sides were made up of sacks of flour contributed 
by millers who have taken an active interest in the work of the milling school. 

In the educational exhibit, a central position was occupied by a miniature reproduction of the Salina plant of 
the Weber Flour Mills’ Corporation surrounded by an old Indian mortar and handstones, a modern roller mill and other 


equipment used in mills of the present time. 


ples of mill streams. 
visitors. 


The various steps in milling were shown by carefully arranged sam- 
Souvenir samples of “Aggie’s Best” flour, the product of the college mill, were given away to 
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Flour business this week was disap- 
pointing to most of the local dealers, 
who in the main report sales even less 
than during the previous week. The 
trade as a whole lacks confidence in the 
market, and does not seem disposed to 
consider future needs for the time being. 

Spring wheat mill representatives, 
with few exceptions, describe conditions 
as very unsatisfactory. With prices 
down closer to a hard winter level, they 
have held the opinion that business 
should pick up, but no improvement has 
materialized, Buyers seem satisfied to 
take on small parcels at frequent inter- 
vals, and pay little attention to future 
requirements. The few exceptions were 
the large northwestern mills, whose rep- 
resentatives report having sold a satis- 
factory volume of flour this week. It is 
reported that they had an attractive 
price, and that sales were for shipment 
up to 90 days.. This buying was mainly 
by the family trade, and it is assumed 
that some of the chain store companies 
took fair-sized lots. 

Hard winters are not moving in any 
volume. Very few mills have quoted 
new crop prices, and sales of old crop 
flour were scattered this week. Soft 
winters seem to be moving better than 
the other flours, but business is not ac- 
tive. However, fair sales to cracker bak- 
ers have been reported. 

The call for rye flour was reported by 
some dealers as somewhat better this 
week, Prices have been very attractive, 
and some buyers have taken advantage 
of these by covering their near-by re- 
quirements. The improved demand was 
reflected by the increase in the local 
output, which totaled 5,000 bbls. White 
is quoted at $3.65@4 bbl, medium at 
$3.50@3.75, and dark at $3.20@3.50. 

Semolinas were in quiet demand, al- 
though some sales were reported this 
week, but buyers looked for and got con- 
cessions before taking hold. No. 2 semo- 
lina is quoted at $5.55@6 bbl, jute; No. 
3 semolina, $5.40@5.75; fancy durum 
patent, $5.%5@5.55. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, f.o.b., 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.30@6.60 
bbl, standard patent $5.70@6.30, first 
clear $4.75@5.25, second clear $3.30@ 
3.80; hard winter short patent $5.60@6, 
95 per cent patent $5.20@5.50, straight 
$4.90@5.20, first clear $4.40@4.90; soft 
winter short patent $5.75@6, standard 
patent $5.40@5.50, straight $5.20@5.30, 
first clear $4.40@4.80. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

SOMO. BO. ccicscesecs 40,000 23,000 58 
Previous week ..... 40,000 20,000 50 
BORE GOD 0 occcg races 40,000 26,500 66 
Two years ago ..... 26,700 18,250 68 

MILLFEED 


Feed prices are on a downward trend, 
and all grades show a loss for the week. 
Bran, in particular, has undergone a 
sharp break, and quotations as low as 
$23.50 ton have been made in this mar- 
ket. 

Demand is not very active. Buyers 
seem to be holding off as long as pos- 
sible, and take transit feed, offerings of 
which are reported to be _ plentiful. 
Standard mthdiinas are also weaker, but 
there is a wide range between middlings 
and bran. Heavy feeds are still com- 
paratively firm, and some report a very 
good demand for flour middlings. 
Spring bran is quoted at $23.50@26.65 





ton, hard winter bran $24.75@25, soft 
winter bran $25.50@26, standard mid- 
dlings $28@29.65, flour middlings $30@ 
33.65, red dog $34@36.65. 


CASH WHEAT 


Receipts fell off considerably the past 
week, totaling only 79 cars, compared 
with 118 last week, and 87 a year ago. 
Red winters were firm, and _ millers 
snapped up the few cars available, but 
were only interested in the choice grades 
of other varieties. Hard winters were 
only in fair demand. Millers took the 
best grades, and elevators and shippers 
bought sparingly. Springs unchanged as 
to supplies and demand, which was 
rather quiet. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 12@l14c 
over July, No. 2 red 11@14c over; No. 1 
hard 2@8c over, No. 2 hard 2@2'%c 
over; Nos. 1 and 2 yellow hard, 1144@2c 
over; No. 1 dark northern 3@10c over, 
No. 1 northern 3@6c over. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Prices moved upward the past week, 
and show a gain of 50c@$1. Quotations 
are around $38 ton, f.o.b., Chicago, for 
31 and 32 per cent. Demand was much 
better this week, and resellers report 
fairly good sales, mainly for near-by 
shipment. 


DEATH OF HEAD MILLER 


John H. Guhl, head miller for the H. 

P. Schmidt Milling Co., Oshkosh, Wis., 
died on June 4, after an illness of four 
weeks. He suffered a general break- 
down about a month ago, but his condi- 
tion did not become serious until a week 
before his death, when pneumonia de- 
veloped. 
» Mr. Guhl was 54 years of age, and was 
born near Stettin, Germany, in 1869. He 
was a small boy when his family moved 
to Oshkosh, and spent practically all his 
life in that city and vicinity. He was 
a miller for many years, and held the 
position of head miller for the H. P. 
Schmidt Milling Co. for the last 16 years. 
Previous to that time he had been with 
the Svetlik Milling Co., Cadott, Wis., and 
other milling concerns. 

Mr. Guhl was well known among op- 
erative millers, and was highly esteemed 
by his many friends. Funeral services 
were held on June 6 from his residence 
and the Grace Lutheran Church, Osh- 
kosh. The deceased is survived by the 
widow, four sons, three daughters, and 
three sisters. 


NOTES 


L. W. Irvine, of the J. J. Badenoch 
Co., Chicago, is on a month’s vacation. 

A. Fassler, of Willis Norton & Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, was a Chicago visitor 
during the week. 

Ben L. Yohe, of the Shady Bend 
(Kansas) Mill, spent two days in Chi- 
cago this week, and left on June 6 for 
Philadelphia. 

G. Moen, of the laboratory department 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapo- 
lis, spent the past week in Chicago on a 
vacation trip. 

Arvo Joh. Ahti, flour dealer, Helsing- 
fors, Finland, is spending a few days 
in Chicago, after visiting in the North- 
west and the Southwest. 

L. A. Williams has been engaged by 
Chapin & Co., Chicago, mixed feed man- 
ufacturers, to represent it in Wisconsin, 
with headquarters at Milwaukee. 

G. W. Moody, president Weyauwega 
(Wis.) re | Co., called at this office 
on June 5, on his way to Cleveland, New 
York and other eastern markets. 

E. D. Roberts and M. Seymour, of the 
Scranton office of the King Midas Mill- 
ling Co., will spend the next week at the 
home office of the company at Minne- 
apolis. 


Arthur G. Hessburg, treasurer Hia- 
watha Grain Co., Minneapolis, called at 
this office on June 6, on his way to St. 
Louis to attend the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 


John W. Burns, Louisville, Ky., cen- 
tral states field manager Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation, Kansas City, arrived 
in Chicago on June 9, and will spend a 
few days here. He was accompanied by 
Mrs. Burns. 

This department has received a _re- 
quest from an old-established south- 
western mill for a high grade flour sales- 
man for Illinois territory. A first class 
man is wanted, one who can hold estab- 
lished business and get new accounts. 


Lake shipments from Chicago this 
week were 15,000 bbls flour, of which 
11,000 went to Buffalo and 4,000 to Erie; 
348,000 bus corn, of which 102,000 went 
to Buffalo, 50,000 to Ogdensburg, 160,000 
to Depot Harbor, and 36,000 to Mon- 
treal. 

G. D. Campbell, R. H. Stone, W. J. 
Seymour and J. R. Mitchell, of the Wis- 
consin sales department, and Charles 
Woodward, H. L. Graves and C. Men- 
denhall, of the Indiana department of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., visited the 
Chicago office during the past week. 


Martin Luther, manager Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Milling Co., will be in Chicago 
on June 11 and will visit the Chicago 
durum representative, Fred Hamilton. 
He will attend the annual meeting of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association at Cedar Point, June 12-14. 


A. J. Oberg, general sales manager, and 
J. H. Carlson, manager, durum depart- 
ment King Midas Milling Co., Minne- 
apolis, after attending the sales confer- 
ence its company held in Chicago on 
June 8, left for Cedar Point, Ohio, where 
they will attend the annual meeting of 
the National Macaroni Manufacturers’ 
Association, 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & 
Son, V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., and Herman F. Wright, manager 
flour mill department American Hominy 
Co., returned to Chicago on June 7 from 
New York, where they attended the 
meeting of the National Federated Flour 
Clubs. Walter S. Johnson, of the V. 
Thompson Co., returned June 8. 


WISCONSIN 


MitwavuKker, Wis.—Flour trade dur- 
ing most of the week of June 3-9 was 
very dull, with prices dropping further 
in sympathy with the weakness in the 
wheat market. At the week end, inter- 
est among customers was somewhat more 
active in view of the moderately bullish 
construction placed on the government 
crop report issued June 8. 

There were no shipping directions to 
speak of all week, and with sales con- 
fined to small lots for prompt delivery, 
which could easily be filled out of mill 
and warehouse stocks, production 
dropped sharply and was only 2 per cent 
of capacity. One large mill took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity provided b 
the slackness of business to make need- 
ed repairs and adjustments. Estab- 
lished prices at mills, despite the re- 
ductions made during the week, were 
largely nominal, 

hile feed was in active demand in re- 
cent weeks, considerable flour was moved 
in mixed cars, customers being required 
to accept a quantity of flour proportion- 
ate to their purchases of feeds, as the 
result of which they ordered out flour 
when all they really wanted was feed. 
Now neither is wanted, and trade is in a 
state of suspense. 

In the price reductions made during 
the week, the heaviest cut was in fancy 
patent, bakers patent being held some- 
what firmer, as the call was confined al- 
most entirely to straight. Family flour 
declined 35@50c bbl, while straight was 
reduced 15@35c. At the close, on June 
9, fancy city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $6.65@7.05, 
and straight at $6.20@6.30, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks. 

Little clear flour is available for cur- 
rent orders, local mills still being booked 
up well ahead, especially on the fancy 
grades. Low grade is slow of sale and 
tending to accumulations. Prices on 
fancy are unchanged, but almost en- 
tirely nominal. .Second clear is about 
15@20c lower. At the close, on June 9, 
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first clear was quoted at $5.45@5.65, and 
second nominally at $3.85@4.50, in 98-]b 
cottons, 

Most of the business in Kansas flour 
in the Milwaukee market has been done 
by jobbers. Mills have sold very little. 
Customers appear to be fairly well covy- 
ered to meet the requirements of the 
usual blending needs when the new crop 
flour starts to move. Jobbers were able 
to sell Kansas at substantial reductions 
under established mill prices, and seemed 
to have no trouble getting all they want- 
ed at prices which enabled them to make 
a profit, even when reselling under the 
market. Prices at mills were 20@40c 
bbl lower. Fancy brands of Kansas 
family patent were quoted at $6.40@(.50, 
and straight at $5.95@6.10, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


SUMO. BD ccescdrcns 

Previous week..... 16,000 4,900 31 
EOSt VOOR. ccccceess 16,000 TT ii 
Two years ago..... 24,000 8,102 45 
Three years ago.... 24,000 13,000 54 
Four years ago..... 18,000 4,000 22 
Five years ago..... 16,000 11,000 68 


Shipments of flour from Milwaukee 
—— the week ended June 9 were 11,- 
230 bbls, compared with 10,550 in the 
preceding week, and 10,850 in the same 
week last year; receipts were 2,290 
bbls, compared with 13,650 last week and 
33,200 last year. Local shipments since 
Jan. 1 represent an increase of about 11 
per cent, but receipts have fallen off 
nearly 50 per cent. 


RYE FLOUR 


The market is very dull, and there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of 
improvement, as demand at this season 
of the year is usually inactive. Produc- 
tion has been declining steadily and dur- 
ing the week ended June 9 operations 
were entirely omitted, as stocks at mills 
and in warehouses are considered ainple 
to take care of the desultory demand 
for the present. In the previous week, 
output was 200 bbls, and in the same 
week in 1922, 1,500, The entire year has 
been one of disappointing demand, and 
output has been sustained ay 3 | by the 
active call for rye middlings during that 
time. Export requirements have been 
absent most of the period, as Europe 
has been taking the grain rather than 
the flour, and domestic consumption has 
not been up to standard. The price of 
flour is exceptionally low, althoug!: re- 
cently strengthened by an upward reac- 
tion in the cash and option market. Com- 
pared with last week, values are off 10 
@léic bbl. At the close, on June 9, pure 
white choice Wisconsin patent was quoted 
at $4.50@4.60, straight at $4.20@ 4.30, 
pure dark at $3.70@4.05, and ordinary 
dark at $3.55@3.90, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILLFEED 


Despite expectations expressed u) to 
a very short time ago that milifeed 
prices would hold fairly steady through 
the summer season, the general weak- 
ness in grains, flour and cereals has 
caused a break in which bran dropped 
$3.50@4 ton and standard middlings 


* were reduced $2, ranging $5 above bran. 


Winter bran is at a nominal premium of 
$1.25@2 ton over spring. With the ex- 
ception of hominy feed, which is nomi- 
nally unchanged, all feed prices have de- 
clined during the past week. 

While there is no particularly keen 
insistence on the part of buyers to get 
bookings on a rH cal basis, mills are 
not making any offers of size, mos! of 
the selling interests adhering to the be- 
lief that prices will hold fairly steady 
and justify no concessions which uy- 
ers are demanding at present on July- 
August shipment. Current prices of 
bran are still $5@6 ton, and middiings 
$7@8, above last year. 

Production is light and prospects «re 
for continued small output, so that inill- 
ers are looking for a relatively steady 
feed market for the time being. Mills 
quote standard bran at $22@23 ton, win- 
ter bran $23.25@25, standard fine mid- 
dlings $27@28, flour middlings $31@°?, 
red dog $34@35, rye middlings $27.50@ 
28, hominy feed $34.50, in 100-Ib sacks, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. Shipments of mill- 
feed from Milwaukee in the week ended 
June 9 were 4,744 tons, compared with 
3,621 in the same week in 1922; receipts 
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were nothing, against 3,360 tons last 


year. 
NOTES 

Fire of undetermined origin on June 
1 totally destroyed the Louis Schnee- 
berger flour mill on Sanborn Avenue, 
Ashland, Wis., causing an estimated loss 
of $15,000. 

Franklyn S. Funke, of the Vye Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, and O. Fred Olson, of 
the Farmers’ Elevators’ Commission Co., 
Minneapolis, have been elected to mem- 
bership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, 

A. L. Flanagan, manager of the Mil- 
waukee office of the Fraser-Smith Co., 
is on a combined business and recreation 
trip, and local affairs in the meantime 
are being handled by Harry H. Flow, of 
Windom, Minn. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
filed in behalf of the Ashburn Grain & 
Feed Co. of Janesville, Wis. The capi- 
tal stock is $25,000 and the principals 
are L. J. Ashburn, Ostrein Ashburn and 
Andrew Tillotson. 

The state board of control, Madison, 
Wis., is asking for sealed bids until 
June 19, at 11 a.m., for one carload of 
flour for delivery to the Wisconsin State 
Prison, Waupun, Wis., and one car for 
the State Industrial School for Boys at 
Waukesha, Wis. 

Mi!waukee flour stocks on June 1, as 
reported by the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, were 53,359 bbls, compared 
with 40,778 on May 1, and 21,418 on 
June 1, 1922. Stocks on June 1, 1921, 
were 12,513 bbls; 1920, 17,891; 1919, 10,- 
992; i918, 17,728; 1917, 25,506; 1916, 
41,902. 

Mrs. Charles A. Krause, wife of the 
head of the Charles A. Krause Milling 
Co, prominent Milwaukee corn milling 
concern, accompanied by their son, 
Charles A. Krause, Jr., will sail from 
New York on the Homeric, on June 16, 
for a three months’ tour of Europe. 
They will be accompanied from New 
York by Miss Helen Krause, who has 
been attending Smith College. Mr. and 
Mrs. Krause returned late in April from 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

It is understood that stockholders of 
the Marinette (Wis.) Flour Mills Co. 
are taking steps to liquidate the assets, 
with the intention of suspending the 
business. The concern sustained a heavy 
loss by fire in February, and while in- 
surance adjustments were of fair pro- 
portions, the expense of reconstruction 
and re-equipment is considered too 
heavy, especially in view of the state of 
the flour market during the past year 
or two and future prospects. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
four, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


1923— Flour,bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
er $5.76 $1.32 $ .871 
ae <eenes 5.72 1.30 846 
February ..... 5.79 1.27 -850 
January ...... 5.75 1.28 821 

1922— 

December .... 6.61 1.24 802 
November .... 5.47 1.23 -810 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 177 
September 5.45 1.17 701 
OS Se 5.84 1.26 714 
—— ere 5.90 1.31 784 
RPS 6.18 1.30 706 
eee 6.07 1.39 712 
RR we 6.05 1.37 696 
eee 5.82 1.36 695 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 +635 
January ...... 5.50 1.21 -625 

1921— 

December ..... 5.57 1.21 -635 
November .... 6.00 1.18 -612 
October ....... 6.27 1.30 595 
September .... 6.55 1.34 -600 
Se 6.60 1.40 -640 
Oe vccsleven 7.05 1.50 -710 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
jaa 1904 and 1920, and by fiscal years ended 
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Nothing broke the monotony of a dull 
and lifeless flour market this week, with 
the possible exception of a few offers 
on new crop flour, but, so far as is 
known, no sales resulted. 

Prices were inclined to be still weaker 
because of the continued lower trend of 
the wheat market. The baking trade 
continues apathetic, and is bearing out 
the opinion formed a month or six weeks 
ago to the effect that it was well bought 
ahead for the balance of the present 
crop year. 

Some flour is still moving to Latin 
American countries, but for the most 
part sales made to those markets are of 
small volume. However, buyers are in 
the market rather frequently and, as a 
result, this business is the best of the 
export trade at present. It is extremely 
difficult for exporters in this territory 
to move any flour to the United King- 
dom or the Continent at anything like 
satisfactory prices. 

Mills dependent upon southern busi- 
ness to take care of the greater part of 
their output are operating only moder- 
ately. Business conditions in that ter- 
ritory are not bad, but what buying is 
being done now is watched very care- 
fully, and this will continue to be the 
case until some idea can be had as to 
what the 1923 cotton crop will prove to 
be. Indications, however, are for a 
gradual and steady improvement in this 
class of business. 

Flour quotations are as follows: spring 
first patent $6.20@6.50 per 140 lbs, jute, 
St. Louis; standard patent $6@6.25, 
first clear $5@5.40; hard winter short 
patent $5.70@6, straight $4.90@5.10, 
first clear $4.30@4.60; soft winter short 
patent $5.80@6.10, straight $5.10@5.30, 
first clear $4.50@4.80. 


MILLFEED 


Dull and weak, with sales limited and 
prices largely nominal. Despite the fact 
that offerings are rather light, there 
does not seem to be sufficient demand 
in the country to prevent prices from 
slipping downward. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $25@25.25 ton; soft winter 
bran, $25.25@25.50; gray shorts, $30@ 
30.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
TOMO SB on cccvcvccvesececs 33,700 67 
Previous week ...........+. 30,600 60 
"BOOP GRO ci. decvosevcwvccae 28,600 57 
TWO PORTS GOO 606000005000 25,000 50 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Fiour Pet. of 
output activity 
PS reerrrrerr ree rs 35,200 46 
Previous week ............ 37,800 49 
FORP OBO .sccscsvcrvccccver 26,600 34 
DWE FOOLS HO occ cccccscve 25.700 33 


CONGRESSMAN HONORED AT DINNER 


Cleveland A. Newton, congressman 
from St. Louis, at a dinner given in his 
honor at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, 
this week, urged the further use of the 
inland water transportation facilities of 
the country, and declared that the rail- 
roads have established “cutthroat rates” 
to strangle waterway transportation. 

The dinner was attended by 278 peo- 
ple, among whom were W. J. Edwards, 
president Merchants’ Exchange of St. 
Louis, A. M. Hyde, governor of Mis- 
souri, Charles L. Potter, president Mis- 
sissippi River Commission, and James E. 
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Smith, president Mississippi Valley As- 
sociation, 


TO VOTE ON AMENDMENT 
Members of the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis will hold a special election, 
June 14, to vote on a proposed amend- 
ment to the rules of the exchange, the 
amendment reading as follows: 

“For delivery on and after Sept. 30, 
1923, all contracts made for corn, unless 
otherwise specified, shall be understood 
as for ‘contract’ corn, and on such con- 
tracts a tender of the following de- 
scribed grades of corn, in such quantity 
as may be convenient to the seller, but 
in no case less than 1,000 bus of any one 
grade, shall be deemed a valid tender at 
the price difference mentioned in the fol- 
lowing schedule; provided, further, that 
not less than 1,000 bus shall be delivered 
in any one elevator: 

“No. 1 and 2 yellow corn, at contract 
price. 

“No. 1 and 2 white corn, at 1%4c per bu 
under contract price. 

“No. 1 and 2 mixed corn, at 1c per 
bu under contract price. 

“No. 3 yellow corn, at 2c per bu under 
contract price. 

“No. 3 white corn, at 2%c per bu 
under contract price. 

“No. 3 mixed corn, at 3c per bu under 
contract price. 

“Provided, further, that during the 
months of March, April and May the 
following discounts shall prevail: 

“No. 3 yellow corn, at 4c per bu under 
contract price. 

“No. 3 white corn, at 414c per bu 
under contract price. 

“No. 3 mixed corn, at 5c per bu under 
contract price.” 

NOTES 

E. C. Andrews, Jr., of the Andrews 
Flour Co., St. Louis, spent several days 
in Nashville, Tenn., on business this 
week, 

Corn products are quoted, per 100 lbs, 
as follows by St. Louis mills: corn meal, 
$1.90@2.10; cream meal, $2.05@2.15; 
grits and hominy, $2.10@2.20. 

Henry W. Meyerhoff, formerly as- 
sistant sales manager of the St. Louis 
office of the Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, 
is now in charge of the company’s Kan- 
sas City office. 

W. D. Gibbs, a banker of Winchester, 
Ill., has been elected vice president of 
the Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, 
and manager of the New Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank. 

E. M. Hibbs, of the B. C. Christopher 
Co., Kansas City, was in St. Louis this 
week on business’, and while here attend- 
ed the annual convention of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association. 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of 
the Southern Illinois Millers’ Associa- 
tion will be held at Sparta, June 27. It 
will be an all-day session, and will be 
held at the Sparta Country Club. 

St. Louis mills quote rye products, in 
98-lb cottons, as follows: fancy white 
patent $4.70@4.80, standard patent $4.50 
@4.60, medium white $4.40@4.50, 
straight $4.30@4.40, dark $3.75@3.85, 
rye meal $3.90@4.10. 

The Terminal Railroad Association of 
St. Louis handled 207,094 cars loaded 
with freight in May, compared with 165,- 
168 in May, 1922, and 147,879 in May, 
1921. This is a significant barometer of 
general business activity. 

J. M. Chilton, who has been in charge 
of the Denver office of the Hall-Baker 
Grain Co., Kansas City, for the past two 
years, arrived in St. Louis the first of 
the week and will open an office in the 
local market for this concern. The as- 
sistant to Mr. Chilton in the St. Louis 
office, which will be located at 358 Pierce 
Building, will be John Fennelly. 
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The railroads of the Southwest loaded 
56,106 cars with revenue freight in the 
third week of May, which was 5,000 more 
than for the ogee tg week of last 
year, but 3,000 under the mark of two 
years ago. Southern roads in the same 
week loaded 135,181 cars, a gain of ap- 
proximately 11,000 over last year, and 
25,000 over the corresponding week two 
years ago. 

Effective June 10 the offices of the 
Eberle-Albrecht Flour Co., which have 
been located at 218 South Main Street 
for many years, will be situated at the 
company’s blending plant, 3926-28 Ger- 
aldine Avenue. The offices of the Fischer 
Flour Co., which have been located at 
the South Main Street address, will also 
be moved to the blending plant on Ger- 
aldine Avenue. 


MILLER’S SHARE OF DOLLAR 


He and the Grain Dealer Together Get Only 
3.4c, Chicago Exchange Official Tells 
Feed Men at St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—When the housewife 
pays $1 for bread, the grain dealer and 
flour miller together receive only 3.4c, 
John R. Mauff, executive vice president 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, told the 
American Feed Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in its meeting here on June 7. 

“Ninety-six and six tenths cents,” he 
said, “is shared by the wheat grower, 
the railroads, the baker and the bread 
retailer. These figures are the conclu- 
sions, not only of the grain statisticians, 
but also of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry which so reported 
to Congress. 

“Tt is the high efficiency of the grain 
exchange that has reduced the toll be- 
tween producer and consumer. No 
other staple foodstuff is distributed at 
so low a cost.” 

Mr. Mauff, who discussed before the 
convention the functions of the modern 
grain exchange, declared even a super- 
ficial examination would show that the 
profits of the middleman in the grain 
business are very low, compared with 
other industries. 

“The grain commission man must ar- 
range the financing of the grain move- 
ment,” he said. “Cars must be sampled 
on receipt. Inspection must be checked. 
Then begins the round of buyers, com- 
parison of bids and, finally, sale of the 
grain to the highest bidder. Much rou- 
tine follows the sale, such as disposition 
of orders, confirmation of sale, check- 
ing state weighmaster’s report, invoice 
to purchaser, account of sales to ship- 
per, and confirmation and payment of 
freight charges. 

“For all this service and financial risk, 
rendered, let us say, on a 2,000-bu car- 
load of corn, the grain commission man’s 
total return, from which his expenses 
and overhead must be deducted, is from 
$15 to $20. There is no difficulty in 
tracing the consumer’s dollar in the 
grain trade. The grain exchange is a 
splendid example of American efficiency 
in commerce and industry.” 

Mr. Mauff said that if the government 
followed a judicious policy in enforce- 
ment of the grain futures act he antici- 
pated no trade disturbances, as the law 
recognizes the value of speculation and 
the maintenance of the futures market. 











Bulgaria—Crops 
Grain crops of Bulgaria, as reported by the 
Director General of Statistics, by calendar 
years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 


1922... 27,925 9,324 19,802 9,370 7,204 
1921... 31,893 9,094 24,172 9,301 6,693 
1920... 29,998 9,451 20,851 7,004 6,056 
1919... 29,775 9,260 25,457 7,387 6,140 
1918... 25,341 7,094 8,144 3,613 4,427 
1917... 33,294 11,980 17,780 6,558 65,901 
1916... 27,764 10,037 17,471 6,440 5,356 
1915... 36,940 11,848 29,821 9,130 7,107 
1914... 25,980 9,217 31,075 8,080 17,265 
1913... 43,502 11,486 28,979 8,704 8,087 
1912... 44,756 12,440 28,475 8,707 8,422 
1911... 48,295 12,390 30,590 10,421 8,992 
1910... 42,247 14,083 28,360 10,789 9,045 


ACRES (000°S OMITTED) 


Wheat Barley Corn Oats Rye 
| ee eee eee 1,198 433 ose 
1922.. 1,930 554 1,552 366 482 
1921 2,361 551 1,418 ° 407 489 
1920 2,183 655 1,407 345 464 
1919 2,057 484 1,445 284 455 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department. 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 








Lonpvon, Enca., May 23, 1923 








The past week’s trading has been in- 
terrupted by the Whitsuntide holidays. 
Monday, which is supposed to be the 
most important market day of the week, 
was a holiday all over the country. At 
this time of year many mills close down 
for an overhaul, so that, with holidays 
and overhauling, business has been re- 
stricted. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, prices show an appreciable ad- 
vance, although at the close today they 
were at the worst. 

A premium is still obtainable for ar- 
rived wheat, generally caused by a genu- 
ine milling demand and not as the re- 
sult of speculation. Speculation in near- 
by parcels is at best a hazardous game 
to play, as there is always the possibility 
of having to land the wheat, which is a 
matter that is not to be treated lightly 
in these days of high landing charges. 

As regards the more distant wheat 
parcels, trade seems to be very lim- 
ited, the discount offered evidently be- 
ing insufficient to induce speculation. 
Perhaps the fact that the flour trade is 
so very quiet may have something to do 
with this, for it is understood that mill- 
ers, while still busy with contracts made 
six weeks ago, find it extremely difficult 
to get new business. It is possible the 
bakers, who have been such successful 
buyers in the past, think that by holding 
off they may induce the same competi- 
tion among millers again, but for the 
sake of the whole trade it is hoped that 
the millers, having bought their experi- 
ence, will stand out for more profitable 
business conditions, in which case, while 
they may not all be running full time, 
yet the trade they actually do will rep- 
resent profit, instead of cost price, or 
even a loss, as it was claimed to be in 
the majority of cases. 

Politics are, we suppose, a_ necessity 
for this generation, but that they should 
produce the curious mentality that 
enables politicians to make public state- 
ments as to what could or should be 
done, while ignoring important facts, so 
that their statements are quite contrary 
to those which the situation warrants, 
gives cause for compiaint. 

It can only be that politicians wish 
to please one portion of the public at a 
time, otherwise they would surely not 
do as they do, and make insinuations 
against the integrity of one body of 
traders, whom they happen to be at- 
tacking at the moment, ignoring vital 
facts which should, if known, make such 
statements impossible unless, of course, 
they willfully ignore them. 

Recently, after evidence had been pre- 
sented to the government committee, 
showing that the profits of the baking 
trade were small, and that they were 
only possible with the strictest economy 
of working, a prominent minister an- 
nounced in the House of Commons that 
he saw no reason why bread made en- 
tirely from English wheat flour should 
not be placed on sale at 7d per 4-lb loaf 
throughout the country, whereas it has 
been proved before a parliamentary com- 
mittee that bread sold at 81%4@9d per 
4-lb loaf leaves only a small profit. 

This is surely bad politics but, in ad- 
dition, not to know that nearly all the 
English wheat is exhausted at this time 


of the year shows that, notwithstanding 
his official position, his knowledge of 
his subject was not only very limited, 
but inaccurate as well. 

FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Arrivals of flour have been the small- 
est for many weeks, and except that 
there is a good deal reported as shipped 
the trade should improve, especially for 
that arrived. The quantities are given 
in sacks of 280 lbs each: from the United 
States, Atlantic, 5,112; Canada, Atlantic, 
237; Australia, 2,5f0; Continent, 1,440. 

FLOUR PRICES 

Demand for flour still seems to hang 
fire, mainly due to a lack of fresh busi- 
ness with the bakers, who are still being 
pressed to take delivery of their cheap 
purchases. Sometimes a baker will sell 
to another baker at lower prices than 
those now ruling, in order to prevent 
default. 

Medium Canadian export patents are 
offered at 35s, c.i.f., for shipment from 
the seaboard within 30 days, and a better 
quality at 35s 6d. Canadian top patents 
are quoted at 37s@3is 6d,:c.i.f., accord- 
ing to brand, but at the price it is hardly 
possible they equal the short domestic 
patent sold to the home trade. Kansas 
export patents would come at 38s. 

Pacific Coast flours at 35s cannot com- 
pete with Australian flours, which can be 
bought for distant shipment from the 
mills at 34s, c.i.f. ‘There were resellers 
of Australian flours on passage at 34s, 
cif., but nothing lower than 34s 6d is 
offering today. On the spot there is a 
slow sale at 37s, landed terms, Minne- 
apolis low grade is offered at 26s, c.i.f. 

All-English country flour is slow of 
sale with straight run at 35s 6d@3é6s, 
delivered by rail, but such prices give 
a poor return, with wheat difficult to 
buy. 

The London millers’ official price is 
unchanged on the week at 41s, delivered, 
for straight run, which is equal to about 
37s, c.i.f. The‘actual taking price from 
good buyers would be nearer 40s, de- 
livered. 

WHEAT PRICES 


There has been a decided advance dur- 
ing the week, particularly for arrived 
parcels, no doubt owing to casualties to 
steamships. No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
arrived, sold at 50s, c.i.f; on passage, 
steamer named, 49s 3d was accepted. 
April-May made 48s 10%,d, with May- 
June and June-July business at 48s early 
in the day, but there were sellers at 
3d less at the close. No. 2 hard win- 
ters are on offer at 47s 3d for July- 
August. Australian wheat is lower at 
50s 9d for May steamer. Choice white 
karachi for May-June can be bought at 
47s 3d, and June-July at 6d less. Rosafe, 
62',-lb, afloat, is offered at 49s 3d, but 
May-June changed hands at 47s 41d, 
with sellers at 47s 3d at the close. 


MILL OFFAIS 


Although prices are quotably un- 
changed, it is thought that a bid would 
receive careful consideration, Bran is 
offered at £5 7s 6d, ex-mill. Middlings 
are inclined to be weak, with sellers at 
£7 5s@£7 7s 6d per ton, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards are offered by shippers at £5 
lds, c.i.f., but it is entsestend that there 
are resellers at less money. Fine Plate 
middlings are unchanged at £8, c.i-f. 


OATMEAL 


Trading is still within narrow limits. 
Prices for Midlothian and Aberdeen are 
unchanged at 51s 3d and 48s 9d, re- 
spectively, both ex-store, London. Lon- 


don milled is also quotably unchanged 
at 43s, ex-mill, but a bid of a little less 
poowey would not be refused. Ameri- 

Canadian prices are unchanged 


can an 


and firmly held, oatmeal at 38s 6d, and 
rolled oats at 39s 6d, all cif. 


LIVERPOOL 


The Whitsuntide holidays have helped 
to intensify the existing dullness, al- 
though wheat has been steady and ad- 
vancing, without much business passing. 

Foreign flour is quiet and hard to sell. 
Manitoba patents are offered at 36s 6d 
down to 36s 3d, with very little inquiry. 
Some parcels of Pacific hard and soft 
wheat flours, held in store here for ship- 
pers’ account, are being offered, but buy- 
ers refuse to take hold except at very 
low prices. Australian patents are again 
lower, and are offered at 33s 9d, c.i.f., 
with bids of 33s 6d invited. 

Low grade flour is quiet, a parcel of 
Argentine rather better than the aver- 
age quality for which sellers were ask- 
ing £10 5s being sold at £9 10s, c.i-f. 
Minneapolis second clear, arrived, sold 
at 25s, cif., and 24s 9d@25s 3d was 
asked for May and first half June sea- 
board. Quite a quantity of low grade 
French flour sold for feeding purposes 
at £9 15s down to £9, c.i.f., May and 
first half June seaboard. 

Local milled flour is in very poor de- 
mand. Most millers are complaining of 
steadily increasing stocks and to ef- 
fect sales of any quantity would mean 
accepting the bottom price of some 
weeks ago. 

Linseed cakes are very dull, and 
American firsthand offers are out of line. 
The Liverpool market is rather over- 
bought, and has shown considerable 
weakness. Arrived parcels of f.a.q. 
American linseed cakes have been sold 
at £8 15s, £8 12s 6d and £8 10s, c.i.f., 
and even May-June seaboard, unde- 
clared, might be bought today at the 
lowest price. Cottonseed meal is un- 
changed, with poor demand. 

SCOTLAND 

The market is still dull and listless. 
Australian flour continues the best value, 
and is enjoying the largest share of 
what business is going. In Manitobas 
the trade is practically confined to spot 
stuff, and Kansas and American winters 
are considered too dear. Better prices 
have been obtained on the Continent 
than here. 

Scotch buyers remain very cautious 
and, while there is yet no definite news 
regarding the American winter crop 
prospects, there is a feeling here that 
exporters of flour from North America 
will have to work more eagerly for 
trade before long. Here, as in London, 
buyers are fairly sick of a run of busi- 
ness which has been yielding practically 
no returns, and it looks as though they 
will act with caution unless the level of 
prices becomes more tempting. 

The current prices for flour on a 
cif. basis are as follows, per 280 lbs: 
home milled top patents 37s 6d, and 
about 35s for ordinary grades; home 
milled winters range similarly in price; 
Manitoba high grade is offered at about 
36s, and lower grades at 35s@35s 6d; 
Manitoba clears, 32s; Kansas flour, 38s; 
American top winters, 38s@38s 6d; Ca- 
nadian winters, 36s; Australian flour, 34 
@35s. 

THE OATMEAL POSITION 


Oatmeal millers in Scotland report a 
dearth of good milling oats, but no ac- 
tual scarcity exists. Farmers in the 
north of Scotland, where a great pro- 
portion of the best oats are grown, have 
been retarded by bad weather in their 
field operations, and have had to defer 
threshing of oats till the outside work 
has been overtaken. In many cases it 
will be two or three weeks before they 
can free themselves from this belated 


work on the land. Their main concern 
now is to sow their turnip crops. 

In such circumstances it is not pos- 
sible to measure the probable supply of 
oats against the needs, and to estiniate 
whether there will be a squeeze for sup- 
plies before the new crop comes «nto 
the market. It has been apparent all 
along that there was too large a })ro- 
portion of last season’s crop which would 
grade only as feeding quality. This fact 
is still clear, but there is a very iod- 
erate demand for oatmeal, and {here 
seems no reason to fear that the supply 
will not be equal to the demand. 

Without any revival in demand the 
price of oatmeal has advanced, but this 
is explained by the facts already «ited 
in regard to postponed threshing of «ats. 
There is not much imported oatme:! on 
the Scottish market, and no one seems 
anxious to bring in any quantity. The 
price, on a c.i.f. basis, for both Armeri- 
can and Canadian oatmeal is 38s ‘d@ 
39s per 280 lbs. The Canadian pro luct 
is a shade dearer than the States ar'icle. 
The equivalent quotation for Scotch oat- 
meal is about 44s. 

Glasgow merchants are experienci:ig a 
fairly good demand from the southwest 
of Scotland, but this is not regarded 
as wholesome, as the oatmeal is being 
sent to England and the demand for it 
in the southwest is no sign that the Scot- 
tish consumer has awakened to the fact 
that he has neglected the cheapest and 
best food 

Despite abnormally cold weather dur- 
ing May, there is no marked activity in 
the market for feedingstuffs. Farmers 
have still plenty of hay, straw, and po- 
tatoes to feed to their stock. 


IRELAND 


Trading in Dublin and the south of 
Ireland is becoming much more settled. 
Bakers are now enabled to carry on 
their business in something like peace 
and quietness, and have resumed dis- 
patch of their products into country dis- 
tricts. Imports of foreign flour into 
Dublin have been nil during the past 
two weeks, and during the month of 
April only 21,131 280-lb sacks arrived. 

It is evident, however, that bakers and 
merchants generally had very much 
larger stocks than was anticipated, for, 
despite the small imports, home millers 
have difficulty in keeping their mills run- 
ning. Two of the big Dublin millers are 
shutting down until their stock of flour 
is reduced to reasonable dimensions, 
while a third may close down by end of 
this week. 

In Belfast and the north the home 
millers are gradually working up their 
trade again and, although demand is 4 
little slow, yet conditions are bette: in 
the north than in the south. There is, 
however, a great deal of difference in 
prices between the two sections. In the 
south, American flour sells at abou’ Is 
6d@2s per sack more than in the north, 
where competition with the home ills 
and English flour is very severe. 

The biggest competitor, however, \it- 
ting both the home miller and the trade 
in American soft winter wheat flours. is 
Australian flour, which is remark«bly 
cheap; in fact there is nothing like it 
from any other country in point of va.ue 
Some 1,200 tons arrived in Belfast dur- 
ing the week, which is being sold at the 
extraordinarily low price of 36s, ber 
cif. Belfast, and 37s, Dublin. oft 
winter wheat flours, in order to Bact e, 
would have to come down to these /- 
ures. 

The market generally for shipment |S 
lower than a week ago, and a wave 0! 
depression seems to be passing over (!'¢ 
whole trade, as importers report no in- 
clination on the part of either merchan!s 
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or bakers to do anything except offer 
low prices for spot lots. Manitoba short 
patents could be worked at 37s 6d, net, 
ci.f., Belfast, and about equivalent to 
this price is being taken for any spot 
lots. Good Manitoba export patents are 
freely offered for shipment at 35s 6d, 
net, c.if., Belfast, and 36s 6d, Dublin. 
Good straight run flour is rather scarce, 
and prices are out of line at present. 
Minneapolis flours have been mostly too 
dear. 
OATMEAL 

Local millers are still able to get equal 
to 44@46s per 280 lbs, net, c.if., Belfast 
and Dublin. American flakes are offer- 
ing for shipment at 38@4Is, net, e.L.f., 
Belfast. There is, however, very little 
demand for shipment, and importers 
who have both flake and medium meal 
on spot are asking 36s, net, c.i.f., either 
port, but find it difficult to make sales. 

Mill offals are dull and in less demand, 
owing to warmer weather, with prices 
somewhat easier. For best broad white 
bran £11 per ton, delivered, is asked, 
and for ordinary and red £10. Sharps 
and pollards are firm. Fine white sharps 
are easily sold at £11 per ton. 

Feeingstuffs have been very irregu- 
lar in demand. In the north there is a 
good inquiry, but in the south the re- 
Yellow Indian meal is lower in 


verse. 
Belfast, and could be bought at £10 7s 
6d per ton, f.o.r., Belfast. Flaked cat- 


tle fecd is quoted at £12 7s 6d, f.o.r., 
Belfast, with prices at Dublin and Cork 
fully £1 more. 

Linsced cakes are dull and depressed 
on spot, and not over £10 10s per ton, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and £11, Dublin, can 
be obtained for good foreign stuff. 
There have been more free sellers for- 
ward, and cables ftom abroad indicate 
that for good American linseed cake 
as low as £9 15s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 
about £10, Dublin, would be taken for 
extended shipment. 

There is a good demand for decorti- 
cated cotton cakes, which are offered by 
home millers at £13 per ton. There is 
practically no foreign cake imported 
these days. There have been some offers 
and attempts to buy cottonseed meal, 
which has been offered as low as £10 per 
ton, net, cif, Belfast and Dublin, for 
large quantities. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 

This market is rather depressed by 
recent wheat accumulations; local in- 
quiries are scarce and below cost. Some 
of the local mills have reduced their out- 
put, as they find it more convenient than 
underselling their products. 

Flour prices are weak, but the rise in 
foreign exchanges does not allow of any 
reductions. The little export business to 
Mediterranean ports has stopped com- 
pletely. 

No flour has been unloaded at this port 
during the last fortnight (May 2 to May 
15). Arrivals of wheat during this peri- 
od were as follows, in tons: Bulgarian 
wheat from Burgas and Varna, 1,450; 
Argentine wheat from Marseilles, 1,400; 
Russian wheat from Odessa, 1,000; wheat 
from Thrace, 470,—4,320 tons in all. 

The third item in the above list of 
arrivals, viz, the arrivals from Russia, 
is somewhat astonishing, for the general 
impression was that toward the begin- 
ning of May Russia would resume her 
flour purchases from the neighboring 
markets, Therefore, the news of the ar- 
rival of 1,000 tons of wheat from that 
country was received with a good deal 
of excitement, as belying the general 
opinion, and of interest as showing, to a 
certain extent, the grain situation in 
Southern Russia, which had been an ex- 
cellent market for durum first clear and 
hard wheat second clear flours. 

The 1,000 tons in question have been 
sold to a flour merchant of this city by 
the Soviet government, in discharge of 
a debt of the above government, and 
another 1,000 tons are soon expected by 
the same merchant. This shows that 
Russia is not yet in a position to export 

T grain. 

The 1,400 tons Argentine wheat have 
been sold from Marseilles which, owing 
to its favorable location as regards this 
market, is securing a large share of the 
business that would otherwise be trans- 
7. with the original source of sup- 

American flours move very slowly on 
account of their relatively high prices. 








The stock here amounts to about 125,000 
140-lb sacks, mostly first and second 
clears. 

The exciting news which reached us 
from Lausanne affected foreign ex- 
changes. The American dollar has again 
reached the figure of 60.5¢c per Turkish 
pound, where it is quoted firm. Bul- 
garian levas are quoted at 79 to the 
Turkish pound. 

Prices for spot flour, import duty 
paid, on May 14, were as follows, per 
140 lbs: hard wheat patents, $6.40; first 
clear, $6.30; durum first clears, $5.15; 
hard wheat second clear, $4.85. Local 
milled flour, $6.25 per 72 kilos; Bulgarian 
00, $6.20 per 63 kilos. 


PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcHu, Pa.—The flour market for 
the week ending June 9 was dull, and lit- 
tle business of any magnitude was han- 
dled. Shipping directions continued sat- 
isfactory. 

Large consumers of flour appear to be 
well stocked, and as they can get goods 
for replacement at any time and at prices 
under mill quotations, they are not show- 
ing any marked interest in flour for ship- 
ment, even at the low prices that now 
obtain. 

The market, on the whole, is not very 
healthy. The mills are decidedly anxious 
for business, and have their representa- 
tives scurrying from one large consumer 
to another, making unlooked-for con- 
cessions, in order to secure the business. 
However, most members of the trade do 
not show any disposition to buy beyond 
immediate needs. Salesmen also report 
considerable indifference among bakers 
and distributors so far as additional sup- 
plies are concerned. 

Flour prices: spring wheat patent $6@7 
bbl, hard winter $6@6.75, cotton 98's, 
Pittsburgh; soft winter, $5@5.50, bulk; 
clears, $5.50@6, cotton 98's, Pittsburgh. 
Rye flour prices nominal, as follows: 
white $4.25, medium $4, dark $3.75, cot- 
ton 98’s, Pittsburgh. 

Millfeed slow and demand inactive. 
Quotations: standard middlings, $833@34 
ton; flour middlings, $37@38; red dog, 
$40@41; spring wheat bran, $30@31; 
winter wheat bran, $32@33. 

NOTES 

D. R. Stonerod is covering the Johns- 
town (Pa.) district for the St. Paul 
Milling Co. 

John C. Breading, aged 72, who for a 
number of years conducted a flour and 
grocery store at Uniontown, Pa., died at 
his home in Bellevue, Pa., June 8. 

F. B. Fairbanks, of the Judith Milling 
Co., Hobson, Mont; C. B. Moore, of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., and 
C. A. Cain, of the Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co., were recent visitors here. 

D. G. Stewart, vice president Western 
National Bank of Pittsburgh, whose first 
business enterprise in Pittsburgh was be- 
gun with the building of the Iron City 
Elevator Co. plant, died on June 5, aged 
84. He was secretary to Secretary of 
War Stanton during the Civil War, and 
was one of the ushers at the Lincoln in- 
augural ball at the White House. 

George B. Hoover, head of George E. 
Hoover & Sons, millers, Woodbury, Pa., 
recently was the recipient of unusual 
honors. During the strike of bituminous 
miners last year the Broad Top United 
Mine Workers of Bedford County dis- 
tributed flour among the strikers. The 
miners purchased flour from the Hoover 
firm on credit, and at one time owed the 
firm $7,000. A few days ago Mr. Hoo- 
ver was summoned to Broad Top. When 
he arrived he was met by a delegation of 
mine workers. They gave him a check 
for $3,000, the amount due for flour, and 
then, as a token of their appreciation of 
his faith in their integrity, gave him a 
gold watch and chain. C. C. Larus. 








CONSIDERS WHEAT PRICE TOO LOW 

Frank E. Hawks, president of the 
Goshen (Ind.) Milling Co., writes to 
The Northwestern Miller under date of 
June 4: “We have“had some showers in 
this vicinity which have improved the 
rowing crops very much. We still think, 
ews, that wheat will be a short crop 
and that the price is now as low as or 
lower than it should be. The farmer is 
surely getting the worst of it just at 
present, and the miller has suffered with 
him.” 
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The business outlook is becoming more 
interesting as the tendency toward con- 
servative buying increases and the pub- 
lic develops increased shrewdness. There 
are still more strong points than weak 
ones, although the American people are 
taking pains to get more out of every 
household dollar that they use up in try- 
ing to make both ends meet. A saving" 
feature is the recognition by the public 
that the lessons of 1921 must not be 
overlooked in considering the plans for 
future business. 


STRONG CREDIT STRUCTURE 
The country is showing up well in 
credit affairs. There is nothing in the 
situation which is more gratifying than 
the strength of the nation’s bank posi- 
tion and the liberal supply of credit for 
use by commercial borrowers. The bank- 
ers are not bringing out as many se- 
curity issues as formerly, for the plain 
fact is that the public is not yet ready 
to take them; but it is believed that 
there will be larger sales before long, 
when the foreign situation has become 
more composed and the outlook for busi- 
ness in this country is more settled. 
People are not making heavy invest- 
ments, and the indications are that they 
will not resume the movement until they 
are convinced that it is the right time 
to buy and that prices are going higher 
rather than lower. There are many rea- 
sons for taking a hopeful view of the 
outlook, and there is no doubt that the 
country will make further advances in 
various directions, now that people are 
living more sanely and there is less dan- 
ger of overexpansion. 


TWELVE-HOUR STEEL DAY 


The statement issued by the Commis- 
sion on the Church and Social Service of 
the Federal Council of Churches made a 
brilliant answer to the assertion of 
Judge Gary, of the United States Steel 
Corporation, before the Iron and Steel 
Institute, concerning the impossibility of 
abandoning at this time the 12-hour day 
for steel workers. Undoubtedly the steel 
committee will find it expedient to re- 
vise its ruling and so readjust its af- 
fairs as to enable its workers to have a 
fair show for home and creature com- 
forts. 

In a remarkable statement given out 
by the church committee the assertions 
of the United States Steel interests are 
combated effectively, and the question 
is put in its right light. There is no 
doubt that the iron and steel committee 
will find it convenient before long to 
introduce the three-shift plan, so as to 
make it possible for the steel workers 
to see more of their families and to re- 
gain their health, which in many cases 
has been lost or injured through the op- 
erations of the 12-hour day. 

It is felt that the 12-hour day cannot 
be justified, even with the labor short- 
age as pronounced as it is. There is 
unquestionably public sentiment being 
created in favor of the adoption of the 
eight-hour day for all steel workers. 


SAVINGS BANK DIVIDENDS 


Action by the Williamsburg Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn in raising its dividend 
rate from 4 per cent to 41% a year, with 
interest paid and compounded quarterly, 
rather than semiannually, has empha- 
sized the great strength represented by 
some of the mutual savings banks of 
New York City. Other banks will fol- 
low suit, although for — years it 
was thought to be impracticable for the 
savings banks to pay even 4 per cent 
regularly. While higher interest rates 
are paid on savings deposits by other 
banks in states where the laws are very 
rigid, the fact that one of the great 
New York City banks should pay 4% 
per cent at this time is highly significant. 

The indications are that there will be 
more heard of this movement, and that 
before long several banks will declare 
for 414, per cent, if not 44%. The bank- 
ing by mail system has expanded in a 


remarkable way, and there is no doubt 
that sooner or later the total of this 
business will reach a figure largely in 
excess of what many bankers expected 
at the time that the change was made. 


EQUIPMENT PURCHASES 


There are large orders being given for 
new rails and equipment by the rail- 
roads, and it is probable that there will 
be immense investments made in this 
way before the year is over. The equip- 
ment companies have fared very well, 
and the probability is that sooner or 
later many will declare larger dividends. 
These securities, however, have to be 
purchased with discrimination. This is 
the season of semiannual dividend ar- 
rangements, and the probability is that 
the market will show increased strength 
in various quarters before many weeks 
have elapsed. 

There is, however, nothing in the situ- 
ation to suggest that the public will buy 
stocks again in a reckless manner, or 
that they will make extremely heavy fu- 
ture commitments until the foreign situ- 
ation has been more stabilized and con- 
ditions at home are more propitious. 





World’s Winter Wheat Acreage 
Estimates of the acreage of winter wheat 
in 1922-23 and 1921-22 in all countries for 
which official reports are available, with the 
percentage of increase or decrease (000’s 

omitted in acreage): 
wa Acreage 





~ Percentage 








1922-23 1921-22 Inc. Dec. 

United States... 40,060 42,127 -_ 5 
CRRRRR 2.00500 886 893 1 
Belgium ...... 328 337 ee 3 
Spain 10,175 9,922 3 és 
France .. 12,989 11,859 10 “ 
Poland 2,362 2,434 _ 3 
Czecho-Slovakia 1,286 1,367 es 6 
Roumania ..... 4,488 4,972 = 10 
pea 2,145 1,819 18 os 
Finland ....... 22 22 o 
 Mereerere 11,614 11,491 1 
England and 

WHEE 6 0608 e 1,877 1,935 3 
Jugo-Slavia ... 3,602 3,525 2 
Lithuania ..... 169 156 8 
pS! Peer 3,049 3,103 2 
. eee 1,112 882 26 
Morocco ...... 2,350 2,068 14 
ES on 64:64.6-0 29,721 28,599 1 
Totals, 18 

countries .... 128,235 127,511 1 8 
TEUMORIT .cccee eeee ee 10 
Germany ...... ° 2,930 Pe e.5 
Austria ....... Po0s re bd 


*Reports indicate a decrease from 1921-22 
in the 1922-23 acreage, but no specific figures 
have been issued. 








Current Flour and Grain Exports 


Exports of grain and flour from the prin- 
cipal ports of the United States to foreign 
countries for the two weeks ending June 2 
and May 26, and for Jan. 1-June 2, 1923, as 
reported by the Department of Commerce 
(000’s omitted): 


























May 27- Jan, 1- 
Flour, bbls— June 2 May 20-26 June 2 
United Kingdom .. 11 25 628 
Other Europe ..... 70 111 2,083 
Other countries.... 82 55 3,424 
WOtaIS ccccccccccce 163 191 6,135 
Wheat, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 490 230 8,212 
DOME seccs04000608 1,101 422 11,570 
Other Europe ..... 1,583 1,660 14,675 
Other countries.... 212 32 6,086 
DION ss cccccsccces 3,386 2,344 40,543 
Corn, bus— 
hited Kingdom .. 137 86 8,998 
ther Europe ..... 47 288 16,644 
Canada ..cccrccece 15 127 4,783 
Other countries.... 133 101 1,784 
WOTRED 6 cevesiccsss 332 602 32,209 
Barley, bus— 
United Kingdom .. 30 193 3,702 
Other countries.... 117 90 2,365 
Totals ...ccscccecs 147 283 6,067 
Oats, bus— 
TOUTOMO .cccccsesecs 109 9 2,556 
Other countries.... 12 11 523 
Beta Ac ccesacvees 121 30 3,086 
Rye, bus— 
Germany ......... 375 335 7.339 
Other Europe .... 90 - 740 8,646 
Other countries.... 366 128 787 
Totale ..cccccccese 831 1,203 16,772 
Canadian in transit through United States: 
Flour, bbls ....... evs 5 1,446 
Wheat, bus ....... 906 548 49,306 
Barley, bus ....... dee eee 1,946 
Oats, bus ......... 108 wT 2,984 
Rye, bus ......+.06 56 138 2,382 
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SEABOARD LOADING 


Canadian shippers are still having 
more or less regular trouble with the 
ocean steamship companies over the mat- 
ter of loading flour within contract pe- 
riods. In some recent cases the flour 
was at seaboard and on ship’s dock from 
a week to 10 days ahead of time, only 
to be thrown out of date by failure of 
ship’s people to load as contract speci- 
fied. In all these cases the shippers ex- 
ercised due diligence in following up 
their flour and urging its transfer from 
dock to steamer. 

As matters stand it seems imperative 
that Canadian mills should unite in an 
endeavor to have this difficulty removed. 
Probably an agreement with the ship- 
ping companies, whereby they would pay 
claims for damages arising in this way 
where the fault is theirs, might be ar- 
ranged by concerted action. Certainly, 
the Canadian trade cannot go on meet- 
ing such losses as have arisen from. this 
cause during the current crop year. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Another reduction of 20c bbl in the 
price of spring wheat flour was made 
by the mills on June 7. This brings 
flour again into line with wheat, and dis- 
counts all declines since the last previous 
change made two weeks ago. Buyers 
are no more active now than they were 
before the decline, their orders being 
such as they must have placed in any 
case. Current needs are being met, and 
no more. Mills report trade below nor- 
mal, and their running time from week 
to week is considerably under capacity. 
Three or four big companies that have 
an exceptional hold on the domestic trade 
are the most active elements at present. 

Winter wheat flour from Ontario mills 
is dull and lifeless. Supplies are ex- 
tremely limited, owing to scarcity of 
wheat. The crop of 1922 seems to be 
well cleaned up. Buyers are offered oc- 
casional cars only. New crop grinding 
is two months or more away, and there 
can be no revival in business till then. 
Prices for winters are weaker, in sym- 
pathy with springs, but actually p sl 
little change. 

Quotations on June 9: spring patents 
$6.90 bbl, seconds $6.40, first clears $6.20, 
mixed cars, delivered, less 10c bbl for net 
cash. Ontario soft winter 90 per cent 
patents $5.25, in secondhand jute bags, 
car lots, Montreal, a reduction of 5c bbl. 

No improvement is to be seen in the 
demand for flour for export. Prices in 
the United Kingdom appear to have de- 
clined further than the break in wheat 
would justify, and mills are unable to 
accept any but the best of the offers 
now coming forward by cable. Conti- 
nental buyers are almost equally at sea 
in their bidding, so there is no business 
of importance being done there. Other 
markets where Canadian flour is a sta- 
ple are steadier, but none are active. 
Sales of best quality export spring pat- 
ents were made on Friday at 34s per 
280 lbs, jute, c.if., British ports, June 
loading at seaboard. At the same time 
other buyers were cabling offers of 33s 
@38s 6d without result. Sellers cannot 
take these figures. 

No sales of Ontario winters for ex- 
port are reported. A nominal asking 
price would be 35s per 280 lbs, jute, 
cif., Glasgow. 

Brokers buying flour for export offer 
mills $5 bbl, bulk, for export patent 
springs, in buyers’ bags, at seaboard. 





Winters would cost $5.10@5.15, bulk, 
seaboard, if buyers were in the market. 


MILLFEED 
Bran has declined $1 here, while shorts 
remain at last week’s price. This is a 
seasonal reduction, due to lessening de- 
mand. Mills are now asking $26 ton 
for bran and $29 for shorts, bags in- 
cluded, mixed car or jobbing quantities, 
delivered, Ontario points. Straight cars 
would cost $1 ton or more over the 
mixed car price. 


WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat is scarce at $1.30 
bu for milling quality, in car lots, de- 
livered at country points, or $1.20 in 
wagon lots at mill doors. Western 
spring wheat is offered to Ontario mills 
at $1.23 for No. 1 northern, track, Bay 
ports, an increase of 114c bu since a week 
ago. 

CEREALS 

Prices for rolled oats vary consider- 
ably. Mills are keen for business, and 
some are making low prices. Bookings 
are limited strictly to the rate of con- 
sumption. Dealers do not care to buy 
more than minimum quantities. One 
large concern is asking and getting $3.15 
per 90-lb bag for its rolled oats, and 
another $2.95, while others range down 
to $2.80 for jobbing quantities. Oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, is regularly priced 
at 10 per cent over rolled oats. 

There is no exporting business in these 
goods. Canadian prices are too far out 
of line. United States mills are doing 
the business at fully 2s under Canadian 
costs. 

COARSE GRAINS 

There is a moderate demand here for 
corn and oats for feeding purposes. A 
little western barley is also selling. 
Prices are 1@2c bu higher than a work 
ago. No. 3 Canadian western oats, 531/,c 
bu, track, Bay ports; No. 1 feed oats, 
5le; No. 2 yellow corn, 8914c, New York 
funds; western barley, 57c. Standard 
screenings are quoted at $24.50 ton, in 
car lots, delivered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Ocean freights on flour show no 
change. Canadian mills are paying 19c 
per 100 lbs to leading British ports. 


NOTES 


A. C. McLeod, head of the McLeod 
— Co., Ltd., Stratford, Ont., is vis- 
iting his agents in the maritime prov- 
inces. 

Red dog flour is at present priced 
here at $2.15 per 98-lb bag, in mixed 
cars, delivered. There is not much de- 
mand for this product. 

Rates of freight on grain from Fort 
William to Georgian Bay ports are still 
abnormally high. Most of the boats 
seem to prefer the ore trade. 

Reports concerning the winter wheat 
crop of Ontario show good prospects for 
the new crop. The return should be 
average or better. In that case there 
will be a crop of at least 15,000,000 bus. 

It is a general custom of mills in this 
part of Canada to sell flour to the 
smaller bakers at 20c bbl under the 
mixed car or list price. Big bakers who 
make contracts for prolonged periods 
get special prices. 

In spite of the fact that Brazil gives 
United States flour a preference over 
Canadian of 30 per cent of the amount 
of its duty, one Canadian milling com- 
peng is actively engaged in pushing its 
goods in that market and is getting a 
share of the trade. 

The executors of the late W. C. Omand, 
flour exporter, Toronto, are endeavoring 
to sell the business as a going concern. 


For the past 15 years this has been 
one of the most active elements of its 
kind in the Canadian exporting trade, 
and the good-will and connections are 
of the best. 


Some very silly statements about Ca- 
nadian mills and their operating ar- 
rangements have lately been made in the 
daily papers. It would be safe to sur- 
mise that these reports had their origin 
in the mind of some one who is trying 
to manipulate the market for milling 
shares. They certainly never came from 
any of the milling companies mentioned. 

This office is advised that Canadian 
millers interested in supplying flour to 
the exhibition authorities, London, Eng. 
(restaurant supplies chiefly), should file 
with the deputy minister, department of 
trade and commerce, Ottawa, the name 
and address of their agents or jobbers 
in the United Kingdom, with a list of 
the commodities they can supply. It is 
important that this be done immediately. 


The Standard Milling Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., was incorporated recently under 
dominion charter, with an authorized 
capital stock of $1,000,000, for the pur- 
pose of acting as a holding company for 
the James Goldie Co., Ltd., Guelph, Galt 
Flour Mills Co., Galt, and S. J. Cherry 
& Son, Ltd., Preston, Ont. F. K. Mor- 
row, Toronto, is second vice president, 
and the office of company is located in 
Toronto. 

Some grain papers are reasoning that 
the absence of speculative buying in the 
wheat market is due entirely to gov- 
ernmental interference with the option 
business. Another and probably more 
important reason is that many of the 
big people in the grain trade have made 
heavy losses in their operations during 
this crop year, and are, therefore, in no 
mood to come to the support of a mar- 
ket that has treated them so badly. 


MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que.—Following the prece- 
dent of the previous week, millers made 
a further cut of 20c bbl in all spring 
wheat flour lines during the week end- 
ing June 9. This makes 40c drop for 
the fortnight just past, and brings prices 
to the lowest point they have seen this 
year. First patents are now quoted at 
$6.90 bbl in car lots, seconds $6.40 and 
bakers $6.20, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Export is somewhat quiet, and prices 
offering from the United Kingdom and 
Europe are thought low and frequently 
turned down by local millers. . 

Winter wheat flour is unchanged, with 
business slow. Choice grades in car lots 
$5.60@5.70 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
track; broken lots, $5.80@5.90, ex-store; 
winter patents, $6.10@6.15, new cottons, 
ex-store. 

Bran has declined $1 to $26 ton, with 
bags, ex-track. Other lines, however, 
have not nt tag and shorts are quoted 
at $29, middlings at $34 and moullie at 
$88@40, ex-track. Demand, however, is 
slow, and the remaining lines may follow 
the downward lead. 

Rolled oats slow at $38@3.15 per 90-lb 
bag delivered. White corn flour also 
slow at $5.30@5.40 bbl, jute, delivered. 


NOTES 

G. A. Macdonald, president Canadian 
National Millers’ Association, was in 
Montreal recently. 

A contract has been let for the new 
addition to elevator B, Windmill Point, 
Montreal Harbor, to E. G. M. Cape & 
Co. This addition will increase the ele- 
vator’s capacity to 1,272,000 bus. 

Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal 
from Canada during April amounted to 
2,249,000 Ibs, bringing the total for the 


first eight months of the crop year to 
26,690,700 lbs, compared with 40,075,500 
for the eight months ending April, 1:22. 

M. P. Fennell, manager of Montreal 
harbor, has returned from New York. 
He declares that the majority of New 
York shippers assured him all the grain 
freight Montreal harbor could handlc, no 
matter how fast the port developed, and 
advised him to increase harbor facilities 
as quickly as possible. 

The Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation has advised its members that 
they should file with the deputy minster 
of trade and commerce the full name 
and address of their agent or jobb:r in 
the United Kingdom, with a list of the 
commodities they can supply to the |‘rit- 
ish Empire Exhibition in 1924. The de- 
partment is putting in a special agent to 
act as intermediary between the Cuina- 
dian manufacturer and the purchasing 
department of the exhibition. 

A. E. Perris. 


WINNIPEG 

Winnieec, Man.—Following a declin- 
ing wheat market, a drop of 20c bh! on 
all grades of flour has been announced. 
The western flour trade is still extremely 
dull. Millers are booking what they 
term hand-to-mouth orders from country 
buyers, but domestic business does not 
amount to anything. There is still a 
limited amount of export business being 
done, which absorbs the output of the 
large mills. Most western plants, how- 
ever, are running on short time. 

For delivery at points between Fort 


William and the Saskatchewan boundary, - 


top patent springs are quoted at $V.50 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.90, and first 
clears at $5.20, mixed cars, 30-day terins; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Saskatche- 
wan and Alberta points are 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 30@ 
50c over. Bakers and car lot buyers 
get special prices. 


MILLFEED 


Western mills announce a boom in the 
demand for bran from an unexpected 
source. The provincial government of 
Saskatchewan is taking large quantities 
of this commodity for use in treatment 
of the scourge of grasshoppers which 
has developed since a week ago. ‘he 
larger plants of Manitoba have all 
shared in this demand, and are still ship- 
ping large quantities of bran west. At 
other points inquiry for millfeed is eas- 
ing off, as good pasture increases. No 
change has been made in prices. Quo- 
tations: bran $22 ton, in mixed cars with 
flour, and shorts $24, in bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 


* WHEAT 


Monday was a holiday on the Winni- 
peg Exchange. The wheat mariet 
showed unusual strength at Tuesd»y’s 
opening, and buying was energetic. !.0- 
cal millers are not taking much whv :t, 
and the bulk of the good business dine 
midweek was on account of exp:rt. 
Grade taken was principally No. 1 north- 
ern. Prices advanced by fractions «l- 
most daily, and show an increase of 5c 
for the week. The following are ‘lie 
prices for No, 1 northern: 
yeaa ol ~ 


Cash July c 
SURE 4). 95650 cpewss One ed) %y. wee . 
June & ......... $1,12% $1.13% $1.05 
Ge 6689 se ess 1.14% 1.15 1.0°*s 
Se FT) oy 6 6 bo0 se 1.15 1.15% 1.0 
Jume 8 .....0006 1.15% 1.15% 1.0 
SUR BD vcceyecee 1.17% 1.17% 1.05 %4 


*Holiday. 

In store, Fort William. 

Elevator interests enaeigy | holding 
wheat back in the country have now 
commenced to ship it in. Farmers are 
still holding, and all receipts are _lim- 
ited. Inspections of wheat averaged 205 
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cars per day, against 229 a week ago, 
and 182 for the corresponding period 
last year. 
OATMEAL 

There is little to be said as regards 
rolled oats and oatmeal, the market for 
which continues extremely dull. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations: rolled oats 
$2.65, in 80-lb cotton bags, and oatmeal 
$3.55, in 98-Ib cotton bags, delivered, 
Winnipeg territory. 

COARSE GRAINS 

Cash oats are in excellent demand, 
chiefly for export account. Stocks are 
light. Little interest is being taken in 
contract grades of barley and rye, but 
the lower grades of both these grains 
are easily salable. A keen demand from 
American crushers continues for cash 
flaxseed, but as only an odd car here and 
there is being received, very little busi- 
ness can be done. Quotations: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 485,c bu, against 
265,¢ 2 week ago; barley, 541%4c, against 
52\%,c; rye, T0%K¢, against 715,c; flaxseed, 
$2.35, against $2.44,—in store, Fort Wil- 
liam. 


NOTES 
A plague of grasshoppers has broken 
out «ai various points in southern Sas- 


katchewan, but Manitoba and Alberta 
are reported to be, so far, singularly ex- 
empt. 

The report lately circulated by Ca- 
nadiai: daily papers that the Maple Leaf 
Millin: Co. Ltd., is purchasing another 
mill i: western Canada has no founda- 
tion i fact. 

Claims for hail damage have already 
been received from scattered points 
throughout the prairie provinces. The 
first one was for early rye cut down 
by storm, Some of these claims will not 
be entertained, as the hail insurance 
season in the West did not commence 
until June 1. 

An echo of the wheat board discussion 
in the more western provinces is reach- 
ing Manitoba. Winnipeg representatives 
of exporting houses are refusing to do 
business in cash wheat for new crop de- 
livery until the question is_ settled. 
Meanwhile, October future wheat busi- 
ness is dragging. 

The crop boosters are already at work 
in the annual game of inflating the west- 
ern Canadian wheat crop. Estimates of 
100,000,000 bus for Alberta alone have 
appeared in the papers of eastern Can- 
ada, while it is also being stated that the 
total production of wheat in the three 
prairie provinces will greatly exceed any 
previous year. Such statements, no mat- 
ter who makes them, are merely wild 
guesses. The facts are that a late spring 
delayed seeding fully a week or 10 days, 
moisture conditions are favorable, and 
the outlook is at the moment promising. 

Under modern conditions in the field 
of power development, flour mills that 
have to depend upon steam are heavily 
handicapped in the competition for trade. 
At least the steam mills of the prairie 
regions of western Canada are so handi- 
capped, The heavy cost of power on 
the prairie has put a number of prom- 
ising country mills out of the running 
for export and eastern business. Cheap 
hydroelectric power at convenient points 
throughout the West would give a new 
lease of life to the industry of flour 
milling which. is so entirely native and 
suitable to the grain growing parts of 
these provinces. 

G. Rock. 


VANCOUVER 

Vancouver, B. C.—Following the de- 
cline in wheat, flour prices dropped 20c 
bbl on first patents, effective June 5. 
Jute 98’s are now quoted at $6.80, f.o.b., 
cars, Vancouver; cotton 98’s, $6.95. The 
mills all report very dull trade, and with 
the present excellent crop prospects are 
not able to work any sales for future 
delivery. Local buyers have ample 
stocks, and these can be replenished 
teadily, should occasion arise, from the 
neeplies which all mills here have on 


There are no new developments in the 
export situation. United Kingdom buy- 
ers’ ideas are too low, and oriental buy- 
rs are not interested at any price. 


WHEAT 


No. 1 northern wheat, in store Van- 
Couver, is offered freely at Ic bu over 
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BREAD VS. VITAMINS 


Winnipeg July, and No. 2 northern is 
quoted at lc under No. 1. Exporters 
evince no interest in spot or early ship- 
ment wheat. Some inquiries are being 
received from oriental buyers for Sep- 
tember and October shipment, but prairie 
shippers cannot be induced to put wheat 
under offer for so distant a date. With 
both the United Kingdom and the Orient 
out of the market for wheat, it looks 
as though no new business would be 
worked until the new crop begins to 
move, 
OATS 


After two weeks of low. prices, oats 
have advanced approximately $2; 40-Ib 
No. 3 Canadian western and extra No. 1 
feed are selling at $33.50 ton, and are 
not easily obtainable at these prices. 
Alberta stocks of these grades are pret- 
ty well cleaned up, although there ap- 
pears to be a considerable quantity of 
No. 2 Canadian western still available. 
Buyers do not take kindly to using No. 
2 Canadian western for feeding pur- 
poses, especially as they cost $1@1.50 
ton more than the feed grades, but re- 
ports from Alberta indicate that prac- 
tically all the heavy feed oats are cleaned 
up, and if British Columbia buyers in- 
sist on having 40-lb oats they will have 
to buy No. 2 Canadian western and pay 
the premium for them, 


MILLFEED 


There has been a considerable change 
in the situation, and feeds are more 
plentiful than for the past six months. 
Demand, however, has diminished con- 
siderably, and mills are offering straight 
cars of feed and having some difficulty 
in finding an outlet for them. Prices 
are holding firm at $29 ton for bran 
and $31 for shorts. ‘The demand for 
feed flour has not improved, and fairly 
large quantities are available at very 
reasonable prices. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


With very dull conditions in both 
wheat and flour, freight rates do not 
show much activity. Exporters are turn- 
ing their attention to new crop bookings. 
During the week approximately 18,000 
tons of space were booked for October- 
November shipment from Vancouver or 
Portland to the United Kingdom at 35s. 
Local shipping agents and exporters 
state that this is Portland business, and 
that Vancouver is merely mentioned in 
the bookings as an alternative port. The 
grain trade here considers this very high, 
and anticipates a 30s rate before Oc- 
tober. New steamship lines are begin- 
ning to make Vancouver a regular port 
of call, and with these additional ships 
coming in regularly, panicky conditions 
in freight rates such as existed last year 
are not expected this season. 


NOTES 


C. R. McClave, president Montana 
Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., was 
a recent visitor here. 

The Canadian Government Merchant 
Marine announces that, beginning in Oc- 
tober, it will inaugurate a monthly ser- 
vice from Vancouver to United King- 
dom ports, although ports of discharge 
there have not yet been determined. 
Four 8,100-ton ships will be used, and the 
number will be increased as business 
warrants. The principal cargo from 
Vancouver will be flour and grain, and 
inward cargoes will be merchandise for 
distribution throughout the western 
provinces. This new service will do 
much to stabilize freights on grain and 
flour from Vancouver, and will be avail- 
able for 12 months in the year. 

F. W. Rudolph, grain dealer, of Cal- 
gary, Alta. and rancher of Dalmead, 
Alta., is making an experimental ship- 
ment of grain via Vancouver, consisting 
of 20,000 bus rejected and low grade 
wheat, direct from his farm to England. 
This is the first shipment of low grade 
and off grade grain to be shipped from 
this port, and also the first direct ship- 
ment from producer to consumer via 
Vancouver and the Panama Canal. Some 
years ago, prior te the opening of the 
Panama Canal, Mr. Rudolph made a 
shipment of b pw from Vancouver to 
Europe around Cape Horn, which proved 
very successful and since that time he 
has been a warm advocate of the Van- 
couver route. The grain trade is watch- 
ing this trial shipment with considerable 
interest. H. M. Cameron. 
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Address by C. B. Morison, of the American Institute of Baking, at the 
Convention of Cereal Chemists in Chicago 


Bread, especially white bread made 
from highly milled patent flour, has al- 
ways been a favorite target for the 
slings and arrows of the food crank and 
vox-popular scientist. It is very easy to 
make white bread the object of sensa- 
tional attacks which lend themselves 
readily to headlines and exaggerations 
in the press and popular nasteliodie, be- 
cause the average reader has little or 
no knowledge or appreciation of all the 
facts surrounding the problem of the 
nutritional properties of bread and its 
role in the dietary. 

Lately the nutritional bolshevik, whose 
attitude toward traditional conceptions 
in popular feeding is similar to that of 
his political brethren in matters consti- 
tutional, has obtained considerable more 
thunder for his attack on white bread 
from recent investigations in nutrition 
which are concerned with the essential 
dietary factors now known as vitamins. 

Formerly, controversies on the respec- 
tive merits of bread made from various 
grades of flour revolved about digesti- 
bility, coefficients and deficiencies in in- 
organic elements, to become later com- 
plicated by the recognition of differences 
in the nutritive properties of the pro- 
teins and recently by conceptions deal- 
ing with vitamins as factors in relation 
to metabolism and “deficiency diseases.” 

This has resulted in much popular be- 
wilderment because of the fact that the 
problem, as a whole, of the réle of bread 
in the dietary, has been made subsidiary 
to the overemphasis of certain specific 
points that may be sensationally treat- 
ed, in addition to the “complete food” 
obsession that naturally follows. These 
attacks on bread have not originated 
from those who stand foremost among 
recognized authorities in biochemistry 
and nutrition, but for the most part 
come from secondhand sources who have 
a hobby to ride or something to sell. 

White bread, like all other foods, is 
not complete and balanced in all dietary 
essentials so that it can serve as the sole 
source of food over the complete life 
history of an animal. 

Milk is the most satisfactory food in 
regard to its constituents, but it will 
not serve alone as a complete source of 
nutrition for the adult animal. Mattill 
and Conklin have recently shown that, 
when rats were fed on cow’s milk ex- 
clusively, normal growth was retarded 
in its later stages, with failure to secure 
normal reproduction. Though milk is 
the essential and only food suitable for 
the young animal, it is also deficient in 
iron and, as McCollum states, “if a child 
were confined too long to milk as its 
sole food it would suffer from anemia 
for lack of ‘iron.” 

It has been repeatedly shown by many 
investigators that there is no one natural 
food taken by itself as the sole source 
of nutrition that is not more or less de- 
ficient in some dietary essential. “The 
keynote to the discussion of the indi- 
vidual foods entering into the diet of 
man is the importance of using proper 
combinations of food.” The food crank 
ignores this important nutritional truism 
and, as a result, launches forth his dia- 
tribes against bread and other tradi- 
tionally basic foods, to the total loss of 
all sense of proportion. It thus natu- 
rally follows that we hear these critics 
condemn white bread unreservedly be- 
cause it lacks vitamins, and as an in- 
sidious enemy of the human race. which 
is destroying our teeth and rapidly forc- 
ing us into national malnutrition and 
oriental beriberi. 

Wheat and its products have been in- 
tensively investigated by Osborne and 
Mendel, McCollum and his co-workers, 
Sherman and others. The proteins of 
the entire wheat kernel have been found 
to be superior to the proteins of the 
other cereal grains so far as is now 
known. Osborne’s and Mendel’s results 
indicate that the proteins of the en- 
dosperm tissues from which patent flour 
is made are adequate for the adult 
maintenance of the rat, but are inade- 
quate for growth. When milk, meat or 
eggs are added to wheat flour the value 
of the proteins is greatly enhanced for 





growth, with greater economy in con- 
sumption. It is the opinion of these in- 
vestigators that “under the ordinary hu- 
man dietary conditions, the proteins of 
wheat are advantageously employed.” 
The proteins of patent wheat flour may 
be supplemented also by soya bean flour 
and peanut flour. 

H. C. Sherman has reported experi- 
ments with bread which show the effi- 
ciency of the protein in maintenance 
metabolism. “In these experiments 
bread furnished over 95 per cent of the 
protein consumed, yet allowing the first 
three days for adjustment it will be 
seen that practical equilibrium was 
maintained on an intake of a little less 
than 0.5 grams of protein per kilo of 
body weight.” Thus the protein of wheat 
bread showed as — an efficiency in the 
maintenance metabolism of man as 
would be expected of the protein of 
mixed diet in general. The bread was 
ordinary white bread, purchased from 
a New York City bakery. Probably the 
customary small amount of milk was 
used, exactly how much or in what form 
we were not permitted to ascertain. 
That the bread did not contain any un- 
usual proportion of milk or milk powder 
was shown by determining its content 
of phosphorus and calcium as well as 
nitrogen.” 

Thus it does not seem necessary to dis- 
criminate against bread protein as com- 
pared with the proteins of staple foods 
in general, in so far as the requirements 
of adult maintenance alone are con- 
cerned. 

The ash deficiencies of white bread 
may be supplemented also by the use of 
other foods containing sufficient calcium, 
phosphorus sodium, chlorine and iodine. 
The addition of mineral salts contain- 
ing these ingredients is justified in bread 
formulas using patent flour. Sodium 
chloride in particular, as a source of 
sodium and chlorine, should be regarded 
as a nutritive essential of white bread, 
apart from its important influences on 
fermentation and flavor. The calcium 
content of white bread is higher than 
popularly supposed, because of the use 
of “yeast foods” and milk and its prod- 
ucts in the formula. Milk again is note- 
worthy as a supplement for the calcium 
and phosphorus deficiencies of white 
bread. 

Patent flour and white bread are very 
deficient in the vitamins A, B and C, but 
these are ordinarily supplemented by the 
use of proper food combinations. Both 
A and B can be introduced into white 
bread formulas very easily by the use of 
appropriate sources of these vitamins. 
Milk may contribute efficiently to the 
contents of A or fat soluble A, the anti- 
opthalmic vitamin. It will also furnish 
considerable B, the antineuritic vitamin, 
but this can be more readily increased 
by the use of certain vitamin B concen- 
trates from wheat germ and yeast. 

Vitamin C, the antiscorbutic vitamin, 
is too susceptible to temperature and oxi- 
dation to be considered in connection 
with white bread, and it is not necessary 
or practical to indicate possibilities in 
this direction unless the type of white 
bread as now produced is materially 
changed. 

The feeding of bread as the sole 
source of food to animals, especially 
white rats, has been carried on by many 
investigators, The facts are thoroughly 
established, and it is interesting to note 
that the classical experiments of Stepp, 
which were published in 1909, showed 
that bread prepared with milk was capa- 
ble of maintaining adult white mice 
without loss of weight for a very long 
period of time. Stepp almost j Mom 
ered and recognized the existence of 
what are now known as vitamins as the 
indispensable essentials of this diet, but 
he regarded the unknown factors then 
as lipins. The effect of milk in promot- 
ing the growth of animals was recog- 
nized by Hopkins a few years later. 
Historically, the B vitamin has a close 
connection with bread and milk. 

The recent experiments of Sherman 
and co-workers, in 1921-22, on the feed- 
ing of simplified diets to white rats 
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have shown strikingly the remarkable ef- 
fects of milk in supplementing the rec- 
ognized deficiencies of white flour. When 
a mixture of equal weights of bread 
and milk, in which white bread fur- 
nished four fifths and milk only one 
fifth of the total calories (or a corre- 
sponding mixture of dry bread or flour 
or whole milk powder) was used, it was 
sufficient for growth at practically the 
normal rate but not for normal repro- 
duction, 

On a ration containing the same pro- 
portion of milk, but with ground whole 
wheat instead of bread or patent flour, 
young were successfully suckled and 
grew to maturity at somewhat less than 
the average rate, and in several cases 
produced and successfully suckled young 
of the third generation. When larger 
proportions of milk were used so as to 
constitute one third of the total solids, 
the rest of which was ground whole 
wheat, the mother suckled the young 
without undue loss of weight with nor- 
mal growth, 

When ordinary milk was replaced by 
dried milk, or when used in bread mak- 
ing and subjected to the temperature of 
baking, there was no evidence of any 
appreciable effect of such heating upon 
the growth promoting property of milk 
as demonstrated upon rats. When one 
half of the water used in bread making 
was replaced by milk, and still more 
when the bread was made entirely with 
milk, the improvement in the food value 
was strikingly apparent on the growing 
animals, 

Increased rate of growth regularly fol- 
‘lowed increases in the proportion of 
milk in the diet from 5 per cent to 38 
per cent of the total calories of the 
food. Feeding experiments with white 
rats using bread made from patent flour 
and containing various amounts of milk 
have been conducted by the writer in 
the institute laboratories for many 
months. ‘The results of these experi- 
ments demonstrate the important nutri- 
tional advantage which milk possesses as 
a supplement to patent wheat flour, espe- 
cially in relation to the proteins and in- 
organic constituents and in part to the 
vitamins A and B. 

Tests in our laboratories on some of 
the vitamin B concentrates recommended 
to be used in connection with bread mak- 
ing have shown them to be of no value, 
unless used in connection with materials 
which must be added in sufficient quanti- 
ty to supplement the proteins, inorganic 
constituents and the A vitamin. Some 
of them are clearly misrepresentations 
of the facts, and while they may be 
concentrates containing potent amounts 
of B, they serve no useful purpose in 
white bread without additional supple- 
ments to cover their own deficiencies. 

One preparation we have tested is a 
deliberate fraud, and contains absolutely 
no vitamins. So far as we have gone 
with our preliminary trials, the Vitovim 
Bread manufactured by the Ward Bak- 
ing Co. has given exceptional results. Its 
formula contains a vitamin B_ concen- 
trate from cereal grain sources and suf- 
ficient milk to supplement the patent 
wheat flour proteins. Thé inorganic 
constituents, especially clacium, are main- 
tained at a high plane sufficient for the 
requirements of our animals, and are due 
to several sources, notably the milk. The 
milk is also the chief source of the A 
vitamin. 

Bakers and others who are led to buy 
vitamin concentrates for the purpose of 
increasing the food value of bread should 
be very careful to first ascertain whether 
or not they are potent in vitamins as 
claimed and, secondly, how much other 
material should be used in the formula 
to have any real effects on supplement- 
ing other nutritive essentials. 

The vitamin propaganda has obscured 
the insistent facts in relation to the nu- 
tritive properties of white bread, and 
no practical advantage is obtained by 
merely introducing a vitamin B concen- 
trate into the formula, 

White bread can, however, be made a 
more efficient and basic article of the 
dietary by a more extensive use of milk 
in the formula, and for all practical pur- 
poses this is sufficient under ordinary 
conditions of the food supply. 

Bread will always remain, as it has 
been from the earliest times, the most 
important energy producing food and an 
economical source of protein when ef- 
fectively supplemented. 
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Some buyers, who have been promising 
orders when quotations reached their 
figures, came into the market during the 
close of the current week, bringing a 
slightly better tone and offering the first 
encouragement the trade has had for 
several weeks. While the volume of 
buying in normal times would have pro- 
voked no great interest, in these dull 
days it was quite an event. Some of 
the sales were of round lots for mill 
shipment and, while the prices at which 
they were made were low, they were not 
out of the general range. These orders 
were apparently the result of individual 
needs, and cases in which bakers did 
not wish to experiment with new flours. 

The greatest bulk of the sales, how- 
ever, were of distress flour, and while, 
in view of the market’s forlorn condi- 
tion, it seems ungrateful to criticize, 
still it is not felt that these are an in- 
dication of any great general improve- 
ment. The selling price in some cases 
has been nearly $1 under current quota- 
tions, and the only advantage of the 
transactions is that they may heip rid 
the market of its regrettable surplus. 

No permanently healthy condition can 
result without full co-operation of the 
millers, and until they are brought to a 
realization of the harm that selling to 
irresponsible buyers and shipping flour 
in on consignment can do, no perma- 
nently better conditions can obtain, It 
would seem that these facts are com- 
mon knowledge, yet disregard af them 
has been a constant menace to sound 
business, and has helped to keep this 
market in a continuously disturbed con- 
dition for many months. 

Spring clears, in addition to patents, 
were slightly more active during the 
week, and Canadian flours likewise 
showed more life, as in the warm weather 
some bakers prefer the results the lat- 
ter give. 

There has been no change in condi- 
tions in the rye flour market, excepting 
that prices have gone lower, and some 
sales of spot flour were quite in keeping 
with the resales of wheat flour. 

Export demand is slow, with buyers 
indifferent, but it is thought that a good 
volume of domestic buying will improve 
the export situation also, and that for- 
eign buyers will come in more' actively 
if there are better domestic sales. 

Quotations: spring fancy patents $6.75 
@7.35, standard patents $6.10@6.60, 
clears $5@5.75; hard winter patents $6 
@6.50, straights $5.60@6, clears $5@ 
5.50; rye, $4.15@4.75,—all in jutes. 


HECKER MILL OUTING 


There are few concerns in New York, 
especially in the flour trade, whose social 
events are more enjoyed than those of 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., and 
the firm’s outing on June 2 was no ex- 
ception to the rule. Plant activities 
were suspended for the day, and the en- 
tire force of the mill and office and the 
Hecker Cereal Co., with their wives, hus- 
bands, sweethearts and babies, sailed off 
on the Sirius at 9:30. At Roton Point 
Park, on Long Island Sound, the picnic, 
track meet and baseball game were held. 
The ball game was a fine one, the mill 
force playing the office force, with a 
tied score of 3-3. On the way home there 
was music and dancing on the boat, com- 
pleting successfully the fourth of these 
outings. 

MILL REPRESENTATION CHANGES 


George Silver, who for a number of 
years has represented the Red Wing 


(Minn.) Milling Co. in the New York 
market, has recently relinquished that 
account to take over those of the Wells 
(Minn.) Flour Mills and the Robin Hood 
Mills, Calgary, Alta., which are con- 
trolled by the International Milling Co. 
Both these mill accounts and Mr. Silver 
are well known in this market, and such 
a combination assures a successful busi- 
ness. 
NOTES . 

William S. Weiss, secretary La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., was a recent 
caller at this office. 

Ray Kilthau, New York broker, is on 
a western motor trip with Mrs. Kil- 
thau. They will be gone about two 
weeks. 

Paul M. Marshall and H. H. King, of 
the’ Sheffield-King Milling Co., were two 
Minneapolis millers in this market dur- 
ing the week ending June 9. 

Frank Rainbow, of Samuel Knighton 
& Son, who has been spending several 
weeks in Europe with Mrs. Rainbow, re- 
turned to New York on June 7 on the 
Aquitania. 

A. P. Traber, importer of bolting 
cloth, 73 Murray Street, is confined to 
his room at the Hotel Latham by a 
broken leg resulting from an automo- 
bile accident. 


At the meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, on June 12, the applications of 
C. M. Fetterolf, J. M. Baker, Clarence 
Smith, L. G. Spindler and L. E. Hirsh- 
feld will be voted upon. 


So far this season there have been but 
a limited number of quotations on new 
crop flour. Kansas 95 per cents were 
offered on the exchange on June 8, rang- 
ing $5.25@6.20 bbl, but no business was 
done in them. 


Kansas millers in New York at the 
close of the week ending June 9 were 
Ralph Sowden, president New Era Mill- 
ing Co., Arkansas City, and Arthur Cain, 
sales manager William Kelly Milling Co., 
Hutchinson, 


In the Shipping Board list of food- 
stuffs required by the Leviathan for one 
voyage, 70,000 lbs of flour are mentioned, 
with a suggested cost of $2,800, whole- 
sale; 2,000 quarts of milk are required, 
80,000 eggs, and 250,000 cigarets, the 
estimated cost of which is $5,250. 


E. S. Walsh, superintendent of public 
works, has written E. H. Outerbridge 
offering Barge Canal terminals to the 
Port of New York Authority to help 
solve the food distribution problem. 
These could be used as market places 
for the retail distribution of foodstuffs, 
and are ideally situated for the recep- 
tion of perishable and _ semiperishable 
products. 


Announcement has been made of the 
merger of the Battery Park National 
Bank and the Bank of America. It is 
understood that the former will continue 
in the Produce Exchange Building as a 
branch office of the Bank of America, 
surrendering its national bank franchise 
and applying for a state charter. The 
personnel of the Battery Park Bank 
will be unchanged, and its officers be- 
lieve it will now have increased facili- 
ties to offer its clients. 


The newly elected officers of the Prod- 
uce Exchange were installed at the close 
of business on June 7, and the standing 
committees for the coming year were 
named by the president. The new offi- 
cers are: president, George Rossen; vice 
president, Philetus H. Holt; treasurer, 
Edward R. Carhart; secretary, William 
C. Rossman. Managers: to serve two 
years,, W. A. Johns, L. W. Forbell, B. 
H. Wunder, W. W. Starr, Winchester 
Noyes, William Beatty; one year, Henry 
Leverich, Watson S. Moore, Franklin A. 
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Ryen, P. S. Arthur, Richard L. Sweet, 
Thomas Sloan Young. 


BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp.—Flour is still obtain- 
able around late low prices, at which a 
good business was done, especially in 
springs and hard winters, with soft win- 
ters bringing up the rear, although some 
mills were asking 10@15c more at the 
close, but all wanting offers. One buyer 
claims to have purchased 10,000 bbls 
northwestern and southwestern stock at 
bottom rates, while the trading in other 
directions has also ‘shown improvement, 
though with those concerned loath to ad- 
mit it. In addition to the foregoing, sev- 
eral fair-sized lots of springs and hard 
winters were placed, and even a line of 
soft winter clear was unloaded on an 
out-of-town buyer, much to the relie! of 
the original owner. 

Minneapolis cash wheat has been in- 
dulging in some funny stunts of !a:te. 
Its varying spreads, discounts and _ pre- 
miums, compared with both the old and 
new crop options, with its crack No.1 ‘ark 
at times selling even with No. 1 nort!ern 
on the inside and 2c lower on the out: ide, 
with both closing on June 8 at le lower 
than the September or new crop option 
on the inside, and on June 9 at 9: 10¢c 
higher on the outside, are causing co) sid- 


erable comment among the trade. Per |iaps 
the inside quotations for Minnea)olis 
cash are by way of getting in sha) to 


compete with the new southwestern ¢ vain, 
while the outside rates, especially ii the 
case of No. 1 northern, are designed |\ore 
particularly for maintaining the di. nity 
of the milling center. 

Springs were steadier and more active, 
first patents closing nominally at $6.(0@ 
6.85; standard brands, $6.10@6.35. —in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood. 5@ 
15e¢ less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Sales showed a good gain over anytiing 
done for weeks, with some of the larger 
buyers still playing for lower depths. 
The bulk of the business seems to have 
been done at $6.50@6.75 for short patent 
and $6@6.25 for standard grade. 

Hard winters turned the corner an¢ 
were more salable, short patents at the 
close ranging nominally $6.25@0.50; 
straights, $5.75@6,—in 98-lb cottons; 45 
@55c more in wood, 5@15c less in jute, 
or 15@30ce less in bulk. The trading was 
considerably better, and was done mostly 
at about 10c bbl under closing rates. The 
bookings included both patent and 
straight, and the mills were about as 
anxious to sell as the trade was to buy. 

Soft winters experienced less pressure 
and awakened more interest, short pat- 
ents closing nominally at $6.10@6.35; 
near-by straights, $5.10@5.35,—in {s-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5 lic 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Pat- 
ents were not in evidence, owing to fair 
stocks of this grade and the comparative- 
ly high views of western mills, but some 
business was done in both near-by 
straights and western clears at practicully 
the low point of the week. Closing prices 
were a trifle steadier, with the trade show- 
ing more interest but not considering 
paying any advance. 

City mills ran half time, and made fair 
sales to both domestic and export trade. 
They maintained their price on spring 
patent, but reduced winter patent «nd 
straight 15c bbl and feed 50c ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 21.33? 
bbls; destined for export, 6,290. 

NOTES 

William S. Weiss, president La Grange 
Mills, Red Wing, Minn., visited this mar- 
ket on June 5. 

Of the 281,865 bus wheat received here 
in the week ending June 9, 279,631 wcre 
destined for export. 

The stock of wheat at Baltimore on 
June 9 was 354,711 bus, 206,239 domestic 
and 148,472 Canadian or bonded. 


A local crop expert estimates the 
Maryland wheat crop this year at 8,3!" 
000 bus, or 1,237,000 less than last year 


J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & ‘”. 
Inc., grain brokerage and forwardi¢, 
has returned from a business trip to \«w 
York. 

Miller G. Belding, formerly of Pi!ts- 
burgh and a close personal friend of 
Morris Schapiro, president of the C. -\. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co.,.Inc., operating t!* 
Patapsco Mills at Ellicott City, Md., his 
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pecome associated with the milling con- 
cern as assistant to the president. 

Exports from here for the current week 
included 8,422 bbls flour and 618,242 bus 
grain- 418,586 wheat, 42,857 corn, 132,857 
rye and 23,942 malt. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the current week in this market at 214c 
under No. 2 red winter, as against 2c 
under the previous week and 31%4c under 
last year. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 27, 
1992, to June 9, 1923, 402,668 bus; year 
ago, 671,141. Range of prices for the 
week ending June 9, 9014%,@94%c; last 
year, 641, @T70c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
9, 1922, to June 9, 1923, 1,131,218 bus; 
same period last year, 939,938. Range of 
prices for the week ending June 9, 97c@ 
$1.21; !ast year, $1.05@1.27. 

William H. Hayward and H. Frank 
Mellier, for many years associated as 
officers in the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
have ‘ormed a partnership under the 
name of Hayward & Co., to do a general 
broker ge and forwarding business, with 
ofices in the Chamber of Commerce 
Build’ \ x. 

The following steamship agents will 
move ‘cir present headquarters between 
now aod July 1: Wilbur F. Spice & Co., 
Inc., the Continental Building; Nor- 
ton, ] ly & Co., to the Equitable Build- 
ing; .e Baltimore-Oceanic Steamship 
Co, t the Stewart Building, and M. B. 
Carlin & Co. to the American Building. 

It \ 1s reported early in the current 
week | iat 17-year locusts had made their 
appea: ince in large numbers in the moun- 
tain r-zions of western Maryland, caus- 
ing thy farmers of that section consider- 
able wu easiness regarding the safety of 
their cops, but since then officials ot the 
state board of forestry have given assur- 
ances at there need be no fear of a lo- 
cust invasion in this state this year. 

All good millers are not dead yet; on 
the contrary, at least one survives, as the 
following letter with a handsome check 
from « prominent miller in the North- 
west to his old and much-esteemed Balti- 
more agent will bear record: “We here- 
with inclose our check for $——, as a 
slight token of our appreciation of your 
long and faithful services to our mill, and 
we would like to say that this is not by a 
long shot our limit of appreciation, and 
when business gets dull again we will 
want the pleasure of repeating the dose.” 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y.—AIl grades of wheat 
and rye flour shared in the price decline 
of the week ending June 9, some grades 
falling as much as 30c and all being weak 
at the close. Best patents were offered 
as low as $7.20, with the range up to 
$7.50. Bakers patents were quoted from 
$6.25 upward, and other grades showed 
similar declines. 

There seems to be a general disposition 

among consumers to hold off until new 
crop prices are quoted. The general ex- 
pectation among the consuming end of 
the trade is that such a policy will prove 
profitable, and it now seems firmly estab- 
lished. Definite quotations on new crop 
flour are not being generally made here. 
_ Millers have been showing more interest 
in the wheat market, but receipts continue 
light. A feature of the week’s grain trade 
was the fact that Buffalo oats prices for 
several days were fully 1c under any other 
market in the country. 


BUFFALO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 
J ! output activity 
Be: 3-9. chides vga cbc bw de’e sr 103,156 62 
Previous week ............ 84,795 51 
? YORR Kis 65 $4.4 0.00 cviesee 24,664 54 
Wee VOOM BO. 5 cove de des 21,445 53 


MILLFEED 

Feed dealers are trying to keep up 
their « ourage by asserting that no further 
teak in prices is to be expected, but in 
“ew of the lack of any real demand, 
tither for prompt or future shipment, it 
's difficult to see how their assertions can 
relied upon as accurate. This condi- 
tion is peseeety true with respect to 
oil meal, the price being held at $39@ 
99.50 by the mills, which say they are sold 
up for six weeks to three months. At the 
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same time western mills are reported 


Offering oil meal for $35 ton, the feed 


being ground from seed which passes 
through Buffalo westbound. 

Export business of the local mills has 
been light all spring. Eestimates made 
for The Northwestern Miller indicate 
total shipments from mills here for export 
have not exceeded 2,000 tons. Cottonseed 
meal declined 75c ton. 

There is considerable unsold gluten on 
track, and resellers are shading the mar- 
ket price of $41.05 as much as $1 ton. 
Resellers have done considerable business 
at the lower prices, it is reported. 

Bran dropped to $27.50 and was the 
weakest spot in the millfeed market. 
There was little demand for bran, but the 
local mills, which are in reduced opera- 
tion, are several days behind orders in 
production of other wheat feeds. Stand- 
ard middlings held up to $30.50. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 


The current week has been unusually 
dull at the elevators, due to the difficuity 
in getting carriers to bring grain down the 
lakes. The ore traffic is capturing most 
of the big carriers, with the result that 
the grain movement is being confined 
largely to the smaller bulk freighters and 
the package lines. There is a good de- 
mand for grain tonnage, with offers of 
41/,c bu from the head of Lake Superior 
being made, but these offers do not tempt 
the big steamers. 

Unloadings during the week totaled 
5,103,000 bus. The elevators loaded 2,583 
cars for the eastern seaboard, and placed 
694,000 bus onto barge canal steamers. 

Receipts during the week ending June 
9, from all upper lake ports, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, were: wheat, 
1,101,254 bus; corn, 134,563; rye, 731,000; 
barley, 169,072. During the same period 
shipments to Montreal totaled as fol- 
lows: wheat, 40,000 bus; corn, 185,000. 

A large quantity of Argentine flaxseed 
is arriving here over the barge canal, 
and is going through to Ohio ports with- 
out breaking bulk. Several cargoes were 
also shipped to the Head of the Lakes 
during the week, after being reloaded at 
the Buffalo elevators. Thick weather 
has delayed all lake traffic. 

NOTES 

Truman Wilson has been appointed 
manager of the feed mill of John Howell, 
Marion, N. Y. 

An addition has been made to the of- 
fices of the flour and feed mill of Hud- 
son Bros., Sanborn, N. Y. 

Sales representatives of Spencer Kel- 
logg & Sons, Inc., held their ninety-ninth 
convention in Buffalo this week. 

Permit has been issued by the city 
building department for a $40,000 addi- 
tion to the Hall Baking Co.’s plant at 
2381 Main Street. 

It is announced that the steamer Ne- 
gaho has been sold to the Sincennes- 
McNaughton Line, Ltd., of Sorel, Que., 
and will be used in the Buffalo-Montreal 
grain trade. 

The newly formed Traders’ Feed & 
Grain Co. has been incorporated for 
$25,000, with M. C. Burns, Matthew A. 
Donner and William C. White as direc- 
tors, and has opened offices in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce Building. 

W. J. McKibbin, traffic manager of the 
Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., presid- 
ed at a luncheon of 500 industrial execu- 
tives in the Lafayette Hotel on June 8, 
held to discuss Buffalo’s traffic problems 
and transportation facilities. 

Announcement is made of the forma- 
tion of the Canal & River Transportation 
Co., which will operate a fleet on the barge 
canal in 1924. The firm is incorporated 
for $1,500,000, with Philip Hamlin as 
president, and E. B. Grinam, Irving Mer- 
rell, Frederick B. Shepard and Joseph 
W. Powell as directors. 

Thomas F. Toughey, retired superin- 
tendent of the Buffalo Creek Railroad, 
which serves the grain elevators and flour 
mills in the harbor district, was tendered 
a farewell banquet by his friends follow- 
ing his retirement after more than 50 
years of railroad service. Mr. Toughey 
was given a golfing outfit. 

At the recent Chamber of Commerce 
“auction of Buffalo” the value of the 
flour and grain industry here was fixed at 
$100,000,000. Members of the trade be- 
lieve the value fixed at the auction is con- 


servative, in view of Buffalo’s growing 
importance as a milling center. George 
P. Urban outlined the scope of the indus- 
try at the auction. 

With impressive services at Fort Porter 
to mark the ceremony, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
win T. Douglass received the distinguished 
service cross awarded to their son, Allan 
W. Douglass, by the United States gov- 
ernment, in recognition of the young 
man’s gallantry in action on one of the 
battlefields of France. Mr. Douglass is 
one of the owners of the Eastern Grain, 
Mill & Elevator Co., this city. 

United States Judge John R. Hazel 
reserved his decision in the admiralty 
libel action of the Fleischmann Malting 
Co. against the steamer G. A. Tomlinson, 
after hearing arguments of attorneys. 
The Fleischmann company claimed that 
a cargo of grain consigned to the Ex- 
change elevator was diverted to the 
Eastern elevator because the steamer 
could not properly get to the former. 
Damages of $4,980 are asked. 

P. D, Faunestock. 


ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y.—The flour market 
is drifting along in an aimless way, as 
it has for months. Some mills were 
idle during the week ending June 9; 
others had a greatly reduced output. 
Probably the best showing is barely half 
capacity. There has, of course, been a 
trifle of inquiry, but little of it ma- 
tured into sales. 

Jobbers and others who bought some 
time ago, delivery subject to orders, are 
rather lagging on shipping directions. 
If conditions were up to normal, with 
a good volume of spot orders, this would 
not matter, but as it is, it makes a bad 
matter worse. 

There is considerable foundation for 
saying that bakers are quite generally 
lend up with flour for some time to 
come. In most cases this is western, 
sold at prices that are a good deal in 
the class of the distress flour that has 
demoralized some of the big eastern mar- 
kets. 

Mills for most part have shaded pat- 
ents 25@35c bbl, and they might not in- 
sist on new prices to the extent of los- 
ing any business that could be corraled 
by a trifle more concession. Here are 
the going prices on hard wheat flours: 
spring patents, $7.40@7.50. bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50@8; 
bakers patent, $7.05@7.15, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $7.25, 
cotton 98’s, mostly local; first clears, 
$5.85@6.25, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $6.25@6.50; low grade, $4.05@ 
4.25, jute, car lots, Boston. 

Soft wheat millers appear to be in 
about the same predicament as the hard 
wheat group. Wheat has eased off in 
price a little here, but with demand for 
flour at a minimum, wheat prices mean 
little one way or the other. Shipping 
directions trail along weeks after they 
are due, and business is about as near 
a standstill as it can be without stop- 
ping entirely. Country mills are hit 
hard. A representative of one of the 
big bag concerns who made Rochester a 
port of call, said that out of 18 mills 
visited, but one was running at the time 
he was in the plant. Mills have shaded 
winter straights 10c, with mill brands 
offered at $6.45@6.50 bbl, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; local, $6.75@7. 

Entire wheat and graham flours are 
dragging along, with demand practically 
limited to small lots. -Mills have shaded 
entire wheat flour prices 25c, offering 
mill brands at $6.50@6.60 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Graham slow at 
$6@6.10, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston, 
with all sales in small lots. 

Rye flour continues a drug on the 
market. The trade is not enough inter- 
ested to inquire as to prices, and sales, 
which are few, are practically all for 
small lots. Prices have been shaded 
again, this time to $4.65@4.75 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Some mills 
have not quite caught up with their 
books. Western rye flour, at a standstill, 
with prices nominal. 

Mills have shaded feed $2@8 ton, and 
few of them have — to offer. 
Everything is going forward in mixed 
cars. The going prices: spring bran, 
$33.50@34.50 ton, sacked, mixed cars, 
Boston; local, $40; winter bran, $35@ 
36, sacked, mostly local; spring mid- 
dlings, $86.50, sacked, mixed cars, Bos- 
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ton; local, $40; winter middlings, $86@ 
37, sacked, mostly local. Rye feed un- 
changed at $383@34, sacked, mostly local. 
Western feed in fair demand, with prices 
unchanged. Ground oats $39 ton, and 
corn meal $37, bulk, delivered. Corn 
meal, table quality, sold in a small way 
at $50 ton. 
ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
rN POT CRTEREEE eee 4,250 23 
PROVIOUS WOOK 2c cccceceses 3,850 21 


Of this week’s total, 3,100 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 800 winter and 350 
rye. 

~ 7” 


y 


Reports received here from W. V. 
Hamilton, president of the New York 
State Millers’ Association, ill of pneu- 
monia at a hunting and fishing camp in 
the wilds of Canada north of Montreal, 
indicate he is improving. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton hastened to the camp on word of 
his illness. Nurses and doctors from 
Montreal were transported to the camp, 
and nothing was left undone to check 
the disease and hasten his recovery. 


T. W. Knapp. 


PHILADELPHIA 


PuivapetpuiA, Pa.-—The flour market 
during the week ending June 9 ruled weak 
under a slow demand and influenced by 
fluctuations of wheat, and limits were 
generally reduced 15@50c bbl. Buyers 
were purchasing only in satisfaction of 
current needs, and showed no disposition 
to stock up. Business was chiefly in spot 
goods at figures below those quoted by the 
mills. 

NOTES 

William J. McMullin, retired grain and 
hay merchant, who died March 26, left a 
personal estate valued at $233,951. 

The stock of flour in public warehouses 
on June 1 was 190,381 bbls, compared 
with 214,109 a month ago and 113,732 on 
June 1, 1922. 

Among recent visitors on ’change were 
Victor A. Cain, president Leavenworth 
(Kansas) Milling Co., and J. H. Kirk and 
John W. Cain, millers of Kansas City. 

The Reading Railway has acquired con- 
trol of the Philadelphia Harbor Transfer 
Co., which operates a fleet of vessels in 
the harbor. The fleet consists of 10 light- 
ers, six grain barges, two floating grain 
elevators and other property. 

At a meeting of the commissioners of 
navigation on June 5 the statistician sub- 
mitted a report which showed an increase 
in the business of this port during May, 
compared with that month last year. Ar- 
rivals and sailings in the foreign trade 
numbered 347 vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,554,984, compared with 337 vessels with 
a tonnage of 1,449,526 for May, 1922. Ar- 
rivals and sailings in the coastwise trade 
numbered 763 vessels, with a tonnage of 
1,576,907, compared with 5387 vessels with 
a tonnage of 953,736 for the same month 
last year. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


BOSTON 


Boston, Mass.—Low prices are quoted 
on all grades of flour, in consequence of 
lower wheat markets, and while there was 
a slight reaction at the close of the week 
ending June 9, considerable pressure to 
sell -is still shown by millers. Spring 
wheat patents, especially, showed more 
weakness, and agents were offering their 
products at 50@75c bbl under the pre- 
vious week’s closing. 

While the asking prices of hard winter 
wheat flours have not declined as much as 
spring wheat, this was largely because of 
the fact that a possible decline had been 
previously discounted. The prices quoted 
for both grades during the early part of 
the week were fully as low as at any time 
this season. There was no eagerness 
shown by buyers at any time to trade, 
even when they admitted that the market 
was exceptionally low. : 

The latter part of the week the local 
poy of flour prices was advanced 15@ 
20c bbl on account of stronger wheat situ- 
ation, but this did not result in any in- 
crease in business. Spring wheat patents 
are held in the range of $6.25@6.85 for 
standard brands, with the better-known 
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Minneapolis brands quoted at $7.20@7.40. 
Special short patents range up to $7.60. 

Offers of hard winter wheat patents are 
made at $7@7.20 for special short pat- 
ents of old wheat, with new patents of 
good character offered at $6.65. 

Soft winter wheat flours are about l5c 
bbl lower than last week, but demand is 
slow and further concessions in prices 
would doubtless be made if opportunity 
offered. Patents are held at $6.40@7.50, 
the latter for fancy brands. 

Corn meal shows but little change. Oat- 
meal is dull and, while prices are un- 
changed, there is pressure to sell. Rye 
flour is dull and easy. 


NOTES 

G. W. Moody, Weyauwega (Wis.) Mill- 
ing Co., was a recent visitor on ’change, 
being introduced by William D. Graves. 

On June 1 there remained in the hands 
of jobbers and other distributors in Bos- 
ton 43,270 bbls unsold flour, compared 
with 44,200 on May 1 and 26,250 a year 
ago. 

The annual midsummer outing of the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club is to be held 
June 26, at Recreation Park, Riverside, 
Mass. President George W. Collier and 
Harry P. Van De Bogert, Jr., are in 
charge. 

The delegates of the Boston Flour & 
Grain Club to the convention of the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, New York, consisting 
of Henry Knighton, H. S. Leviston and 
William B. Hanna, are loud in their 
praise of the treatment received while ab- 
sent. They had a fine time. 

Louis W. DePass. 


OPERATIVE MILLERS MEET 


(Continued from page 1161.) 
and especially will it be good in this 
particular phase. It will mean three 
things, harmony, co-operation and prog- 
ress in our organization. 

Harmony is essential and fundamental. 
We hear much in our day about essen- 
tials and fundamentals, Schools and col- 
leges speak of these as a foundation and 
reason for existence. In our organiza- 
tion the essential and fundamental are 
combined in the word harmony. - We 
realize that the machinery of our mills 
must. work in perfect harmony to get 
the best results. There are several things 
that may come from harmony in our 
body; first, a spirit that will be irre- 
sistible and that will bring order and 
definiteness to our programme. Jealousy 
is the force that has wrecked more in- 
stitutions than any other one _ thing. 
With this spirit of harmony we will be 
able to make plans and programmes that 
will not only add life and effectiveness 
to our work, but will be a sort of insur- 
ance policy for our very existence. 





SECRETARY'S REPORT 


M. F. Dillon, secretary: In the face 
of much depression in the milling world, 
we have made a satisfactory gain in both 
membership and finances. At the close 
of the fiscal year we had 675 active mem- 
bers, 226 associate, and two honorary, 
a total of 903, an increase of 49 over 
and above a loss of 139 sustained by 
death, resignations and suspension. The 
bulletin service has been continued, and 
this office has received many letters ap- 
preciating the service rendered through 
the same. Several of the bulletins were 
notable in that they represented a vast 
amount of detail work in assembling 
facts and figures. In a few instances un- 
usual information was obtained and 
great aid | ee to inquiring members. 

A gratifying feature is the large num- 
ber of “old-timers” who have come back 
to the fold, voluntarily in most cases, 
and in other cases on a mere suggestion 
from some other former member, who 
had made new application, after years 
of absence, but who came smilingly back 
to the organization. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


W. C. Dunn, treasurer: During the 
fiscal year from April 1, 1922, to March 
31, 1923, I have received from our sec- 
retary a total of $7,563.25. There have 
been expenditures of $7,630.12, which in- 
cluded $1,500 invested in building and 
loan stock, which bears six per cent in- 
terest. I have now in my custody build- 
ing and loan stock amounting to $4,500. 
My books and those of the secretary are 
in true accord, my relations with his 
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office have been pleasant, and turnover 
of moneys has been prompt. 


TEMPERING WHEAT FOR MILLING 


A. W. Spehr, St. Paul, Minn: It is 
impractical, if not wholly impossible, to 
lay down an inflexible rule for temper- 
ing, so far as the degree of moisture to 
be applied and the time for conditioning 
are concerned. It is safe to say, how- 
ever, that the wheat should receive 
enough moisture, and sufficient time 
should be allowed, to accomplish the 
purpose for which tempering is under- 
taken; that is, to facilitate the removal 
of the endosperm from the bran and 
germ in the purest possible condition, 
and at the same time increase the fri- 
ability of the middlings resulting from 
the separation, so that they may be re- 
duced to flour with the minimum of 
grinding pressure. 

This may be anywhere from 14 to 16 
per cent of total moisture, depending 
upon many factors. In my own opera- 
tions I have never exceeded 14.2 per 
cent during the summer months, but I 
can readily understand that in certain 
sections it may be advisable to use as 
high as 16 per cent, and even more. The 
exact amount of moisture to be applied, 
under any circumstances, must be de- 
termined by the individual miller, in his 
own mill, governed by the conditions 
under which he operates. 

A point of great importance is uni- 
formity of temper, for as the temper of 
the wheat varies, so will the results 
throughout the mill vary, down to the 
finish. With varying moisture the mois- 
ture content cannot help but vary. If 
you still depend on the “feel” of the 
dampened grain to determine the amount 
of water applied, you will be kept busy 
adjusting the mill to meet the changes 
in the condition of the wheat. 

There is also a positive financial loss 
every time such conditions force the 
miller to readjust his mill, and this state 
of varying moisture content is needless, 
because a test every three hours. of the 
dampened wheat, coming from the wet- 
ting conveyor, on a standard moisture 
tester, will insure practically absolute 
uniformity of temper, a smooth running 
mill and uniform results hour after hour 
and day after day. 

With reference to time wheat should 
be tempered for best milling results, and 
assuming, of course, that it is evenl 
tempered so far as time is concerned, 
this is a matter for the individual miller 
to determine, having in view the condi- 
tions under which he operates. Time 
enough should be allowed to permit the 
whole of the endosperm to receive the 
benefit of the mellowing influence of the 
moisture. This may be from four hours 
upward, according to the density of the 
wheat, the size of the kernels, the natural 
moisture before tempering, and the tem- 
perature at which the water is applied. 

The structure of the hard wheats is 
more dense than that of the softer vari- 
eties and, consequently, requires more 
time to insure complete penetration; a 
large berried wheat will naturally require 
more time than a small kernel of the 
same density; wheat containing a fairly 
high degree of moisture will naturally 
require less time than will dry wheat of 
the same variety, and if a certain amount 
of heat is applied to the wheat before 
wetting, the amount of time necessary 
to insure penetration is reduced, as the 
effect of the heat seems to be to stimu- 
late absorption. 

Whether there is any pronounced im- 
provement in the baking b gan of flour 
as a result of prolonged tempering is 
doubtful. It is pretty generally known 
that there is an improvement in the bak- 
ing quality of flour made from tempered 
wheat, as compared with that made from 
the same wheat untempered, but it has 
not yet been demonstrated, so far as I 
have been able to learn, that-any fur- 
ther improvement results from prolong- 
ing the temper. 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO MILLING 


M. E. Schulz, chief chemist Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas: 
The preparation of the wheat for grind- 
ing is without a doubt the most impor- 
tant step in the whole milling process. 
Most hard wheat mills determine the 
protein and moisture on all cars. of 
wheat before unloading, and bin same 
accordingly in the elevator. In soft 
wheat mills less attention is given to 












protein, and the wheat is usually binned 
according to the color of the flour made 
from wheat samples, taking moisture 
into consideration as well as the physi- 
cal characteristics. 

Naturally there are some who prefer 
gluten determinations to proteins. You 
certainly have a right to your own opin- 
ion, as some of the large mills, bakeries 
and commercial laboratories still rely 
on gluten determinations in preference 
to proteins. However, I prefer protein 
control in milling rather than gluten con- 
trol, for the following reasons: 

First, protein determinations can be 
checked much closer by different lab- 
oratories throughout the country than is 
the case with gluten determinations. 

Second, gluten results are affected w 4 
the temperature of the water in whic 
they are washed as well as the hardness 
of the water. 

Third, the method of drying gluten 
varies considerably, and this will cause 
a difference in the final results of dry 
glutens. It has been my experience that 
the best way of drying glutens is in a 
vacuum oven, because it can be done at 
a low temperature, with no danger of 
scorching. I have visited many labora- 
tories where the dry glutens were dark 
brown and almost black in color from 
being scorched in an oven, which _ is 
bound to affect the result. Many glu- 
tens, which have been puffed in‘a bake 
oven at 400 degrees or hotter, as is done 
in many laboratories, even though dried 
in a hot air oven after puffing, have 
been found to contain considerable mois- 
ture, when moisture determinations were 
made on the pulverized dry glutens. 

Fourth, the point at which all the 
starch has been removed from the dough- 
ball is another variable which causes a 
wide difference in results of different 
analysts. The results of the same an- 
alyst, of course, will be comparative. 

Fifth, in determining glutens in wheat 
samples the wheat must be milled on an 
experimental mill, and here again will 
enter another variable. Gluten is a 
crude physical determination, while pro- 
tein is an accurate chemical one. 

Sixth, the quality feature of glutens 
cannot be expressed in any definite terms 
other than elasticity, tenacity, short, 
tough, etc. Has any one ever heard of 
a gluten being 100 per cent elastic, tena- 
cious, short or tough? Even so, the loaf 
of bread cannot always be predicted by 
the quality of the gluten. 

Seventh, it is not practical to wash 
glutens on the flour made from samples 
of all cars of wheat before unloading at 
a mill of any size, because of the time 
consumed in milling the samples into 
flour on the experimental mill, to say 
nothing of the 15 to 30 minutes re- 
quired for washing and the hours used 
by many laboratories in drying. 

Regardless of these personal reasons 
for preference for protein control, I 
must admit that the gluten determination 
has served a good test for judging the 
quality of a flour in the past, and is 
being used by many laboratories today 
to good advantage. 

Proteins are composed chiefly of car- 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus and other associated ele- 
ments. The outstanding element is nitro- 
gen, and it is fairly constant. This is 
the reason protein is determined by cal- 
culating the nitrogen times the factor 
5.7 for flour and wheat. Bread con- 
tains 9@10 per cent of protein, and is 
of a very high grade. Bread made of 
milk has as high a nutritive value as 
the average protein in a mixed diet. 

Moisture content of wheat, flour and 
feed is of very great importance. In 
case of wheat the usual method employed 
in mills is the Brown-Duvel method, ex- 
cept during the past few years some 
mills are using the vacuum oven for de- 
termining moisture in wheat, as well as 
in flour and feeds. Probably the great- 
est differences in results between labora- 
tories occur in the moisture determina- 
tion. These are not wholly the fault of 
the chemist, as flour has the property of 
drying out as well as absorbing moisture, 
due to temperature and humidity condi- 
tions, as well as transit and air currents 
in storage conditions. 

To obtain best results between labora- 
tories, it is imperative that all flour sam- 
ples be placed in airtight containers 
when sent out for check analysis. It is 
also important that a uniform sample 
of flour be obtained from the sack, as 
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flour from different parts of the same 
sack has been known to vary as high as 
-75 per cent in moisture; that is, flour 
from the outer edge of the sack as com- 
pared with that in the center. 


WHEAT PROBLEMS 


L. A. Fitz, in charge flour and bread 
investigations, Fleischmann Laboratory, 
New York City: In order to maintain’g 
uniform mill blend, the miller must sort 
and store his wheat stocks accordiny to 
probable strength and character, always 
keeping in mind the fact that only wheat 
that is sound and sweet makes swund, 
sweet flour. Cases have been known 
where the wheat was binned accordii to 
protein content, and some slightly camp 
or tough binned with the other. soon 
unsoundness developed in the whol: lot 
and trouble followed grinding thi. in 
the blend, 

Once these stocks have been stor di in 
elevators, it becomes necessary to -\udy 
each one separately in order to « ter- 
mine individual characteristics. The 
miller then estimates the percenta: « of 
each lot, which should be used to jake 
up a satisfactory blend, and tests a .am- 
ple of the blend to check his judgm: tt. 

Millers have long known that »° heat 
differed much in hardness and in ‘our 
yielding ability, and that bread | aked 
from the soaalting flour differed \ idely 
in its quality. It is only in more : ‘cent 
years of mill laboratory work tha’ the 
miller has come to realize that whe: !s of 
widely different composition, at le st in 
so far as protein and gluten are con- 
cerned, may be produced from the same 
type of seed within a single state c iring 
one season. Samples of a single v: riety 
collected throughout Kansas durin one 
crop season showed a variation of from 
8.8 to 18 per cent protein, and biking 
tests from these different lots of \ heat 
showed a marked difference in the jual- 
ity of bread produced. 

Knowing the reputation of the hard 
wheat for strength and character of 
gluten, some millers in the soft wheat 
section conceived the idea that they could 
solve their problems by bringing in seed 
of hard wheat and sowing it under their 
own conditions. They soon discovered, 
however, what was already known to 
many of us, viz., that a good, high quali- 
y wheat could not be produced under 
the conditions prevailing in the soft 
wheat territory. 

Another mistaken theory was for a 
time held by the millers of the hard 
winter wheat territory. Knowing that a 
considerable percentage of our hard 
winter wheat did not remain true to 
type, but became softer and starchier, 
and therefore lower in protein, they con- 
ceived the idea that this defect could be 
cured by bringing in from Russia a new 
lot of seed each year. A _ few trials 
soon proved that the protein content and 
gluten quality could not ‘be controlled 
in this way. 

As a practical demonstration, 12 lots 
of seed were selected at the Kansas Ex- 
periment Station, six being of the yel- 
lowberry type, and six of the dark /iard 
type. All were of hard red winter wiieat 
of one variety. One half of each lot 
was sown at Manhattan, and the o'her 
half at Hays, the soil and seed bed «on- 
ditions being the same for all lot. at 
each place. When the resulting -rop 
was harvested at each place, it was not 
possible to tell, by either physica’ or 
chemical examinations, whether a g ven 
lot had grown from the yellowb rry 
type seed or from the hard type. It 
was only by keeping each lot sepa ate 
and carefully labeled that one coul be 
told from the other. 

Such results lead us to inquire + hat 
it is that affects most the protein ‘on- 
tent of wheat. There are at least ‘ree 
possible factors, viz., type and va-iety 
of wheat, soil conditions, and clit atic 
conditions. Experiments have shown 
that while some differences due to ype 
and variety exist, these are not real! s0 
great as differences within the sie 
type and variety when grown under |if- 
ferent soil of climatic conditions 

How should these varying types of 
wheat be blended together in ordev [° 
produce a more uniform and thorou, |y 

ood flour? Probably a good plan we'''« 

to clean and temper separately sv "¢ 
of the most widely varying types, °'\t 
the ideal way would be to mill these s: |)- 
arately and then blend the flours. ©" 
any event we would still have ceria’? 
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flour streams in the mill differing great- 
ly from others in their baking value; 
for example, bake loaves from the fifth 
break, second tailings and bran duster 
flours, and compare these with loaves 
made from sizings, and from first, sec- 
ond and third’ middlings flours. 

What is responsible for the difference 
in the large amount of bran powder or 
fbrous material which our system of 
milling allows to enter these flour 
streams? To test this, suppose some of 
the wheat bran. be ground very finely 
and added to each middlings flour until 
the resulting ash content of the mixture 
js equal to the ash content of any one 
of the other groups of flour, e.g., sec- 
ond tailings. Then bake loaves from 
the mixture and compare with loaves 
made from the original millstream flours. 

The addition of finely ground bran to 
the better grade flours, such as second 
or third middlings, will injure the color 
quite naterially, but the volume and 
texture are still much better than a loaf 
from ihe poor streams, such as second 


tailings. ‘The ash has arbitrarily been 
made equal, and the mixture without 
doubt contains more actual powdered 


bran {ian the second tailings flour. 

Wh: is usually responsible for the 
poor ¢ ality bread secured from a flour 
like s°-ond tailings or bran dust? Is 
this a »echanical problem of milling, or 
is it « chemical problem. of the wheat? 
Can v~ by proper conditioning, grind- 
ing ail purification eliminate the de- 
fects ontil we can combine all these 
flour s reams into a 100 per cent of the 
total ».rmal extraction, and still have a 
satisfa tory flour? If not, can we mod- 
ify our present method of milling until 
such flour is obtainable? 

The nills of the United States prob- 
ably p:oduce 8,000,000 bbls of low grade 
four per year. If the quality of this 
can be improved until a 100 per cent 
four cin be made to give satisfactory 
results, it would be a worth while ac- 
complisament. A correct answer to 
these uestions will go a long way to- 
ward solving our most important wheat 
and milling problems. 


PURIFICATION 


Frank A. Madge, Noblesville (Ind.) 
Milling Co: The purification of mid- 
dlings starts with the break rolls, which 
should be so grooved as to produce the 
maximum percentage of large, medium 
and fine middlings, firm and clean cut, 
so that a current of air may be passed 
through to remove the impurities. For 
best results middlings should be of uni- 
form size and weight, and free from 
four, before going to the purifier, as 
good purification cannot be accomplished 
with a mixture of coarse and fine mid- 
dlings, as the difference in specific gravi- 
ty will be too great to be successfully 
handled by the air currents, because an 
air current sufficiently strong to purify 
the large, heavy middlings would carry 
the light middlings to the dust collector, 
thereby entailing considerable loss, while 
on the other hand, if the air current 
was reduced to a point where it did not 
remove the smaller middlings, the larger 
yma would go to the rolls unpuri- 


I also believe in double purification 
when possible, because it assists very ma- 
terially in controlling the load on the 
smooth rolls, and also enables the miller 
to carry an even load on the purifier at 
all times, which is essential to good puri- 
fication. In mentioning air currents, I 
wonder how many millers even give that 
phase a second thought, yet it is essen- 
tial that a definite volume and velocity 
<a be applied, to obtain the best re- 
sults, 


In a general way we know the fan 
speed should be approximately 650 
'pm., and that the fan at this speed 
Produces a certain amount of air cur- 
tent, but just how much we probably 
do not know, and in some instances, per- 
aps, care less, except, when the air 
‘urrent is too strong, or not strong 
‘tough, we increase the amount of air 
‘cording to our best judgment. 
Generally speaking, and as a result of 
extensive experiments, it has been found 
t an average volume of 55 cubic feet 
of air per square foot of cloth surface 
will give good results, when applied to 
middlings produced by mill flowed along 
standard lines, that is, when the con- 
Yentional numbers of cloth are used for 
scalping and grading. I do not believe 





it possible to set a positive figure as to 
the volume of air to be used, as this 
would vary according to size and volume 
of the middlings, the number of cloth 
on purifier, sieve, and also the throw 
of sieve. 

Experiments have shown that a 
greater volume of air, with less velocity, 
is preferable to less volume with greater 
velocity. Sharp currents.of air are not 
desirable for best results from the puri- 
fier. I do not believe, however, that it 
is advisable to reduce the velocity to 
less than two-ounce pressure. 


The Exhibits 

There were several machinery and 
other exhibits in the rooms adjoining 
the Convention Hall, and the concerns 
having displays were the following: 

S. K. F. Industries, New York, dis- 
played new ball bearings for flour mill 
machinery. Those present included J. B. 
Castino, manager, A. Alven and P. Carl- 
son. 

Union Bag and Paper Corporation, 
New York, had paper bags and sacks. 
H. S. Daniels and J. H. Shaughnessy 
were present. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minne- 
apolis, showed a combination Carter disc 
separator. R. J. S. Carter, E. W. Lott, 
C. W. Doolittle and C. W. Carter looked 
after the company’s interests. 

The Richardson Grain Separator Co., 
Minneapolis, displayed a Richardson-Lee 
10-bu scourer and Richardson-Willford 
percentage feeder. Representatives 
present were O. H. Ballum and W. C. 
Kuehm. 

The Wallace & Tiernan Co., Newark, 
N. J., displayed the “Agene” process for 
aging and maturing flour. Also a vis- 
cosimeter for determining viscosity of 
flour and wheat. Those present included 
Dr. J. C. Baker, S. J. Lawellin, F. 
Merkle, J. Strang, E. Riley and L. H. 
Goebel. 

The Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, had 
an extensive line of pretested leather 
belting, in charge of L. Kearns and A. 
H. Hopkins. 

Noury & Van Der Lande, Buffalo, 
gave out literature on the “Novadel” 
flour maturing process, and were repre- 
sented by Charles T. Stork and W. Mul- 
len. 

The Essmueller Mill Furnishing Co., 
St. Louis, had on display Peerless screw 
phosphate and chemical feeders, also a 
Heyde gas seal. B. Essmueller was in 
charge. 

The Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago, 
had a control machine and an agitator 
demonstrating its flour maturing process. 
Those present included John I. Logan, 
C. W. Partridge and C. Sutton. 

The Missouri Belting Co., St. Louis, 
exhibited leather belting and gave away 
several waist belts. H. E. Larrick and 
J. E. Casey looked after the company’s 
interests. 

The Williams Patent Crusher & Pul- 
verizer Co., St. Louis, had on display an 
infant grinder, and demonstrated results 
with samples of feed. Roy Owens was 
in charge. 

The Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, 
Chicago, had charts and literature. Rep- 
resentatives of the concern present were 
— Arms and H. C. Lee. 

he New York & New Jersey Lubri- 
cant Co., New York City, had nonfluid 


oils and greases in charge of A. H.. 


Harlan and J. H. Bennis. 

The B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, showed 
a Juby drive on a Gump screen, and a 
Draver chemical feeder. Those present 
included W. M. Williams, J. Yenner, E. 
G. Berry and D. Reed. 

The Richardson Scale Co., Passaic, N. 
J., had a half bushel automatic scale on 
view, in charge of N. C. Webster and 
W. A. Carter. 

The Scandinavian Belting Co. New 
York, displayed Scandinavian  sifter 
brushes, under direction of L. J. Sulli- 
van. 

The Union Special Machine Co., Chi- 
cago, had filled bag closing machines, 
and the exhibit was looked after by D. 
Logan, of Kansas City, and M. A. Gra- 
ham and H. F. Beicher, of the Chicago 
office. ; 

The Rollway Bearing Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., had a display of ball bear- 
ings. Several representatives of the 
company were present. 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus. Ohio, 
had a display of its “Exact” weight mill 
scales, which included No. 8173, a check 
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weigher for small packages, No. 171, for 
weighing — is to 12 lbs, and No. 
278, a mill scale. hose present from 
the factory were C. G. West and K. L. 
Hertel. 

The Robinson Mfg. Co., Muncy, Pa., 
was represented by C. L. Kimble, J. A. 
Krimm, J. C. Beck and R. Goodman, 
who showed pictures of a ball bearing 
attrition mill and a batch mixer. 

The Harding Machine Corporation, 
New York, displayed a paper bag tying 
machine suitable for a 3-lb to a 241,-lb 
bag. in charge of R. J. Dunn. 

he Baum-McDevitt Machinery Co., 
St. Louis and Kansas City, had on dis- 
play an air washer and humidifier, in 
connection with air conditioning systems. 
F. J. McDevitt and E. L, Hughes looked 
after the company’s interests. 

The John E. Mitchell Co., St. Louis, 
showed the continuous “Arc” electrifier. 
S. K. Waymer and H. Marmaduke were 
in charge, 

The Insecta Chemical Co., Milwaukee, 
displayed “Xtermo” and “Xtermin” in- 
sect powders and fluids, in charge of E. 
Wangemann. 

H. E. Locke & Co., Boston, exhibited 
Ibex bag thread, and showed the process 
cotton goes through when making thread, 
from bale to finished product; this cov- 
ered 14 processes. Those present were 
C. Bell, S. N. Essington and F. W. 
Green. 

The Torscon Balance Co., New York, 
displayed moisture testers, in charge of 
two representatives. A. S. Purves. 


MACARONI MAKERS MEET 


Twentieth Annual Convention in Session at 
Cedar Point, Ohio, With Small Attend- 
ance—Loss in Membership Reported 

Sanpusky, Onto, June 12.—(Special 
Telegram)—The twentieth annual con- 
vention of the National Macaroni Manu- 
facturers’ Association opened at Cedar 
Point this morning, with Henry Mueller, 
of Jersey City, presiding. The attend- 
ance is one of the smallest in years, but 
consists of the largest manufacturers in 
the industry. 

The treasurer’s report showed a bal- 
ance of $1,264, while the secretary’s re- 
port showed a loss of approximately 
half of the membership during the past 
year, due to a revision in the dues, It 
was stated that, while the membership 
had fallen off, the amount of dues col- 
lected under the new plan was four times 
the amount of money under the former 
system with a larger membership. 

The association will donate to the 
farmer of North Dakota producing the 
best durum or macaroni wheat a silver 
loving cup, while another will be pre- 
sented to the International Hay and 
Grain Growers’ Association. 

Financing the association and cost ac- 
counting have a prominent place on the 
programme, Wednesday morning’s ses- 
sion is given over entirely to the millers, 
and will be known as the millers’ ses- 
sion. Professor A. W. Walster, agrono- 
mist, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, will talk on “Better Durum Maca- 
roni,” while a number of mill representa- 
tives are listed to lead discussions on 
increasing macaroni consumption. 

An innovation*was the decision to al- 
low only paid up members to. attend the 
executive sessions, of which there will be 
two during the convention. Heretofore, 
all macaroni manufacturers have been 
allowed to attend the closed sessions. 

The meeting will continue until Thurs- 
day night, with the annual banquet on 
Wednesday evening. Interesting enter- 
tainment has been: provided by the as- 
sociation for members and guests. 

Indications are that President Mueller 
will succeed himself for another term. 


J. H. Woorrince. 











MINNESOTA PATENTS CALLED FOR 

Cuicago, I1z., June 12.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The board of inspectors of the 
House of Correction, Chicago, will open 
bids on June 27 for furnishing and deliv- 
ering Minnesota hard wheat patent flour 
in 140-lb jute sacks, in car lots and less 
than car lots that may be required dur- 
ing the quarter beginning July 1. The 
flour is to be inspected to sample by the 
Chicago Board of Trade flour inspector. 
Bidders will submit a sample of at least 
10 lbs of patent flour no later than June 
26 to be tested. S. O. Werner. 
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FEED MANUFACTURERS 


(Continued from page 1160.) 


John R. Mauff, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
caused much amusement by his clever 
defense of modern grain trading meth- 
ods.. He described the system under 
which boards of trade operate, and de- 
clared that the criticism of them is made 
by people who have never been inside 
the door of a grain exchange. While he 
expressed the hope that the recently 
enacted legislation relative to grain ex- 
changes will not work a particular hard- 
ship on organized grain trading, never- 
theless, he said, it had already created 
some adverse circumstances, as_ evi- 
denced in the fact that the value of 
memberships in the Chicago Board of 
Trade has declined $11,200,000 since the 
enactment of this legislation. 

Cost accounting and systematizing of 
business methods in the feed industry 
were discussed at some length by E. W. 
McCullough, Washington, manager of 
the fabricated production department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. This address concluded the first 
day’s business programme. 

In the evening a dinner and entertain- 
ment were given by the local committee 
at the Statler Hotel. This was well at- - 
tended and exceptionally enjoyable. In 
addition, a party was given on the fol- 
lowing night at the Municipal Opera. 
Group luncheons, where the problems of 
individual groups might be discussed, 
were held both days of the convention, 
and proved to be highly interesting and 
entertaining. 

M. E. Dickson, New York, manager 
of the feed yeast department of the 
Fleischmann Co., was the first speaker 
Friday morning. He quoted at length 
from various sources, showing the value 
of yeast in food for animals. He then 
described the effect feeding and lack of 
feeding yeast had on different animals. 
The fact was stressed in his address that 
yeast in food for animals invariably in- 
creased their appetite, and therefore 
caused greater growth. 

B. F. Wallschlaeger, manager of the 
St. Louis office of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., explained the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign now going on all over the 
country, telling in detail what it is hoped 
to accomplish by this advertising. Fol- 
lowing his remarks the association went 
on record as indorsing this campaign. 

Jewel Mayes, secretary of the Mis- 
souri state board of agriculture, fol- 
lowed Mr. Wallschlaeger, speaking par- 
ticularly against the government’s med- 
dling in business affairs. 

In making its report the resolutions 
committee submitted a resolution oppos- 
ing the government control or operation 
of railroads in any manner whatever, 
which resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed. Another resolution was adopted in- 
structing the president to appoint a com- 
mittee to devise a more appropriate em- 
blem for the association, and report its 
findings to the executive committee. 
Resolutions of thanks were extended the 
local committee, the speakers, the re- 
tiring officers and the press. A resolu- 
tion creating committees in different sec- 
tions of the country to care for sec- 
tional matters, following out the sug- 
gestion made in the president’s annuai 
address, was tabled until an executive 
session in the afternoon, as was another 
resolution, Which would create a junior 
membership of retail feed dealers and 
establish a code of business principles. 

O. E. M. Keller, Chicago, was re-elected 
president of the association for the fol- 
lowing year; J. B. Edgar, Memphis, was 
named first vice president, C. U. Snyder, 
Chicago, second vice president, R. F. 
Deibel, East St. Louis, third vice presi- 
dent, and W. R. Anderson, Milwaukee. 
treasurer. The board of directors is 
composed of the following: Charles A. 
Krause, Milwaukee; L. M. Fralich, Ab- 
ingdon, Ill; D. W. MeMiller, Fort 
Wayne, Ind; H. Wehmann, Minneapolis; 
F. L. Ludwig, Boston; S. J. Thompson, 
Cincinnati; Dwight Hamlin, Pittsburgh; 
C. W. Elmore, Oneta, Okla; Otto Weiss, 
Wichita, Kansas; F. E. La Shelle, Jr., 
San Francisco; William Hillix, St. Jo- 
seph, Mo; J. B. Edgar, Memphis; B. T. 
Manard, New Orleans; H. G. Atwood, 
Peoria, Ill; Charles D. Janes, Nashville. 


W. G. Martin, Jr. 
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Pacific northwestern mills report condi- 
tions in the flour trade unchanged from 
the apathy which has marked the attitude 
of buyers for weeks. Local trade is con- 
fined to small lot buying and outside do- 
mestic trade to scattered car lot sales. 
Little flour is booked ahead, and the mills 
are reducing operations. 

Spring wheat mills are finding condi- 
tions no better in Pacific northwestern 
markets than are the local mills. Stocks 
of hard wheat flours held here are moving 
into consumption in small parcels, and 
car lot sales are few and far between. 

Export business is mostly at a stand- 
still. Central and South America are buy- 
ing on a small scale, the United Kingdom 
occasional parcels, and the Orient prac- 
tically nothing. 

Soft wheat flour prices average 15@20c 
bbl lower than a week ago. Pastry flour, 
basis 98-lb cottons, straight cars, is quot- 
ed at $5.75@5.85 bbl; Washington bakers 
patent, $6.35@6.45; blue-stem family pat- 
ent, basis 49’s, $7@7.10. 

Hard wheat top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, are quoted: Dakota, 
$7.30@7.70 bbl; Montana, $6.75@7.05; 
Washington, made from Montana and/or 
Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, $6.65@ 
7.05. 

Supplies of millfeed are very light, 
owing to reduced milling operations. 
Washington mill-run is quoted at $30 ton, 
in straight cars, delivered, transit points, 
and Montana mixed feed $29@30. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 


capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

June 8-9 ......... 52,800 10,081 19 
Previous week ..... 52,800 19,900 24 
BOOP GOO cc acvewsvcs 52,800 17,550 33 
Two years ago ..... 52,800 16,871 32 
Three years ago ... 52,800 21,827 41 
Four years ago .... 46,800 "39,169 83 
Five years ago ..... 46,800 11,936 35 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls for week tivity 

SURO BD ccc cevses 57,000 9,841 17 
Previous week ..... 57,000 12,852 23 
Year ago .......... 57,000 11,099 19 
Two years ago ..... 57,000 20,216 35 
Three years ago ... 57,000 23,228 41 
Four years ago .... 57,000 35,920 63 
Five years ago .... 57,000 8,667 15 


FLOUR AND WHEAT EXPORTS 


Exports of flour and wheat from 
Puget Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) and 
from the Columbia River (Portland and 
Astoria) for the first 11 months of the 
crop year, July 1, 1922, to June 1, 1923: 





Flour Wheat 

To— bbls bus 
ORE ah 6 b6:80 60.06.60 00-0%8 2,897,166 5,179,174 
PO 66: b64tb0 6 4O500 00 390,040 12,452,825 
So. and Cent. America.. 209,813 20,350 
British Columbia ...... 24,713 31,330 
TORR ain cc 08s ennncae 3,521,732 17,683,679 

NOTES 


The fifth annual meeting of the North 
Pacific Millers’ Association will be held 
at Tacoma, June 30. 

The Medical Lake (Wash.) Grain & 
Milling Co., which operated a 50-bbl mill, 
has made an assignment. 

Old crop wheat is pretty well cleaned 
up in the Pacific Northwest, arrivals at 
north Pacific seaboard averaging only 
about 30 cars a day. 

The Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique has assigned additional ships to its 
Pacific Coast-European fleet, and will op- 


erate 10 vessels in this service, with fort- 
nightly sailings. 

Some of the intercoastal carriers have 
agreed to absorb the handling charge of 
55¢ ton heretofore in force on in and 
out freight at Tacoma. 

Shipments of flour from the Pacific 
Northwest via the Panama Canal to At- 
lantic and Gulf ports for the crop year 
to June 1 were 161,710 bbls, against 77,310 
the year previous. 

Charles H. Chenot, who for several 
years has acted as Seattle representative 
of the Cascade (Mont.) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., left June 9 for Los Angeles to 
enter the flour brokerage business. 


May shipments of flour by water from 
Seattle and Tacoma to domestic ports: 
to San Francisco, 81,463 bbls; Oakland, 
1,150; Los Angeles, 19,082; San Diego, 
1,020; Norfolk, 1,000; Savannah, 11,074; 
Philadelphia, 2,646; New York, 3,430. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has refused the application of the Mid- 
land Continental Railroad for the sus- 
pension of the 59c rate on coarse grains 
and coarse grain products from F & G 
territory to the Pacific Coast which be- 
came effective June 1. 

The Northwest Wheat Corporation, of 
Seattle, has been incorporated, with $600,- 
000 capital stock, by officers of Carstens 
& Earles, Inc., a bond house of Seattle, 
as a holding company, to take over, dis- 
pose of, and lease large tracts of wheat 
lands in Alberta and British Columbia. 

Flour exports in May from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma): to Hong- 
kong, 29,145 bbls; Shanghai, 2,014; 
Fuchou, 9,750; Yokohama, 11,500; Tokyo, 
350; Kobe, 22,010; Manila, 20,106; Cebu, 
250; London, 1,800; Glasgow, 5,600; Liv- 
erpool, 980; Christiania, 562; Trondhjem, 
280; Ecuador, 1,652; Peru, 255; Panama, 
100; Nicaragua, 2,092; Honduras, 132; 
Salvador, 375; Guatemala, 206; Chile, 
200; Mexico, 500; Honolulu, 1,019; total, 
110,878. 


- UTAH 

Oepven, Uran.—Flour prices have been 
cut 20@30c bbl. Bran is somewhat lower, 
white selling at $34@35 ton, and red at 
$32@33; the California market is weaker, 
at $36@38 for white and $34@35 for red. 

Wheat prices are down, No. 1 hard win- 
ter being quoted at $1.15@1.18 bu, No. 1 
soft white $1.18@1.15, and No. 1 hard 
northern spring $1.18@1.20, milling in 
transit billing, freight paid to Ogden. 


NOTES 


Idaho millers are interested in the ap- 
plication of the Oregon Short Line for 
permission to build three miles of new 
line running from Nampa, Idaho, to a 
connection with the Boise branch. The 
application has been made to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The new 
line would give the shippers main line 
facilities through Boise. 

The Ogden Chamber of Commerce has 
organized a traffic committee to meet 
weekly to discuss traffic and transporta- 
tion problems for Ogden shippers. In- 
cluded in the committee are A. J. Bidwell, 
John Scowcroft & Sons’ Co., chairman; 
J. W. Ellingson, Amalgamated Sugar Co; 
Kenneth Tripp, Sperry Flour Co; R. M. 
Carruthers, Globe Grain & Milling Co; H. 
C. King, representing the coal dealers; 
J. M. O'Neill, fruit grower; J. C. Miller, 
American Packing & Provision Co; C. T. 
Jones, George A. Lowe Co. 

The Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
has been invited by the American Railway 
Association to participate in the plan of 
regional advisory boards to minimize 
transportation troubles. These boards 
are organizations of shippers and ship- 


pers’ representatives interested in prob- 
lems of car service and adequate trans- 
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portation between producers and mar- 
kets, formed to co-operate with the car- 
riers. If the proposal is accepted, Idaho 
will be a part of the central western dis- 
trict, together with northern Utah, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming and Nebraska. 
Thirty-two millers, wheat growers and 
farmers have been named by Governor 
Mabey as delegates from Utah to the na- 
tional wheat conference to be held at 
Chicago, June 19-20, among them the fol- 
lowing: A. A. Hinckley, state commission- 
er of agriculture, Salt Lake; Ephraim 
Bergeson, president Utah State Farm 
Bureau, Cornish; T. C. Winn, general 
executive Wheat Growers’ League, Nephi; 
H. H. Blood, president Utah Millers’ 
Association, Kaysville; J. J. Neville, man- 
ager Husler Flour Mills, Salt Lake; Lee 
R. Taylor, Utah County Farm Bureau, 
Payson; Joseph F. Skinner, farm bureau 
president, Spanish Fork; George Austin, 
agricultural expert Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Co., Salt Lake; and Professor W. L. 


Wanless, Utah Agricultural College, 
Logan. W. E. Zuprann. 
MONTANA 


Great Fatts, Mont.—Montana’s com- 
mercial flour mills continue to operate 
close to capacity. Their product is be- 
ing marketed through usual channels, 
and it appears likely, according to some 
of the best-informed men in the industry, 
that there will be only a short interval 
of inaction at most of the plants this 
season, probably a minimum period of 
shutdown for the needed annual over- 
hauling and repairs. 

Price changes are few from week to 
week, and it has now been three consecu- 
tive weeks since the fluctuations of the 
wheat market caused any change in 
prices of milling output. Current quo- 
tations: patent flour $7.25 bbl and first 
clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots; bran $27 ton and 
standard middlings $29, same terms. 


GRAIN DEALERS’ PROGRAMME 


All details in arranging the programme 
for the annual convention of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association have 
been completed. It will be held at the 
Broadwater Hotel, Helena, June 15-16. 
There will be addresses by A. H. Staf- 
ford, president Montana Farm Bureau, 
and by C. M. Strawman, manager Mon- 
tana Grain Growers’ Association, as well 
as by specialists in the grain trade. 

Among the latter will be Charles 
Quinn, secretary national association, 
John R. Mauff, vice president Chicago 
Board of Trade, John G. McHugh, sec- 
retary Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Captain Murray Guthrie, of 
Minneapolis, of the “Eat More Wheat” 
campaign. The state department of ag- 
riculture will be represented by John M. 
Davis, chief of the grain standards and 
marketing division, and W. O. Whit- 
comb, superintendent grain inspection 
department at the State College of Ag- 
riculture. 

NOTES 


Five carloads of ‘bran and several 
thousands of pounds of arsenic have 
been used in an organized attack on 
the grasshoppers by farmers in Teton, 
Chouteau, Cascade and Hill counties. 
The counties are paying for the poison 
and all other materials except bran, 
which the farmers are buying at a price 
slightly under the going wholesale quo- 
tations, millers having offered to make 
that contribution to the work. 


Governor Joseph M. Dixon has an- 
nounced his purpose to attend in person 
the national wheat conference to be held 
in Chicago on June 19-20 upon the call 
of Governor J. A. O. Preus, of Minne- 
sota. Governor Dixon says that, with 
the steadily expanding wheat culture in 
Montana, this state has an unusual rea- 
son for taking an interest and an active 
part in those things which promise to 
promote the welfare of the wheat grow- 
ers, and he proposes that the state shall 
be actively represented. 

Joun A, Curry. 





INDIAN WHEAT MARKET 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—The Indian wheat 
market is steady and “ae are in- 
creasing, according to a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Vice Consul 
H. S. Shanz, Calcutta. Crop conditions 
have continued favorable, and general 
forecasts remain from good to normal. 


JoHN MarRinan. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Detutn, Mrinn.—Local mills found 
business for the week ending June 9 just 
about as slow and unsettled as in the 
preceding week. Inquiry was of no spe- 
cial importance, and only small parcels 
and car lots were booked. Buyers are 
not disposed to purchase under existing 
market conditions. In many cases they 


have their requirements filled, either by 
stock on hand or contracts for later de- 
livery, and are not interested, except in 


watching market developments. 

Durum flour demand slumped ap- 
preciably. Buyers apparently must have 
laid in needed supplies, and are aw: ting 


the future market trend before coining 
in for new supplies on any extensive ale, 

The rye market has slackened wu), and 
sales did not total near as large as |): the 
preceding week. The slump was att. j!ut- 
ed largely to seasonal conditions ai)! the 


fact that most buyers have their p «sent 
needs satisfied. 

Quiet conditions ruled in the mi'!feed 
market, with the undertone weak. and 
sales were hard to negotiate, except vhere 
a buyer needed stock badly and | vught 
without quibbling over the price. Most 
of the limited business comprised \mall 
lots in mixed cars of flour. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTP( 


Flour et. of 
output tivity 
FUME BoD ccccccccsscscccves 13,270 36 
Previous week ..........- 13,375 36 
Least YOAF .wcccccccccsccces 14,430 39 
TwO Years ABO .......ee0ee 16,755 46 


NOTES 


In the week of June 9 one lone ar of 
corn arrived and went into store, ani only 
three or four cars of oats. 

H. A. Jurgens, Duluth represe::iative 
of the Quinn-Shepherdson Co., reiirned 
June 11 from a trip of several weeks 
through the Northwest. 

Receipts of grain are falling of), and 
the smaller offerings seem to indicat that 
the country is getting fairly well cleaned 
out. The bulk of the movement is of 
durum wheat. 

W. R. McCarthy, who succeeded to the 
presidency of the Capitol Elevator Co, 
upon the death of his father, John F. 
McCarthy, has applied for membership in 
the Duluth Board of Trade. 

Shipping operations in the week end- 
ing June 9 were lighter, and the outlook 
is now for further curtailment. Old con- 
tracts have been pretty well cleaned up, 
and there are few boats scheduled to load 
in the near future. 


Rye is being shipped out slowly, and 
stocks are not being reduced very fast. 
Cash houses are constantly in the market 
picking up the offerings at a slight ad- 
vance in the previously quoted discount 
under July. The present basis is ¢ 
under. 

Mills are not much in evidence in the 
cash wheat market at present, and cleva- 
tor buyers are taking care of most of the 
offerings at going spreads. Now and 
then, on special cars, quotations vary 4 
little but, as a rule, the basis does not 
change. 

A cargo of bonded wheat was moved 
out a few days ago for eastern ship: ent, 
and this reduced the holdings in Dv ‘uth- 
Superior elevators to 126,000 bus. : ight 
receipts of Canadian coarse grains ave 
slightly increased stocks of these, liere 
having been no out movement. 


In the week ending June 9 two ‘nore 
cargoes, aggregating 152,000 bus, 0 Ar- 
gentine flaxseed arrived here, and vere 
taken into elevators. One went to ~)en- 
cer Kellogg & Sons for use in their ¢ush- 
ing plants, and the other to the Ame ‘ican 
Linseed Co. Car shipments of thi \r 
gentine seed to Minneapolis have thi.; ‘aT 
reached 172,000 bus. 


Chartering of grain tonnage is » 
the light eastern demand for grain ¢ « ‘k- 


ing development of this business. ‘he 
rate firmed a trifle during the pasi °W 
days and on June 11 is quoted at) JU 


for wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, and ‘: to 
Georgian Bay points, with assuranc: of 
prompt loading and delivery. June | 4 
boat was taken for the Bay at 4c. !.1¢ 
boats are most prominent in the tri, 
and the rates quoted are theirs. Small ‘0 
moderate amounts can be placed at 4° .¢ 


to Buffalo. 
F, G. Carson. 
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DULUTH, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
ns 
= 1923 1922 
Family patent ......-- $6.30@6.55 $7.55 @8.00 
Bakers patent ......-. 6.05@6.30 7.15@7.50 
First clear, jute....... 5.50@5.75 5.25@5.80 
Second clear, jute..... 3.85@4.00 4.10@4.55 
Semolina, No. 2....... 5.85 @6. is 7.00 @7.25 
Durum patent .....+.+- 5.45 @5 6.55 @6.85 
RYE FLOUR—Prices ey at Duluth- 
superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in cottons: 


pure white, $3. 95; No. 2 straight, $3.85; No. 
3 dark, $3.40; No. 5 blend, $4.70; No. 8 rye, 
$3.70. 

WHEAT—Prices advanced about 1c on the 
government report, and quotations closed 2c 
highe: than on June 2. Futures showed gen- 


eral a tivity. Cash offerings of spring were 
smal!, but sufficient to satisfy the demand. 
Easter demand for durum slowed up in the 
late \. ek; before that, buyers in some cases 
bid 1 to get desirable stuff. Stocks de- 
creas 710,000 bus in the week ending 
June 


CLOSING WHEAT PRICES 


Da closing prices of northern wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 


--Dark northern— -—Northern—, 
No. No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
June -- 115% 112% 113% 110% 
June cos Sa 110% 111% 108% 
June ~.... 114% 111% 112% 109% 
June --- 116% 113% 114% 111% 
June ose oan 113 114 111 
June -»+ 116 113 114 111 
June see: Bae 114 115 112 
——Amber durum———, -—Durum— 
June No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 
2.... 106% @111% 104% @110% 104% 102% 
4.... 105% @110% 103% @109% 103% 101% 
6... 106% @111% 104% @110% 104% 102% 
6.... 108 @118 106 @112 106 104 
T.6 107% @112% 105% @111% 105% 103% 
8.... 107% @112% 105% @111% 105% 103% 
9.... 108% @113% 106% @112% 106% 104% 
Dai closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
No. 3 white No.1 Barley 
MNO 3. csleSocewes 37% @38% 64% 53@64 
PURO 4. cccccces 37% @38% 64% 53@64 
mee ©. cs mbaevnee 38% @39% 65% 53@64 
See ©. ..ccievece 39% @40% 66% 53@64 
ee T.ccaden tee 39% @40% 66% 53@64 
me 6....38se 8a 39% @41% 67% 53@64 
MnO 9. cececces 39% @41% 68 % 53@64 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
-—Spring— —-Durum— 
July Sept. July Sept. 
% 


MO 8. veh apedde 114% ...... 04% 103% 
BO 4. cccecces 118% ...... 103% 102 

Meme 6. veneer >. er 104% 103% 
Me Oo cvccshsns )! a 06 104% 
MO Vovccsevces 115% ...-- 105% 103% 
re SO. .asea eee 116% ..... 105% 101% 
Pee B.ccuweeeds 116% _ ....- 106% 102% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-~— Receipts——, -——Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 





Spring .... 212 43 244 184 58 167 
Durum ....1,051 512 306 1,398 1,082 266 
re << cu nwa d 7 a whee seme 33 

Totals ..1, sea 562 579 1,582 1,140 466 
i sccwee 660 189 .... 655 41 


RP i 317 145 .... 1,033 82 
, een 312 451 218 812 642 100 
Barley ... 63 58 61 127 67 85 
Bonded . 10 ae os oe 98 ae 
Flaxseed .. 250 66 40 172 25 62 
Stocks of coarse grains in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r-—Domestic——, ——Bonded—. 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
RSLS 21,506 157 ats 
Se sodas 588 2,376 5,492 76 
SES . ontue 8,016 319 261 105 


Barley .... 268 100 92 161 45 
Flaxseed .. 84 46 1,116 oy 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 9, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): 

Receipts by 
--Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1928 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 


124k nol 

1, 2 nor m4 10. 8 16. 0 
$dk n 

3 nor 16 2688 oe “ae 
All other 


spring...1,191 139 103 4 14 27 
a 


L2dur §2,126 98 28 175 106 48 
All other 

durum ..3,303 388 300 189 148 48 
Winter .... 1 3 Dine eae 
Mixed ; ‘ 12 2883 168 172 


Totals ..6,770 697 678 667 466 479 


FLAXSEED 
Market nervous, under mixed sentiment. 
any slewing down in demand there were 
SMall to moderate declines. In the end this 








led to the lowering of quotations from peak 
figures 1%c in July up to 2%@bc for the 
new crop deliveries. The cash situation con- 
tinues strong, even in the face of Argentine 
importations. The fourth cargo of 90,000 bus 
arrived here from the East June 9, bringing 
the total to date up to 296,000. No. 1 spot bid 
was advanced ic to a basis of July to 9c over. 
Spread for the new crop arrivals is main- 
tained on the old basis. 

cm Close——, 


Opening June 10 
June 4 High Low June 9 1922 
July ..$2.69 $2.78 2.66% $2.76% $2. 44% 
Sept. . 2.48 2.54 2.47% 2.51% 2.38% 
Oct. .. 2.40 2.44% 2.38 2.39% 2.35% 


MAY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
The movement of grain. .at Duluth-Superior 
for the month of May this year and last, in 
bushels, follows: 
~-—Receipts——, Se, 
Wheat— 1923 1922 19 192 
Do'tic .3,009,780 2,671,235 8,706, si 5.008, 790 
Bonded. 64,802 86,616 41,874 223,550 





Tots.3,074,582 2,757,851 8,748,690 6,222,340 
Corn .. 2,989 905,682 286,492 6,090,824 
Oats .. 7,244 867,915 4,187 3,169,704 

Bonded 29,634 $889 2. score 
Rye ...1,175,082 1,979,038 3,306,510 5,320,358 





Bonded 26,031 ...... 6 00d 008-5 
Barley 59,162 333,150 744,784 
Bonded 87,250 28,753 er 
Flaxseed 85,572 84,805 155,355 213,587 
Bonded 152,436 BECES sc ccces — 





Tots. 4,699,982 7,039,207 12,813,769 21,761,597 





CHICAGO, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


TROFORORED 0ccccscsvcccccsecsens $7.10 @7.30 
Spring patents, jute ............ 6.30 @6.60 
Spring straights, jute ........... 5.70 @6.30 
Spring clears, jute .............. 4.75 @5.25 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute........ 3.30@3.80 
City mills’ spring patents, jute.... ....@7.00 

HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute........ $5.60 @6.00 
Patent, 96 per Cont ..cccsecscocer 5.20@5.50 
CleAP, JULES cccccccsccccccccsccces 4.00@4.90 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 
Patent, Jute wecsccccsvcccscvceve $5.75 @6.00 
NEN GO | Serre rer 5.40@5.50 
EPRMIE, TUCO occ cc ce seb vecesveses 5.20@5.30 
CHE, FOGG ccc cc aceveeveessvecas 4.40@4.80 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl....$3.65@4.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.50@3.75 

WHEAT—Receipts, 79 cars, against 118 
last week, and 87 a year ago. Quotations: 
No. 1 red $1.22%@1.24% bu, No. 2 red 
$1.21% @1.24%; No. 1 hard $1.124%@1.13%, 
No. 2 hard $1.12% @1.12%; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.13%@1.20%, No. 2 dark $1.144@ 
1.18%, No. 1 northern $1.13% @1.16\%. 

CORN—Receipts, 325 cars, against 312 last 
week, and 2,116 a year ago. Sales for ship- 
ment, 750, 000 bus. Prices higher. No. 2 
mixed, 82% @84c; | No. 1 yellow 84% @84%c, 
No. 2 yellow 84% @84%c, No. 3 yellow 83%c; 
No. 1 white 84c, No. 2 white 83% @S84c. 

RYE—Receipts, 6 cars, compared with 13 
last week, and 15 a year ago. Prices higher, 
and demand fair. No. 2 was quoted at 73c bu. 

LINSEED OIL MEAL—Prices $38 ton, 
f.o.b., Chicago, for 31 and 32 per cent. De- 
mand better, 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Week’s receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Flour, bbis.. 175 173 129 179 
Wheat, bus.. 244 498 190 2,232 
Corn, bus.... 632 3,733 1,549 1,136 
Oats, bus.... 942 1,734 1,035 2,536 
Rye, bus..... 3 36 18 31 
Barley, bus.. 102 125 192 58 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 9 


FLOUR—Quote, nominally, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


jute basis, 


,. OTT Tree ee $6.20@6.50 

WOMMGRTE 20 cwecscciscworcocsssces 6.00@6.25 

Firat clear .......ssceececeeeeece 5.00@5.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

NN 25 6s BUN wh ob b5,4he WEDS EON 5.70 @6.00 

«nc cs.ipahes ees ces esttase® 4.90@5.10 

.. ¢ - SSS eercrry tei 4.30@ 4.60 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

EE. 5.564 6c tocn ed sebeesescenyes 5.80@6.10 

DEED Bn bad wave boratadécevasesee 5.10 @5.30 

es ED da oc uh bn.0¢ hots 4« oan od 4.50@4.80 


MILLFEED—Market dull and weak, with 
sales limited and prices largely nominal. Of- 
ferings very-light, but sufficient to take care 
of the demand. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $25@25.25; soft 
winter bran, $25.25@25.50; gray shorts, $30 
@ 30.50. 

WHEAT—Soft winter very scarce. Mill 
buyers were only in the market for a few 
cars. Some local demand for sound No. 3. 
Limited shipping demand for hard. Receipts, 
150 cars, against 170 last week. Cash prices: 








No. 3 red $1.25@1.28, No. 4 red $1.18; No. 1 
hard $1.16, No. 2 hard $1.17. 
CORN—General run of crop reports showed 


that a period of dry and warm weather 


would be beneficial. Cash demand slow, and 
offerings light. Receipts, 269 cars, against 
320. Cash prices: No. 2 corn, 85%c; Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 yellow, 86c; No. 2 white, 86@86%c. 
held within a narrow range 
of prices, and trading light. The government 
report had little effect on the market. Cash 
demand was nil. Receipts, 178 cars, against 
142. Cash prices: No. 2 oats, 45% @45%c; 
No. 3 aa 45@45%c; No. 4 oats, 44% @44%c 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
——Recelpte— = 

19 1922 1923 19 

95,760 91,570 





Flour bblis.. 84, 800 71,990 





Wheat, bus. .325,200 343,200 345,630 358,180 
Corn, bus...414,552 959,400 447,910 1,064,865 
Oats, bus....590,000 646,000 495,930 461,595 
Rye, bus.... 17,600 16,500 48,785 49,905 
Barley, bus.. 4,800 9,600 ..... 2,500 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140's, f.o.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


PROMS cece ceca ces ererecesversene $6.00@6.35 
OO Pree ee eer Tee ee 5.35@5.55 
4s, | PPP ererecLicn 4.20@4.80 
BOCOME CIGAF ccccvvcvverstacseses 3.85 @4.15 


MILLFEED—Current quotations, spot, in 


100-lb sacks, per ton: bran, $22.50@23; 
brown shorts, $26@26.50; gray shorts, $28@ 
28.50. 


WHEAT—Cash prices: hard wheat, No. 1 
$1.06@1.18, No. 2 $1.05@1.18, No. 3 $1.05 
@1.17, No. 4 $1.03@1.17; soft wheat, No. 1 
$1.09@1.15, No. 2 $1.08@1.14, No. 3 $1.04@ 
1.09, No, 4 $1.01@1.06. 

CORN—Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
83%4c, No. 2 83%c, No. 3 83c, No. 4 82c; yellow 
corn, No. 1 84c, No. 2 84c, No. 3 83@83%c, 
No. 4 82@83c; mixed corn, No. 1 83@83%c, 
No. 2 88@83%c, No. 3 82% @83c, No. 4 81% 
@82e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-——-Receipts— -Shipments—, 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
12,025 9,425 108,225 93,600 
720,900 820,800 426,600 966,000 


Flour, bbis... 
Wheat, bus... 


Corn, bus....361,250 616,250 190,000 114,500 
Oats, bus..... 134,300 181,900 124,500 102,000 
ye, WEB. «. 2. 3,300 5,500 ‘ems 9,900 
Barley, bus... 1,500 30,000 6,500 18,200 
Bran, tons.... 900 600 4,100 3,400 
Hay, tons..... 2,196 3,744 384 1,020 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 


This year Last year 
Spring patent ........ $6.70@7.05 $8.50@8.65 
Spring straight ....... 6.25@6.40 7:80@7.95 
Dees GIOEE ccccccccens 5.30@5.55 6.05@6.95 
Second clear ......... 4.00@5.00 4.25@5.00 
Kansas patent ....... 6.40@6.50 7.45@7.65 
Kansas straight ...... 6.00@6.10 7.20@7.45 
Rye flour, white...... 4.50@4.60 5.75@6.05 
Rye flour, straight.... 4.15@4.25 5.25@5.60 
Rye flour, dark....... 3.50@4.05 4.05@65.10 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs..... 2.00@2.05 1.40@1.45 
Corn meal, 100 lbs..... 1.95@2.00 1.40@1,45 
Corn grits, 100 lbs.... 2.00@2.05 1.40@1.45 


MILLFEED—Lower. Business has not im- 
proved materially under reductions resulting 
from influence of lower grain markets and 
seasonable consumptive decline. Bran $2.50 
@4 lower, with standard middlings off $2 oe 
flour middlings 50c@$1. Red dog declined 
$1, rye feed $1.50@2, oil meal 50c@$2, cotton- 
seed meal $1; hominy, oat and gluten feed 


unchanged. Comparative prices, per ton, 
car lots, in 100-lb sacks: 
This year Last year 

Standard bran ....$22.00@23.00 $17.00@18.00 
St. fine middlings. 27.00@28.00 20.00@21.00 
Winter bran ...... 23.25@25.00 18.50@19.50 
Flour middlings..° 31.00@32.00 25.00@26.00 
Te Bere 34.00@35.00 31.50@32.50 
ee 27.50@28.00 20.00@21.50 
Hominy feed ..... 34.50@35.00 25.00@26.00 
Reground oat feed. 15.00@15.50 7.00@ 8.00 
Old process oilmeal 38.50@41.00 60.09@52.00 
Cottonseed meal .. 43.00@48.50 45.00@48.50 
Gluten feed ...... -@37.15 «1... @32.85 


WHEAT—Closed firm to ic higher. Re- 
ceipts, 15 cars; last week, 18; last year, 42. 
Market followed fluctuating futures. Re- 
ceipts light, with good milling and shipping 
demand, soft and mixed and hard winter 
wanted. No. 1 dark Dakota northern closed 
at $1.18@1.20, No. 2 $1.17@1.19, No. 3 $1.16 
@1.18; No. 1 red winter $1.24@1.26, No. 2 
$1.21@1.25, No. 3 $1.17@1.21; No. 1 hard win- 
ter $1.14@1.15, No. 2 $1.13@1.14, No. 3 $1.10 
@1.13; No. 1 mixed $1.19@1.22, No. 2 $1.14 
@1.21, No. 3 $1.12@1.19. 

RYE—Closed 4@4%c higher. Receipts, 7 
cars; last week, 18; last year, 21. Market im- 
proved under light receipts, and good ship- 
ping and milling demand; also influenced by 
futures. Basis improved, No. 2 spot ranging 
%ec over July. No. 2 closed at 72%c. 


CORN—Closed firm to 2%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 172 cars; last week, 50; last year, 544. 
Demand fair for local and shipping require- 
ments. Movement moderate. Basis lower, 
No. 2 white being 2c over July price, yellow 
1% @2c over and mixed 1@1%c over. No. 2 
white closed at 83% @83%c; No. 2 yellow, 
83% @83%c; No. 2 mixed, 82%c. 

OATS—Market closed 2%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 88 cars; last week, 62; last year, 203. 
Milling and shipping demand good; receipts 

















moderate. Basis higher, No. 3 white spot 
2% @4c over July price, according to weight, 
inside for wild oats mixtures. No. 3 white 
closed at 45% @46%c. 

BARLEY—Declined 1@2c. Receipts, 102 
cars; last week, 69; last year, 125. Trade fair 
from maltsters on the decline and quiet at 
the close. Inferior qualities slow. Choice to 
fancy, bright, 47@49-lb test, quotable at 
69@70c; fair to good, 44@46-lb test, 64@68c; 
light weight, 40@43-lb test, 62@65c; feed, 
60 @ 63c. 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

--Receipts— -—Shipments— 

1923 1922 1923 1922 
Flour, bbls... 29,290 338,200 11,230 10,850 
Wheat, bus.. 21,000 42,000 34,375 43,458 
Corn, bus.... 257,520 805,120 50,500 318,335 
Oats, bus.... 189,200 450,490 214,400 240,825 
Barley, bus.. 161,160 197,500 37,260 50,930 
Rye, bus..... 9,905 28,300 7,550 655,870 


Feed, tons... 3,360 4,744 3,621 





BUFFALO, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Price, per bbl, in cotton 98's, car- 
loads: 


Best patents, spring.............. $7.20@7.50 
Bakers patents ........ nes : 6.25 @6.50 
Bee re ee 5.50@5.75 
SIRO: 9 3 0's 60:6 400.00 00:0 66 «+++ @5.00 
PI, GOERS oop cc aeserivoscevnes l@ 4.85 
MILLFEED Sacked 
SS AAPOR Te eT eer re $.....@27.50 
Standard middlings, ton........ «eee» @30.50 
Flour middlings, ton........... oes + @33.50 
Dee DE, BUN scccicccrccevess «eee + @34.50 
2. 3 ere «+++ + @37.00 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton....... 39.00@39.50 
a ree ree 40.05 @ 41.05 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent, ton 49.50@49.75 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, ton 46.50@47.00 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, ton 42.50@43.00 


Hlomimy feed, tOR ..cecccrcccce 35.50 @ 36.00 
Ce WOT, BOR cee sccicvcves 35.50@35.75 
Corn meal, coarse, ton.......... 35.00 @35.25 


WHEAT—No sales or offerings of any kind. 

CORN—Receipts very light. None put on 
the market. No change in cash prices. 
Closing prices: No. 2 yellow, 94c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 91c. 

OATS ‘eipts very light and no sales 
made. No. 2 white, 51%c; No. 8 white, 
50%c; No. 4 white, 49c. 

BARLEY—Inguiry 
Receipts light. 





for all grades good. 
Quotations: malting, 82@84c; 








feed, 74@78c; malting in store, 80@82c; 
opening shipments, 78 @80c. 
RYE—Quoted nominally at 80\c. 
BOSTON, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Per 196 lbs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $7.35 @7.60 
Spring patents, standard.......... 6.25@7.40 
oo. ee eee 5.50@6.00 
Hard winter patents.............. 6.15 @7.25 
Soft winter patents.............. 6.40@7.50 
Soft winter straights ........... 6.25 @6.50 
Soft winter clears ............... 6.00@6.15 
Rye flour, white patent........... 4.40@4.65 


MILLFEED—A break of fully $3 ton on 
wheat feeds in transit, lake and rail, with 
prompt shipment showing an even greater 
decline. Demand slow for all grades. Other 
feeds dull and easy. Spring bran, lake and 
rail, transit, $29.50@29.75; winter bran, $29.65 
@30; middlings, $31.25@36; mixed feed, 
$31.50@35.50; red dog, $40; gluten feed, 
$44.30; gluten meal, $54.05; hominy feed, $39; 
stock feed, $39; oat hulls, reground, $20; 
cottonseed meal, $43@52; linseed meal, $44@ 
45,—all in 100’s 

CORN MEAL—Demand slow, with market 
unchanged. Granulated yellow $2.20, bolted 
yellow $2.15, feeding meal and cracked corn 
$1.95, all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Market dull and nominal, 
with rolled quoted at $3 and cut and ground 
at $3.30, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7——Receipts—, -——-Stocks——, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 





Flour, bbis.. 17,975 14,021 er one 
Wheat, bus..149,150 81,620 80,907 48,690 
Corn, bus... 22,850 1,200 8,536 1,308,762 
Oats, bus... 31,150 12,000 83,491 320,404 
Rye, bus.... fas e+. 27,623 1,195 
Barley, bus.. a3 yes owe 845 
Millfeed, tons 141 20 
Cormmeal, bbls... 200 
Oatmeal, cases... 200 


Exports from Boston during the week at- 
ing June 9: 2,896 bus wheat and 17,088 bus 
corn to Liverpool. 





NEW YORK, JUNE 9 


FLOUR—Early in the week, trading 
seemed slightly increased, but toward the 
close it settled into small proportions. Spot 
situation unsatisfactory, with distress flour 
offered at exceedingly low prices. Quota- 
tions: spring fancy patents $6.75@7.35, 
standard patents $6@6.60, clears $5@5.75; 
hard winter patents $6@6.50; straights $5.60 
@6, clears $5@5.50; rye, $4.15@5.75,—all in 
jutes. Receipts, 166,377 bbls. 

WHEAT—Government report hooked upon 
as bullish. Price changes feverish; export in- 
terest limited. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., 
domestic, $1.43%; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., 
export, $1.39%; No. 2 hard winter, c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.26%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, c.i.f., 
export, $1.31; No. 2 mixed durum,‘ c.i.f., ex- 
port, $1.19%. Receipts, 1,790,200 bus. 

CORN—Market feverish and irregular. Re- 
ceipts not up to expectations, and July shorts 





































1178 


Cash situation not so 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, 
2 white, 


were good buyers. 
strong as recently. 
$1.02%; No. 3 mixed, $1.01%; No. 
$1.02%. Receipts, 283,000 bus. 

OATS—Market only moderately active, 
with narrow changes. Government report 
figures in line with expectations, and did 
not influence market. Quotations: No. 
white, 56c; No, 3 white, 54@54%c. Receipts, 
262,000 bus. 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Receipts this week, 9,874,458 lbs 
in sacks. Exports, 1,696 sacks to Rotterdam, 
15 bbls and 1,900 sacks to Hamburg, 1,000 
sacks to Norkopping and 500 sacks to Glas- 
gow. Quotations, per 160 lbs, packed in 140- 
Ib jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ..............- $6.50@7.00 
Spring standard patent ......... 6.10 @6.50 
Boring Great: clear .c.ccccccccseves 5.60@6.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.35 @6.85 
Hard winter straight ............- 6.10 @6.35 
Soft winter straight ............. 5.00@6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and lower, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations: $4.25 
@4.50 bbl, in sacks, according to quality. 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 
slow and market weak and lower. Quota- 
tions, in car lots, per ton: 


Serta BGGR ocsvicvcsserercces $33.00@34.00 


Soft winter bran .......-s..008 34.00@34.50 
Standard middlings ............ 35.00 @36.00 
Pieer MIGGMRSS 2. cccscccccccece 39.00 @39.50 
MOG BOE sc ccdevccseccctvecesecs 41.00 @ 42.00 
WHEAT—Market irregular, but closed 
without net change. Receipts, 432,243 bus; 
exports, 1,032,297; stock, 367,624. Quotations: 
Ble. B FOR WIR, 600 ce sccccecs $1.25 @1.26 
No. 3 red winter .......c0000. 1.21 @1.22 
No. 4 red winter .........+005 1.19 @1.20 
No. 6 red winter........+....- 1.15 @1.16 
No. 4 red winter garlicky..... 1.15% @1.16% 
No. 5 red winter garlicky..... 1.10% @1.11% 


Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 


according: to quality. 

CORN—Local car lots advanced 3c early in 
the week, but later eased off ic. Local car 
lots scarce and 3c higher. Receipts, 70,620 
bus; exports, 175,919; stock, 117,881. Quota- 
tions: car lots, in export elevator, No. 2 93 
@94c, No. 3 91% @92%c, No. 4 90@91c; car 
lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 98% @99c, 
No. 3 yellow 97% @98c. 


CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet but steady. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, SOAP a+ Boos EE 20 
Granulated white meal, fancy.. soe + @2.20 
Yellow table meal, fancy 
White table meal, fancy.. 

White corn flour, fancy.. 


Yellow corn flour, fancy. .es.ese 3 
Pearl hominy and grits.........-. 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 
pPkgee 34 OS COCK... ccccccscores 2.00@2.20 
OATS—Firm and %c higher under light 
offerings, but trade quiet. Receipts, 37,078 
bus; stock, 975,994. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
53% @54c; No. 3 white, 52% @53c. 
OATMEAL—Quiet, and prices favored buy- 





ers. Offerings moderate but ample. Quota- 
tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $3.75; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 


sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 100-lb sacks, 


$7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, fine 
$5.10, coarse $3. 
MONTH'S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


According to the monthly grain circular 
issued by the Commercial Exchange, the re- 
ceipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in May were as follows, with comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 
Receipts— bbls bus bus 
May, 1928..... 174,261 1,494,149 384,785 
Apr, 1923..... 312,622 2,707,320 1,172,253 
May, 1922..... 174,836 2,257,494 1,048,730 
Meay, Tesh... 188,198 2,219,680 1,011,254 
Exports— 
May, 1923..... 62,434 2,148,799 177,143 
<=. Be 70,633 3,512,346 741,139 
May, 1922..... 32,094 1,982,741 909,330 
May, 1921..... 65,428 2,206,795 1,258,233 





TOLEDO, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b., mill, $5.90@6.30; local springs, 
$6.25 @6.50; local hard winters, $5.75 
MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b., 
Toledo: 


WCEP WHOGE DIOR: 6. bcccccccccevicn $..@28 
Winter wheat mixed feed........... --@31 
Winter wheat middlings............. 33@34 


WHEAT—Receipts, 21 cars, 14 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 15 cars, 13 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 16 cars, 15 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


c——Receipts—, —Shipments—, 
1923 1922 1923 1922 


Wheat, bus... 29,400 209,774 37,800 50,715 
Corn, bus.... 18,750 8,098 76,250 8,615 
Oats, bus..... 32,800 21,703 32,800 93,055 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 9 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent ..........+.-: $6.60@6.85 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.10@6.35 
Hard winter short patents........ 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter straight ....:....... 5.75 @6.00 
Soft winter short patent.......... 6.10 @6.35 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.10@5.35 
Rye flour, white .....c.cceceeewes 4.25 @4.50 
Be BOGE, GOFeu occ ceccseccovecs 3.75 @4.00 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent................ $7.55 
City mills’ winter patent.............+. 6.95 
City mills’ winter straight.............. 6.60 


MILLFEED—Sharply lower on spring and 
soft winter bran; otherwise, unchanged and 
slow throughout. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton: spring bran, $29@31; soft winter 
bran, $32@33; standard middlings, $34@35; 
flour middlings, $38@39; red. dog, $40@42; 
city mills’ middlings, $35.50@36. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WHEAT—Declined 1% @1%c; demand and 
movement good for the season. Receipts, 
281,865 bus; exports, 418,586; stock, 354,711. 
Closing prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.23%; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.21; 
range of southern for week, 97c@$1.21. 

CORN—Advanced 1%c; movement and de- 
mand moderate. Receipts, 273,636 bus; ex- 
ports, 42,857; stock, 425,214. Closing prices: 
domestic No. 2 yellow, track, 95@95%c; con- 
tract, spot, 92c; No, 2, spot, 94c; range of 
southern for week, 90% @94%c; near-by yel- 
low cob, bbl, $4.75. 

OATS—Gained %@ic; demand and move- 
ment small. Receipts, 62,098 bus; stock, 
200,114. Closing prices: No. 2 white, domes- 
tic, 583@53%c; No. 3 white, domestic, 52@ 
52%c. 

RYE—Jumped 3%c; movement fair, de- 
mand quiet. Receipts, 51,771 bus; exports, 
132,857; stock, 485,900. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, 81%c. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 9 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 
June 12 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


GRUIEM ce crecccacoese $6.55@7.05 $7.50@8.15 
Standard patent ...... 6.45@6.55 7.30@7.70 
Second patent ........ 6.30@6.35 7.10@7.35 
*First clear, jute..... 5.40@5.60 6.00@6.50 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@4.10 3.50@4.00 


*140-lb jutes. 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (June 12), in 
jute, were: 


June 12 Year ago 
No. 2 semolina ...... $5.80@6.00 $6.25@6.30 
Durum patent ........ 5.30@5.50 5.10@5.50 
GO -s ceccininsaseces 3.60@3.75 4.45@4.55 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 


June 16... ...+%% 245,955 236,925 337,900 
June 9... 228,200 210,485 189,230 315,485 
June 2... 217,530 204,060 177,685 250,250 
May 26... 205,395 230,630 254,895 296,295 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1923 1922 1921 1920 


June 16... 2,585 13,335 
June 9... 1,071 600 vee 8,880 
June 2... 1,057 500 2,500 2,180 
May 26... 2,542 930 6,035 2,670 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- --Output—, —Exports— 
ing mills ity 1923 1922 1923 1922 
Apr. 14. 52 61,150 178,255 144,945 oes eet 
Apr. 21. 48 65,250 167,790 149,510 cee 


Apr. 28. 52 58,850 184,725 151,160 
May 6. 61 58,850.147,815 145,390 
- 49 57,400 155,140 148,635 
- 50 57,100 162,750 148,410 soe 
- 51 58,250 169,650 157,095 357 
June 2.. 47 55,350 155,970 110,790 ses 
June 9.. 47 49,900 126,050 132,410 


MILLFEED PRICES 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 12), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

June 12 Year ago 

) EET COT eee $19.50@20.00 $.....@15.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.50@23.00 17.00@17.50 
Flour middlings... 29.00@30.00 22.00@24.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 33.00@34.00 28.00@32.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs*.,...... $33.50@33.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 32.25@32.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 31.50@31.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*.... 30.75@31.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. - @26.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... 2.30@ 2.35 
Corn meal, yellowft ..........+. 2.25@ 2.30 
MO BOG, - WR cesaccvsccvcd 3.90@ 3.95 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 3.75@ 3.80 
Whole wheat flour, bbIf ........ 6.20@ §.45 
Graham, standard, bblf....... 6.15@ 6.20 
Rolled oate®® ....cscccsccsccese -@ 2.45 
Linseed oil meal® ............++ 38. 00@39. 00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
**90-1b jute sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
July and September whéat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


tPer bbl in sacks. 


No, 1 dark No. 1 nor 
June 6......,.. $1.15 @1.19 $1.13 @1.21 
SOMO Teccescs 1.14% @1.19% 1.12% @1.21% 
SUMO Bicivces 1.12% @1.21% 1.12% @1.21% 
SUMO B...000% 1.15% @1.22% 1.18% @1.23% 
June 11....... 1.15% @1.23% 1.18% @1.24% 
GOES BB.» oe tue 1.14% @1.22% 1.12% @1.23% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Jame 6...4%.% $1.12 @1.16 $1.11 @1.16 
Tene Fic. oes. 1.11% @1.16% 1.10% @1.16% 
Sune &....... 1.11% @1.17% 1.10%@1.16% 
June 9....:.. 1.12% @1.19% 1.11% @1.18% 
JORG U1. 2.000% 1.12% @1.20% 1.11% @1.19% 
June 12....... 1.11% @1.19% 1.10% @1.18% 
June July Sept June July Sept 
Cs séedd $1.14 $1.14% 9...... $1.14% $1.14% 
Fiscede 1.13% 1.13% 11...... 1.14% 1.13% 
G. wreve 1.13% 1.13% 12...... 1.13% 1.13 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 

No. 1 amber No, 1 durum 


DG Bocas cas $1.04 @1.08 $1.01 @1.03 

June F.......+ 1.038% @1.07% 1.00% @1.02% 
June 8......6.. 1.03% @1.07% 1.00% @1.02% 
JURE 9... ccces 1.04% @1.08% 1.01% @1.03% 
June 11.....:. 1.04% @1.08% 1.01% @1.03% 
June 12...... « 1.08% @1.07% 1.00% @1.02% 





No, 2 amber No, 2 durum 


June 6........ $1.02 @1.07 $ .99 @1.02 

Jume T....-..- 1.01% @1.06% -98% @1.01% 
June 8....:... 1.01% @1.06% -98% @1.01% 
June. 9........ 1.02% @1.07% -99% @1.02% 
June 11....... 1.02% @1.07% -99% @1.02% 
June 12....... 1.01% @1.06% -98% @1.01% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
5... 78 @78% 38% @39% ....@65% 52@60 
6... 77% @78% 39% @40% ....@66 52@60 
A -@76% 40 @4l1 66% @66% 52@60 
8.. +»@77 39% @40% 67% @67% 52@60 
9.. -@77 40% @41% 68% @68% 52@60 


11.. 75% @77% 39% @40% 67% @68% 52@60 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 10 
June9 June 2 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 1,344,630 1,476,370 1, 394, 820 
Flour, bbis....... 25,548 28,131 7,294 
Milistuff, tons.... 1,364 15023 329 
Comm, BUR. coccccs 210,600 211,310 489,280 
Oats, bus........ 183,920 137,350 384,150 
Barley, bus...... 168,750 | 170,000 320,160 
|, ee 115,920 139,320 59,000 
Flaxseed, bus.... 147,320 88,920 55,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: June 10 
June9 June 2 1922 
Wheat, bus...... 509,640 623,000 701,950 
Flour, bblis...... 268,416 242,629 227,062 
Millstuffs, tons... 8,298 8,793 9,378 
Corn, bus...+.... 71,120 78,660 391,920 
eee 750,000 532,000 712,860 
Barley, bus...... 238,000 208,320 265,330 
Rye, bus......... 70,500 12,510 102,120 
Flaxseed, bus.... 12,430 6,000 7,980 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 10 June 11 


June9 June2 1922 1921 
No. 1 dark..... 3,441 3,431 889 370 
No. 1 northern. 1,084 1,024 59 40 
No. 2 northern. 1,632 1,192 846 1 
See 6,124 6,610 2,636 795 
Totals .. - 12,281 12,257 4,430 1,205 
Im 18990. ..cccee 4,497 5,171 er ose 
iS ee 2,216 2,612 
ie |) eee 50 60 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 10 June 11 June 12 
June 9 June 2 1922 1921 1920 


Corn .. 86 20 1,579 193 39 
Oats ... 5,221 5,780 17,082 8,142 1,217 
Barley.. 3,945 288 260 743 707 
Rye 4,044 3,970 14 17 2,574 
Flaxseed 25 29 69 1,020 19 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

Minneapolis ———— Duluth ———, 

Track Toarr. Track July Sep 
2 


=> 


June 5 - $2.81 2.77 2.72 2.7 2.52% 
June 6.... 2.82 2.79 2.77% 2.73% 2.52% 
June 7.... 2.87 2.82 2.81 2.77 2.53 

June 8 - 2.85% 2.80% 2.81 2.75% 2.51% 
June 9.... 2.84% 2.80% 2.81 2.76% 2.51% 
June 11... 2.86 2.82 2.79 2.78 2.52% 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, --—In store——, 
1923 1922 1921 1923 1922 1921 


Minneapolis. 147 55 143 24 69 1,020 
Duluth .... 250 66 40 84 46 1,116 
Totals ... 397 121 183 108 115 2,136 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to June 
9, 1923, were, in bushéls (000’s omitted): 


r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 





Minneapolis ... 6,127 3,769 1,038 1,143 
Duluth 2.2.00. 3,625 2,991 3,369 3,353 
Totals ...... 9,752 6,760 4,407 4,496 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” mills with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbls, from Sept. 1, 1922, to June 9, 
1923, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 
c—Output—, -—Exports—. 
1922-23 1921-22 1922-23 1921-22 


Minneapolis ...12,648 11,406 169 803 
St. Pawl ...... 512 372 4 eos 
Duluth-Superior 908 649 oes ime 
Outside ....... 8,894 6,687 2 17 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1923 1922 1923 1922 1923 1922 
79 


June 6..... 107 217 += «139 330 427 
June 6..... 224 #4113 108 57 202 204 
Jnue 7..... 130 ©6209 71 91 192 115 
June 8..... 105 119 103 112 244 129 
June 9..... 138 144 125 59 182 177 
June 11.... 307 314 126 96 186 110 

Totals ..1,011 1,116 672 494 1,336 1,162 





NASHVILLE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: i 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week ~—. 
Tame BB ...cccons 174,480 81,901 
Previous week .... 174,480 68,838 39. 5 
Year ago ... 187,230 89,658 47.8 





- 200,880 88,971 44.2 


Two years ago.. 
56,724 41.9 


Three years ago... 135,210 
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BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


(Continued from page 1159.) 

Weather conditions have improved 
greatly throughout Alberta. Floods are 
subsiding in afflicted areas, and it is now 
apparent that whatever damage has been 
caused by recent torrential rains is more 
than offset by the splendid supplies of 
moisture which have been received at 
points where lack of rain has usually 
handicapped crops. The cutworm men- 
ace has been routed for a considerable 
time by the ample rainfall, and reports 
from representative points of the prov- 
ince continue to speak of increasing im- 
provement. 


NasHuvitte, Tenn.—There has been an 
excess of rain in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see, and the crop of winter wheat has 
been retarded. A late harvest is now 
expected. Not much wheat will be « vail- 
able before early in July. The move- 
ment started last year the latter part 
of June. 


Seatrie, Wasu.—Pacific northwe tern 
wheat crop conditions continue of very 
high promise, June rains have fur- 
nished sufficient moisture to carry the 
crop to harvest and, barring hot \ inds 
or a wet harvest, a yield above the .ver- 
age is in sight. Wheat is heading in 
the earlier sections, and cutting will 
begin a week to a fortnight earlier than 
usual. 

Toronto, Ont.—Ontario and the east- 
ern provinces have had a lot of rain. 
What threatened to lengthen into | pe- 
riod of drouth was ended on June 3 by 
copious rains in many parts, and « most 
every day since has brought more. Now 
the crops everywhere are looking their 
best. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Kansas_ winter 
wheat condition lost 12 points during 
the month of May, according t« the 
monthly report issued by Edward C. 
Paxton, federal crop statistician. The 
present forecast is for a possible crop 
of 104,625,000 bus, or 11.83 bus an acre, 
compared with last month’s forecast of 
115,087,000 bus. The condition as of 
June 1 is rated 65 per cent of normal, 
compared with 77 per cent May 1, and 
75 per cent a year ago. Should the 
present forecast be realized, the report 
said, it will be the smallest wheat crop 
Kansas has produced since 1918. 


Totepo, Oxnio.—Recent weather has 
been variable but, on the whole, favor- 
able to growing crops; quite hot early 
in. the week ending June 9, followed by 
heavy rain, which was much needed, and 
cooler at the close. Wheat is heading 
out, and many places report that indi- 
cations are for not more than 50 or 60 
pe cent of a crop. Farmers have been 

usy in the fields, and corn planting is 
either well advanced or completed nearly 
everywhere in the state. Some early 
sown corn was planted over again. Oats 
are variable, and condition far from 
uniform over the state. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1, 
1922, to May 26, 1923 (000’s omitted): 


1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
Flour production, bbls— 


May 20-26 .........+. ,045 1,850 ,850 
July 1-May 26........ 119,969 114,000 9,900 
Flour, July 1-May 

26, bbls— 
WEPOTES: oo cvcccvcccece 13,919 14,660 1',480 
ee EP Tee 500 560 ,400 
Wheat, July 1-May 

26, bus— 
Receipts from farms. .707,000 737,000 6: °,000 
pg ee eer 147,700 192,500 2: ',900 
Pe ee eee 14,200 12,800 *',800 
Ground by mills...... 539,860 513,300 4° |,200 
Wheat stocks, May 

26, bus— 
At terminals ........ 39,486 29,073 11,003 
At country elevators, oie 

mills and in transit. 42,224 49,266 73,697 





Weekly Grain Exports 
Exports of grain for the week ended | ie 
9, as reported by the Bureau of Ma! ‘tS, 
exclusive of flour, and including only w' cat 
inspected out under American grade: in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 


Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley '‘ve 
95 100 9 


Atlantic .... 597 3 Rig 9 
eee 331 57 11 vine 50 
Pacific ..... 28 tee ews 45 a 

Totals .... 956 452 11 145 19 


52 2 


Prev. week. .2,343 291 eon © 
Totals July ~{ 

1922, to Jun 
9, 1923. "126, 917. 56,399 14,318 a2, 345 39,454 
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Business with the mills is extremely 
quiet, and the same conditions continue 
which have prevailed for some time. The 
steady decline in the wheat market has 
not been favorable to the development of 
confidence and increased buying. In spite 


of these declines, bearish sentiment still 
domin tes the trade and still lower prices 
ate ai ticipated. 


Ho: ever, it is open to question whether 
the w):eat market has been so much of a 
factor in soft wheat milling, or can be 
held »csponsible for present conditions. 
What: ver its cause, there seems to have 
been . marked disinclination on the part 
of buyers to accumulate any stock of 
four »eyond normal and near-by re- 
quire: ents. They apparently ignore the 
indicated shrinkage in the new crop of 
soft wheat in many states, the small move- 
ment and stocks, and the fact that it is 
selling at a premium. 

A Toledo miller calls attention to the 
fact that a year ago this week, when Chi- 
cago July was selling at $1.14, he was 
paying $1.1714, Toledo rate points, 314c 
over Chicago July, whereas on Thursday 
this week, with Chicago July at $1.10, he 
paid as high as $1.23 for No. 3 red, 13c 
over, or 9c more premium than a year ago. 
Conservative buying has characterized the 
soft wheat flour business for months past, 
and competition to secure what business 
was available has resulted in the making 
of very low prices. However low a mill- 
er may go in his price, he seems to find 
some one else still lower. 

There is a noticeable tendency toward 
still further reduction in output, as the 
crop year draws to a close reflecting, no 
doubt, the difficulty in making sales. 
Some mills are now running not better 
than the equivalent of two days a week. 
Still, some business is being put through 
for established domestic trade, and a few 
more export sales were made this week, 
although exporting is now regarded as 
practically over for the crop. 

Last year Toledo mills started on too 
low a basis on exports, and it resulted in 
establishing a bad precedent which per- 
sisted through the entire crop, making it 
impossible to get a satisfactory price. 
The millers now realize the effect of these 
initial export prices, and the expectation 
created in the minds of importers by 
them, and feel that they must be on their 
guard against making any false start on 
the coming crop. 

There is no inquiry or interest mani- 
fested as yet in new crop soft wheat 
flour, nor does there seem to be any safe 
basis on which to figure such sales. Pur- 
chase of the Chicago July future is not 
regarded as a satisfactory hedge against 
such sales, and it is almost a certainty 
that feed will be materially lower. Last 
July feed sold as low as $16.60, bulk, To- 
ledo, for bran, and $22.20 for middlings. 
Export sales of flour were made as low 
a8 36s 6d. 

Although it is not known at what price 

new crop may move, and some mill- 
‘ts look for lower prices, some country 
shippers are already offering new crop 
Wheat and asking for bids, It is reported 
that $1.04, 311,¢ rate points to New 
York, is being offered for July shipment. 
Millers’ consider that it is entirely too 
early to encourage this kind of business, 
and are holding off. They feel that it 
is better to let the market settle to its 
natural level by leaving it alone, as that 
Would furnish a much safer basis. on 
h to start operation on. the new 





crop. Meantime, they are keeping their 
bids down. 

Feed gave the first evidence of conspic- 
uous weakness this week. Bran was 
sharply off, with quotations $5 ton less 
than a week ago, while middlings were 
off only $1.50. Still further recessions in 
bran prices are looked for, and the opin- 
ion is expressed that it may sell as low as 
$18, bulk, mill; possibly lower. 

Western mill representatives report an 
overbought condition in the hard wheat 
flour trade which has been attended by 
some necessary and unavoidable cancella- 
tions and settlements. This condition is 
not particularly bad with soft wheat 
mills, because they have never sold much 
flour ahead, and the buying has been more 
conservative and in accord with consump- 
tive requirements. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.21 bu 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
June 8. Soft winter wheat standard pat- 
ent flour was quoted at $5.90@6.30 bbl, 
local springs $6.25@6.50, local hard win- 
ters $5.75, in 98’s, f.o.b., Toledo. Soft 
winter wheat bran was quoted at $28 ton, 
mixed feed $31, and middlings $383@34, 
in 100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
SUD BD cede decseccsewcecs 27,900 58 
Peo a a 20,000 41 
WE 566.45 0.0.60 dR sce whis 19,500 40% 
rs, t,..... SSS 15,100 31 
.: . | 2 Serre 22,300 46% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1922 and 1921: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


SURO 9-8 cecccces 19 110,160 50,767 46 

Previous week ... 21 137,850 55,939 40 

BOR GEO ccvvcces 26 157,560 62,092 39 

Two years ago... 23 153,150 44,680 29 
OHIO FLOUR 


Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association, has made the 
following announcement in regard to re- 
cent purchases of flour for Ohio state 
institutions: 

“The result of the first sales or bids on 
flour for state institutions, under the new 
specifications and standards, will be of 
interest to all, especially those who made 
offers. There were 35 bidders. One car 
was purchased for the Cleveland State 
Hospital at $5.48, delivered, in 140’s, 
jute; one car for Massillon State Hospi- 
tal at $5.45, and one car for the Ohio 
Penitentiary at $5.34, delivered. Bids 
ranged $5.34@6.50. The following stand- 
ards and specifications for soft wheat 
flour were called for: 

“Straight grade with no patent grade 
extraction, made from good sound wheat, 
free from smut; must be of good color; 
high ground and well dressed; must be 
capable of yielding a well-risen loaf of 
good texture, odor and taste. Upon test 
must be equal to the following standard: 

“Minimum absorption, 55.9 per cent, 
minimum volume 1,850 cc, minimum tex- 
ture 95, minimum color and dress BB, 
minimum color quality cr white, maximum 
moisture 13, minimum dry gluten 9, maxi- 
mum ash 44. 

“Vendor to furnish an analysis for 
each car delivered. Carload to consist. of 
205 bbls, unless otherwise specified (this 
has since been raised to 300 bbls). To be 
- in 140-lb jutes or 98-lb cotton 
sacks. Kind of sacks to be named in bid. 
Millers’ National Federation differentials 
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will govern when flour is shipped in sacks 
other than specified in bid.” 


NOTES 

Bush Bros., millers, Gallipolis, Ohio, 
have installed a new oil engine, and have 
been closed down for a few weeks for that 
reason. 

L. B. Eller, Columbus, Ohio, formerly 
with the Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kansas 
City, is now representing the Rodney 
Milling Co., Kansas City, in Ohio. 

Louis A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo, returned from Colorado Springs 
this week, where he went. to accompany 
his family home after they had spent the 
winter in California. 

Sigmund Lederer, the founder of the 
business of the Lederer Milling Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is reported to be seri- 
ously ill at his residence at the New 
Amsterdam Hotel, Cleveland. 

The Ohio Grain Dealers’ Association 
will hold its annual convention at the 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio, June 
20-21. It is expected that this meeting 
will be the most largely attended of any 
held in years. 

Peter Derlien, sales manager Arnold- 
Madaus Milling Co., Sterling, Kansas, 
was in Ohio this week, and has arranged 
with W. G. Wilson, Saginaw, Mich., to 
represent his mill in that state. Mr. Wil- 
son was formerly connected with the 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 

H. J. Walter has resigned as. manager 
of the Marion (Ohio) National Mill Co., 
to become effective as soon as a successor 
has been appointed. He has been man- 
ager at Marion for six years, and on be- 
ing released will go to Duluth to look 
after personal interests. 

“Eat More Indiana Wheat” is a slogan 
which has been adopted by Indiana mill- 
ers, and is in harmony with the effort 
and movement being made by state grain 
and milling interests, in conjunction with 
Purdue University, to increase the con- 
sumption of flour made from wheat grown 
in that state. 


E. L. Southworth, of Southworth & 
Co., grain, Toledo, recently celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday, which was made 
notable on account of the many congratu- 
lations of friends in the trade. Mr. 
Southworth might be called the dean of 
the grain trade, and is highly esteemed by 
all who know him. 


Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo this week were H. W. Col- 
vin and George A. Daut, Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., W. H. Hola- 
day, Marshall (Minn.) Flour Mills Co., 
H. W. Welton, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, and W. F. 
Steele, Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co. 

The Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, 
Mich., expects to let a contract within the 
next 30 days for the erection of concrete 
storage of at least 200,000 bus capacity. 
Increase of output will be on scratch 
grains and dairy feeds, about 200 tons 
per day, to which it will give especial at- 
tention. The company has recently ac- 
quired practically all the property in the 
two blocks on which its plants are located, 
to take care of plans for expansion. 


EVANSVILLE 


EvansvitteE, Inp.—Millers report a 
slight improvement in demand for flour, 
with domestic orders far in advance of 
the export inquiry. In the latter, busi- 
ness has dropped almost out of sight. 

Millfeed prices are holding up, in face 
of a slightly decreased demand for bran. 
Mixed feed and shorts are, however, hold- 
cn own. 

lour quotations show a slight increase. 
Based Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carloads, 
they are: best patent, $7@7.75 bbl; 
straights, $6@6.60; Kansas, $6.50@6.75; 
spring wheat, $6.75; clears in jutes, $4.35 
@4.50; seconds, $4@4.50, 

Millfeed is quoted, based Evansville, 
100-lb sacks, carloads: bran, $29@33 ton; 
mixed feed, $33@34; shorts, $83@35. 

NOTES 

Victor Cain, of Leavenworth, Kansas, 
was a recent visitor in Evansville, calling 
upon Igleheart Bros. 

B. F. Summers, superintendent of the 
Phoenix Flour Mill, attended the conven- 
tion of operative millers in Chicago. 

Jacob L. Knauss, president Phoenix 
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Flour Mill, was named by Governor Mc- 
Cray as southern Indiana delegate to the 
wheat conference to be held in Chicago, 
June 19-20. Mr. Knauss is one of the 
pioneer millers of Evansville and this 
part of the state, and is well versed in the 
topics to be discussed at the convention. 
He is a member of the Southwestern 
Millers’ Association, and takes an active 
interest in its meetings. 
W. W. Ross. 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp.—Flour sales _in- 
creased slightly and more activity sur- 
rounded the trade generally during the 
week of June 3-9, but business still re- 
mains below normal. Very little export 
trade is reported in this territory. The 
indications are that millers’ stocks will be 
well cleaned up before the new crop sea- 
son opens. 

The feed situation still is much better 
than usual for the season. Pasturage is 
of comparatively poor quality, due to 
unseasonable weather. 

On. the strength of increased demand, 
flour prices have assumed a stronger tone 
and in one case have been advanced 10@ 
25c bbl, basis 98-lb sacks. The prices at 
this mill are quoted as follows: soft win- 
ter wheat patents, $5.50@7; hard winter 
wheat patents, $5.70@6.50; spring wheat 
patents, $6@6.85. Wheat feeds remain 
unchanged in prices. 

The grain situation is slightly im- 
proved over that of a few weeks ago, but 
in respect to the condition that prevailed 
the previous week there is no noticeable 
change, except in the attitude of buyers. 
Wheat on the exchange is lc lower than 
a week ago. The movement has been a 
little better, however. There continues a 
comparative scarcity of movement of 
grain from hands of farmers to elevators 
and shippers. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 41144¢ to New York, June 9: wheat, 
No. 2 red, $1.16@1.18; corn, No. 2 white 
79@8lc, No. 3 white 771,@80c, No. 2 
yellow 781,@80%,c,: No. 3 yellow 78@ 
79l,c, No. 2 mixed 78@7914c, No. 3 mixed 
77@79c; oats, No. 2 white 4144,@42',¢, 
No. 3 white 41@42c. 

Inspections of grain, June 9: wheat, 
No. 3 red 4 cars, sample 1; corn, No. 2 
white 10 cars, No. 3 white 4, No. 2 yellow 
9, No. 3 yellow 1, No. 4 yellow 1, sample 
yellow 1; oats, No. 2 white, 8 cars, No. 3 
white 4, No. 4 white 1. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianapo- 
lis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 bbls, 
inspections of grain and stocks in store, 
in bushels, with comparisons for corre- 
ponding periods, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller for the week ended 
June 9: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
FURS BB cccccesscdvcsaces 12,063 53 
Previous week .........--+ 8,811 39 
FOOP GMO ccncervsccvuccccen 6,670 29 
Two years ago ........... 4,550 20 


INSPECTIONS OF GRAIN (BUS) 


In Out 
WOR ccccacscievdec sites a Ce 
GR: 0 bes ece cnt caseesears 240,000 74,000 
GRD cvccccedeesecetdaens 180,000 100,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
‘ Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
June 9, 1923.. 87,100 311,000 53,000 


55,000 278,000 150,000 
45,100 369,850 258,120 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Grain & Fuel Co., Mar- 
ion, has been incorporated, with $25,000 
capital, to deal in grain, farm products 
and supplies. Directors are E. L. Pulley, 
B. A. Radabough, Bert Bradford, John 
Streib, O. C. Graff, Emanuel Stevens, 
George W. Weaver and Verley Bradford. 


During a severe electrical storm that 
visited Indiana recently, a large elevator 
at Rob Roy, five miles south of Attica, 
was struck by lightning and destroyed 
by the fire that followed, together with 
2,000 bus of grain. The building and 
contents, owned by Edward Foster, were 
valued at $16,000. There was $8,000 in- 
surance on the elevator. 


Acting on the recommendations of a 
special committee, the board of governors 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade have 
decided not to. sponsor a radio broad- 
casting station for sending out daily mar- 
ket reports and other data from Indian- 
apolis. The board offered, however, to 
provide without charge daily reports for 
F. L. Burch, who, it is said, has plans 


June 10, 1922.. 


June 11, 1921.. 2,400 
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under consideration for opening a radio 
station. 

Little wheat will be cut in central In- 
diana this month, farmers of Hamilton, 
Madison, Tipton, Boone, Howard and 
Clinton counties have reported to county 
agents. Wheat is looking well and grow- 
ing splendidly, but it will not mature in 
time to make an early harvest, as is usual- 
ly the case. Wheat cutting in central In- 
diana in some seasons starts as early as 
June 20. Farmers are pleased with the 
prospect of a late harvest. 

Cuais O. ALBIon. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitite, Tenn.—Current flour busi- 
ness in the southeastern market has been 
limited to occasional sales of established 
brands to meet immediate needs. While 
specifications on old contracts are some- 
what slow, they are better than had been 
expected at the mills. Notwithstanding 
that buyers have some loss represented in 
their contracts, they have been withdraw- 
ing flour as fast as they can distribute it 
to their customers. Less disposition has 
been shown to evade contracts than under 
similar conditions in previous years. 

Flour prices are almost nominal on ac- 
count of the unsettled conditions that 
have prevailed in the wheat market. 
Quotations were substantially as follows 
at the close of the week: best or short 
soft winter wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $7.50@8; 
standard or regular patent, $6.75@7; 
straight patent, $6.25@6.50; first clears, 
$4.75@5. 

Light demand features business with re- 
handlers. Prices: spring wheat first pat- 
ent, 98 Ibs, cotton, delivered at Nashville, 
$6.75@7.25; hard winter wheat short 
patent, $5.75@6.25. 

Stocks of wheat at the mills have been 
sharply reduced, and with any renewal of 
buying of flour, purchases of wheat will 
be necessary. No. 2 red with bill is quot- 
ed at $1.36@1.38 bu, Nashville. 

Mills continue to sell the limited output 
of millfeed at practically unchanged 
prices, as follows: soft winter wheat bran, 
100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b., Ohio River points, 
$29@31; standard middlings or shorts, 
$33@35. 

The corn meal situation continues quiet. 
Prices: bolted, in sacks, ton, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $2.05@2.10; unbolted, $2@ 
2.05. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparisons, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 9 June 2 
WIOUE, BOIS cccscccccises 43,500 43,000 
re 100,000 100,000 
Cs UE oée sc enveseosee 104,000 87,000 
i rrr rr eee 475,000 465,000 


Joun Lerper. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va.—Flour trade is dull. 
Buyers appear to be on a hand-to-mouth 
programme, awaiting developments of the 
new crop. Some fair orders have been 
placed, however. Shipments are reported 
good, and in some instances delays in 
movement of stock, which have been tak- 
en as a matter of course in recent 
months, appear to have been eliminated. 
Competition on the part of chain stores, 
and recently taken up to some extent by 
independent stores organized for the pur- 
pose, still has a bad etfect on the market. 
The decline in flour prices has had a ten- 
dency to increase price cutting, rather 
than diminish it. Top winter patents are 
quoted this week at $6.25@6.50 bbl, Kan- 
sas patents $6.10@6.75, and northwestern 
springs $7@7.45, with other grades not 
sufficiently in demand to establish a mar- 
ket. 

The perennial laxity in the feed trade 
has set in. It was anticipated by dealers, 
however, and they have supplemented 
their activities along other lines. Condi- 
tions which made it necessary to take 
shipments of part flour with feed ap- 
pear to have been removed to a great ex- 
tent, and straight feed cars are now com- 
ing in. Standard bran is quoted at $31 
ton, standard middlings $82.50, flour mid- 
dlings $38, and red dog $41. 

: NOTES 

W. R. Meech, representative of the 
Lyon & Greenleaf Co. here, has gone to the 
company’s headquarters at Ligonier, Ind., 
and will also visit other mills in the Mid- 
dle West. 
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Reports from North Carolina are to the 
effect that business has slackened there. 
Stocks, both of feed and flour, appear to 
be sufficient in many instances to carry 
over until the new crop, and local jobbers 
are marking time, awaiting developments. 
Mills in this section are not running at 
capacity, and are taking advantage of the 
slackening in business to make necessary 
alterations. 

The United States Shipping Board has 
asked President Harding to transfer the 
army supply base property from the War 
department to the board, and the city of 
Norfolk, which bid $5,000,000 for the 
property, is disturbed. Among the fa- 
cilities built up at the army base by the 
city of Norfolk, which has operated it 
as municipal terminals under lease from 
the government since the war, is an ex- 
tensive flour business, for the develop- 
ment of which flour handling equipment 
said to be the most complete in the South 
was installed. The Shipping Board pro- 
poses to use the army base for its ships, 
and most of the flour handled through 
it in the past has been on foreign vessels. 
Officials are afraid, if the board gets 
control of the terminals, much of this 
business may be diverted to other ports. 

JoserH A. Leste. 


MOBILE 


Mosirte, Ara.—Trade in the local flour 
market has been rather moderate, and in 
some respects the market could be called 
dull. Demand has been only fair, and 
buying has been done in small lots. The 
desire on the part of dealers to clear out 
old stock before the coming in of the new 
wheat crop is more or less responsible for 
the irregularity of the market, which has 
been and probably will be unsettled until 
the new crop is ready Prices have ad- 
vanced in some lines, although some deal- 
ers are inclined to “cut” in order to get 
rid of certain stock. Optimism prevails, 
however, and dealers are looking forward 
to a good demand for the next few 
months. Most of them are unwilling to 
quote for July, and all operations are 
restricted to spot shipments. 

In the bakers flour market a break in 
prices affected the trade slightly. A de- 
cline of about 50c bbl was noted in the 
wholesale mill-to-baker prices, probably 
due to the scarcity in certain lines. The 
demand for this flour is practically al- 
ways even, as there are several large and 
small bakeries in Mobile which supply the 
population within a large radius, and al- 
though the larger bakeries stock up and 
only buy every week or so, the smaller 
bakery with no storage facilities is com- 
pelled to buy more regularly, which makes 
the average demand about the same. 

The millfeed market shows no marked 
change, with only a fair demand, on ac- 
count of the season and the splendid con- 
dition of the pastures. Prices in this line 
are practically the same, bran selling at 
$1.85@2 per 100 lbs, and shorts at $2@ 


2.25. 

Custom house records show that, for the 
two weeks ending June 9, flour shipments 
amounting to 9,058 bbls passed through 
Mobile for foreign countries, and 1,953 
bus corn and 4,250 bus oats also moved. 
Practically all of these export shipments 
went to the West Indies, to which Mobile 
has three regular steamship lines, the 
Munson, Page & Jones, and the Alumi- 
num, the close sailings of which offer ex- 
cellent service. The Aluminum Line, with 
T. M. Ross as manager, has recently 
opened an office in this city, and is increas- 
ing business from this port materially. 

Recent rate increases on grain and 
flour from St. Louis and Ohio River 
crossings to Mobile and other Gulf ports 
are not expected to affect business to any 
marked degree, as a petition for suspen- 
sion will be filed immediately with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
traffic department of the Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Flour exports in detail from Mobile 
follow for the two weeks ending June 9: 
to Havana, 1,300 bbls; Cardenas, 1,650; 
Caibarien, 800; Nuevitas, 710; Puerto 
Tarafa, 110; Antilla, 195; Puerto Padre, 
150; Belize, 488; Matanzas, 1,760; San- 
tiago, 250; Guantanamo, 1,215; San Diego, 
200; Rotterdam, 280. 

Average flour prices, car lot basis, 
jutes, from mills, f.o.b., Mobile: hard 
winter wheat flour, short patent, $6.25@ 
7.75 bbl; spring wheat flour, short patent 
$8, straight patent $6.50, first clear $6.75, 








second clear $6; soft winter wheat flour, 
best patent $8.25, straight patent $7, low 
grade $6.25; self-rising flour, 25c bbl 
over the above prices; bakers flour, Kan- 
sas hard wheat, $6. 

J. O. Forsyru. 





WICHITA 


Trade in flour is quiet. Demand is lim- 
ited and shipping directions come slowly. 
Export business is slightly improved. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, cotton 
98’s: hard winter wheat short patent, 
$6.60; straights, $6.10; first clear, $5@ 
5.40; second clear, $4. 

Millfeed demand _ remains _ listless. 
Prices: bran, per 100 lbs, sacked, $1.25; 
mixed feed, $1.35; gray shorts, $1.50. 


NOTES 


J. H. Moore, president Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., has returned from California, 
where he visited his parents for two 
weeks. 

B. C. Vinson, special representative 
Kansas Milling Co. in the West Indies, 
Central America and Mexico, was a re- 
cent visitor here. 

W. W. Young, formerly connected with 
Dilts & Morgan, Kansas City, has been 
chosen as sales manager of the Kansas 
Wheat Growers’ Association. 

P. F. Fischer, superintendent Kansas 
Milling Co., and B. C. Williams, superin- 
tendent Red Star Milling Co., attended 
the meeting of the Association of Opera- 
tive Millers in Chicago. 

W. H. McGreevy, Wichita, formerly 
secretary National Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, was recently elected secretary of 
the American Wheat Growers, Associat- 
ed, Inc. The sales agencies for Kansas 
and Nebraska will be in Wichita and 
Omaha. 

At the meeting of the Kansas Wheat 
Growers’ Association, held in Wichita, 
May 29, C. E. Cox, Ashland, was elected 
president to succeed L. L. Wilson. J. M. 
Reigel, of Barton County, was chosen 
vice president, and Ernest Downie sec- 
retary and treasurer. 

C. B. Moore, assistant sales manager 
Wichita Flour Mills Co., who attended 
the Shriners’ convention at Washington, 
will spend a few days visiting trade in 
Pennsylvania before returning home. R. 
A. Bowdish, city salesman for the Kan- 
sas Milling Co., who also attended the 
convention, has returned to Wichita. 

The Kansas Wheat Growers’ Associa- 
tion has employed George B. Cutting as 
organizer and publicity director, accord- 
ing to J. A. Carpenter, state lecturer. 
Mr. Cutting founded and for many years 
published the Wheat Growers’ Journal at 
Kansas City, Mo. A drive for new mem- 
bers will be launched at once, in order 
that as many growers as possible will be 
secured in time so they may send their 
wheat to the 1923 pool. 





OKLAHOMA 

Orders are light for new wheat flour, 
and movement is dull on old wheat flour 
as the season nears an end. Prices of 
flour are unchanged, but millfeed prices 
declined about 5c per 100 lbs. 

Hard wheat patent flour quotations are 
$6.20@6.40 bbl, and soft wheat patent 
sold at $6.60@7. The usual approximate 
40c difference prevailed on straight pat- 
ents. Clears, demanded for —— prin- 
cipally, have sold at $5@5.20. Bran sold 
at $1.20@1.30 per 100 lbs, mill-run bran at 
$1.35@1.40, shorts at $1.50@1.60, corn 
chops at $1.90@2, and corn meal, in 25-lb 
bags, at 58@60c. 

Soup surveys in Oklahoma and Texas 
lead to conservative estimates of 35,000,- 
000 to 37,000,000 bus wheat in Oklahoma 
and 13,000,000 to 18,000,000 in Texas. 


FIRST TEXAS NEW WHEAT 


So far as reported, the first wagonload 
of new wheat marketed in Texas this year 
was that bought at Wichita Falls by the 
Mytinger Grain & Milling Co. from A. 
Mahler. It weighed 56 lbs, and brought 
$1.25, this amount including the usual 
bonus paid for first loads. This sale was 
about 10 days earlier than first load sales 
usually are made in that territory. 


NOTES 


The Green Milling & Grain Co., Win- 
ters, Texas, of which C. L. Green is gen- 
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eral manager, is installing machinery that 
will double the mill capacity of the plant, 

E. R. Humphrey, assistant general 
manager Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator 
Co., who is to have charge of the com- 
pany’s grain division, has moved here 
with his family from Amarillo, Texas, 
Mr. and Mrs. Humphrey recently re- 
turned from New York, where they at- 
tended the funeral of his father. — 

Frank Kammerdiener, secretary-treas- 
urer of the Garrison Milling Co., who re- 
cently returned from a tour of the South, 
says that business conditions are greatly 
improved in that territory and that the 
prospects are bright for Oklahoma mill 
products getting there in larger quantities 
than before. He found an increasiny: de- 
mand for millfeeds, particularly for 
alfalfa meal in the lumber districts. 

C. E. Munn, sales manager Sout!west 
Wheat Growers, Associated, and John 
Manley, secretary Oklahoma  \' heat 
Growers’ Association, addressed 107 «rain 
elevator operators who assembled revent- 
ly in Enid. Operators attendiny the 
meeting were those having contract: with 
the growers’ association. Officials 0 the 
two organizations announced that a::nual 
conventions of elevator men will be held 
early in June each year hereafter. 


T. L. Evans, manager of the doi :estic 
and foreign trade expansion divisi 1 of 
the Houston (Texas) Chamber of “om- 
merce, on returning recently from « tour 
of the West Indies, reported that th. out- 
look for American flour millers g. iting 
a larger part of the business in Ja \aica 
is exceptionally bright. He declare:: that 
reduced steamship freight rates have 
made it possible for them to co:.pete 
with Canadian millers. He said Ja jiaica 
is a good market for corn meal and ‘lour. 

Replying to what he termed “propa- 
ganda” being spread over the country to 
the effect that Oklahoma wheat is in/erior 
to that of some other states, John K. 
Landis, manager of the Enid (Okla.) 
——. Co., has issued a statement in 
which he declares the propaganda untrue. 
“Oklahoma wheat is gaining both national 
and international reputation for the ex- 
cellency of its flour,” he said. “It is su- 
perior to all other wheat.” He urged 
that consumers buy Oklahoma made flour, 
to the end that the demand for Oklahoma 
wheat may be increased. 





CHINESE FLOUR MARKETS 

SHanonal, Curna, May 16.—Consider- 
able Canadian wheat has been coming 
into Shanghai, Hongkong and Tientsin in 
recent months. he uncertainties of 
shipping facilities are shutting out 
American millers for the time being 
from filling orders for flour from China. 
Shipping tonnage is at a premium, with 
no near-by space at hand, and millers 
on the northwestern coast of America 
are not willing to take a chance on or- 
ders placed too far ahead. 

On the other hand, millers in the south- 
ern part of the United States have been 
participating very recently in some fair- 
ly ~~ business to Shanghai, Hong- 
kong, Tientsin and Japan. They are not 
much handicapped by lack of space. yet 
it is not too free, and at times is diffi- 
cult to secure. Both China and J pan 
are in need of more flour from the 
States. 

Owing to failure of the last Ch'nese 
wheat crop, flour mills in Shangha! and 
Tientsin had to draw very largely on 
the United States for supplies, bo!’ of 
wheat and flour. Statistics of im) orts 
of flour into Shanghai and other pints 
in China show a very large trade ‘lone 
during the past year. Imports of A:ner- 
ican flour from Feb. 1, 1922, to Ja:.. 31, 
1923, follow: to China, 966,000 bbi.; to 
Hongkong, 747,000; to Japan, 28: 000; 
to Kwantung, 411,000; to the Phili, pine 
Islands, 440,000. D. ARAKIE. 





NEW ELEVATORS IN ROUMANI\ 
With the completion of the imp)ove- 
ments in the port of Constantza, !\ou- 
mania, and the construction of four ew 
grain elevators, each having a capacit\ of 
30,000 metric tons, the total capacity ‘oT 
grain handling at the port will be in- 
creased from 60,000 to 120,000 tons, ‘‘ }s 
reported. The speed at which grain \ ill 
be received at each elevator should av«r- 
age 150 metric tons per hour, and the rete 
at which it can be discharged into vess«|s 
should approximate 300 metric tons per 
hour per elevator. 
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CANADA’S GROWING FLOUR EXPORT TRADE 


(Continued from page 1155.) 


Thus the flour exports of 1922-23 from 
Canada represent a gain of 40 per cent 
over the average of the preceding four 
years, and one of 129 per cent over the 
shipments during the two pre-war years. 

The United Kingdom, always Canada’s 
best flour customer, was the destination 
for 4,844,000 bbls in 1922-23, as against 
an average of 4,305,000 for the four pre- 
ceding years, and one of 2,838,000 for the 
years prior to the war. In other words, 
the war period resulted in a 52 per cent 
gain in Canada’s flour exports to the 
United Kingdom, and this gain has not 
only been held but materially increased. At 
the same time, the growth of Canada’s 
flour trade with the United Kingdom has 
been proportionately much less than that 
of the total volume of flour exports. The 
increase in 1922-23 over the previous four 
years was only 12 per cent, as against a 
#0 per cent gain for the total flour ex- 
ports; compared with the pre-war years, 
shipm. uts of flour to the United Kingdom 
increa:ed 71 per cent, while the total vol- 
ume increased 129 per cent. 

Floir trade with the British colonies, 
exclu: ve of the Orient, has had very little 
to do with Canada’s remarkable gain in 
four -xports. The principal flour im- 
porte. among these colonies, including 
Britis. South Africa, British Guiana, the 
Britis West Indies, Newfoundland, Ber- 
muda nd Malta, have collectively main- 
taine’ an almost unfluctuating volume of 
four :uports from Canada. The figure 
for 1922-23 was 1,272,000 bbls; for the 
previo.s four years the average was 
1,192,000 bbls, and for the two pre-war 
years it was 1,077,000. This effectually 
dispos:s of any possible argument to the 
effect ‘hat Canada has built up its flour 
export trade largely on the strength of 
preferential tariffs accorded by other 
Britis}: colonial possessions. 





The great gain has been in Canada’s 
flour exports to three groups of nations, 
representing three absolutely different 
tendencies in international trade. The 
first group is made up of the Baltic na- 
tions of central Europe. All intercourse 
with these countries was, naturally, cut 
off during the war, but, as a matter of 
fact, Canada shipped very little flour to 
them, considered as a whole, in pre-war 
days. To these nations, Germany, Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Latvia, Poland and Euro- 
pean Russia, total shipments of Canadian 
flour in 1922-23 amounted to 1,540,000 
bbls. The average for the preceding four 
years was 182,000 bbls, and for the two 
pre-war years it was only 60,000. 

Anyone these figures in more detail, 
we find Germany receiving 801,000 bbls 
ef Canadian flour in 1922-23, most of it 
presumably for re-export to Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and elsewhere. During 
the three years following 1918-19, Ger- 
many received on an average only about 
57,000 bbls of flour from Canada; before 
the war the average figure was 33,000. 
Finland has advanced from a practically 
negligible pre-war average to 244,000 bbls. 
Poland, Esthonia and Latvia are all new 
customers since the war; their earlier 
flour imports were merged in those of 
Russia but, even so, Russia in the two 
pre-war years received only an average 
of 27,000 bbls of Canadian flour, whereas 
in 1922-23 it received 116,000. 

The second important group of nations 
which have played leading parts in the 
development of Canada’s flour export 
business is that of the eastern Mediter- 
ranean region. Greece, Egypt and Tur- 
key have become heavy importers of Ca- 
nadian flour, their aggregate receipts in 
1922-23 amounting to 553,000 bbls, against 
an average of 389,000 bbls for the four 
preceding years, and an average pre-war 
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figure of 69,000. ‘Turkey in pre-war 
days was occasionally a good customer for 
Canadian flour, but Greece, with its newly 
won .position as a flour distributor for 
the Near East, and Egypt, with its con- 
spicuous economic revival, are practically 
new additions to Canada’s trading list. 

The third group carries us to the other 
side of the world. The Orient has re- 
cently become immensely important to the 
flour export trade of both Canada and the 
United States. Canadian flour exports to 
the Orient in 1922-23 amounted to 566,000 
bbls; the previous four-year average was 
only 46,000, and the pre-war average 
figure was 144,000. 

A summary of the increases in Cana- 
dian flour exports to these three groups 
of nations, as compared with the total, 
will show clearly where the most spectacu- 
lar part of the gain has come. The cen- 
tral European group shows a gain in 
1922-23 of 746 per cent over the 1918-22 
average, and one of 2,467 per cent over 
the pre-war average figure. The eastern 
Mediterranean group shows a gain of 42 
per cent over 1918-22, and one of 700 
per cent over the pre-war average. The 
oriental group shows a gain of 1,130 per 
cent over 1918-22, and one of 300 per 
cent over 1912-14. Taken altogether. these 
three groups account for more than a 
quarter of Canada’s total flour exports, 
representing a gain of 331 per cent over 
the previous four-year average, and of 
874 per cent over the average for the two 
years immediately prior to the war. 

Among the other regions to which Can- 
ada has materially increased its flour ex- 
ports should be mentioned Scandinavia. 
There was a marked decline in exports to 
these nations during the years of and im- 
mediately following the war, with a sud- 
den and marked increase in 1922-23. 
Canadian flour exports to the three Scan- 
dinavian countries in 1922-23 amounted 
to 515,000 bbls, a tremendous gain over 
the low 1918-22 average of 104,000, and 
an increase of about 100 per cent over the 
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average for the two pre-war years, which 
was 261,000 bbls. Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands have shown a gain, though by no 
means a proportionately large one; the 
1922-23 figure of 147,000 bbls compares 
with the preceding four-year average of 
109,000, and the pre-war figure of 81,000. 

One very significant gain is shown in 
flour exports to the West Indies, enor- 
mous in percentage of increase, although 
still relatively small in total volume. Ex- 
cluding the British colonies, Canadian 
flour exports to Cuba and the French 
West Indies alone in 1922-23 amounted 
to 247,000 bbls, compared with an average 
of 88,000 for the previous four years, and 
a pre-war figure of only 11,000. The foot- 
hold which Canadian flour is obtaining in 
this part of the world is indicative of a 
material further increase to come during 
the next few years. It is also significant 
that Canada’s flour exports to Venezuela, 
which before the war amounted annually 
to only about 14,000 bbls, and which av- 
eraged only about 37,000 during the four 
years following the war, jumped in 1922- 
23 to 109,000. 

Finally, Canada’s exports of flour to 
the United States, though in 1922-23 they 
showed relatively little gain over the av- 
erage for the previous four years (562,000 
bbls as against 513,000), have advanced 
enormously over the pre-war volume, 
which, for 1912-13 and 1913-14, averaged 
only 25,000 bbls. Since the present export 
trade to the United States has been main- 
tained in the face of a very high tariff, 
there seems good reason to believe that 
it will continue. 

So much for the actual facts regarding 
the remarkable growth in Canada’s flour 
exports. The analysis has been made suf- 
ficiently detailed to show that Canada has 
been extraordinarily successful in retain- 
ing a hold on many of the markets which 
developed unprecedentedly during the 
war, and still more so in obtaining a firm 
foothold in the markets which, for one 
reason or another, have opened or great- 
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ly expanded during the past three or four 
years. Through Vancouver there has 
been a notable increase in the stream of 
Canadian flour flowing to the Orient. 
Canada has more than held its flour trade 
with the United Kingdom, Belgium and 
the Netherlands; it has built up its 
Scandinavian business, after the war- 
time collapse, to double its pre-war vol- 
ume; it has materially increased the size 
of its trade with the West Indies; it has 
begun to develop business with South 
America; above all, it has taken advan- 
tage of the urgent necessities of central 
Europe and the regions bordering the 
eastern Mediterranean to create out of 
practically nothing a trade which now 
represents a fifth of its total flour export 
business. 

This growth, totally disproportionate to 
that of all other flour exporting countries, 
has not been favored by exchange values, 
as at one time seemed possible. The Ca- 
nadian dollar never lost much of its rela- 
tive worth, but shortly after the close of 
the war it was at a sufficient discount be- 
low the United States dollar to afford a 
real inducement to foreign buying of 
Canadian goods. Of late, however, the 
Canadian and the United States dollar 
have ranked very close together, and 
during the past two years there has 
never been enough difference to have any 
material effect on the course of trade. 

Neither has Canada been favored in the 
matter of ocean transportation. Most of 
its eastern ports are closed for a consid- 
erable part of the year. As a result, 
nearly half of its flour exports go by way 
of the United States; in the crop year 
1921-22 a total of 3,710,716 bbls of Cana- 
dian flour was shipped via the United 
States, compared with 4,167,873 going di- 
rect from Canadian ports. In the crop 
year 1922-23, from Sept. 1 to April 30, 
the quantity of flour going by way of the 
United States was 3,887,007 bbls, while 
that exported direct was 4,200,732. Mont- 
real, the principal export port, is open 
only for seven months of the year, and yet 
in 1921-22 it shipped abroad 2,528,384 
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bbls of flour, and in the crop year 1922-23 
to April 30, 1,997,862. Canada’s second 
flour export point is Niagara Falls, Ont., 
from which in 1921-22 the flour shipments 
amounted to 1,844,331 bbls, and in 1922-23 
till April 30, 1,897,053. St. John, N. B., 
with its open port on the Bay of Fundy, 
stands third, its flour shipments in, 1921- 
22 being 757,985 bbls, and in 1922-23 to 
April 30, 1,124,802. Coaticook, on the 
Grand Trunk Railway just north of the 
Vermont line, still outranks Halifax as an 
export point for Canadian flour ship- 
ments, its flour exports in 1921-22 
amounting to 646,014 bbls, compared with 
534,712 for Halifax, and in 1922-23 to- 
taling 786,172 bbs, while Halifax shipped 
534,712. Bridgeburg, Ont., another point 
from which flour exports go by way of the 
United States, follows closely after Coati- 
cook, its figure for 1921-22 being 603,190 
bbls, and for 1922-23, 746,095. Vancouver 
has recently made a remarkable gain. In 
1921-22 it exported 348,500 bbls of flour, 
while in 1922-23 to April 30, with four 
months of the crop year still to come, its 
shipments abroad were 642,574 bbls. 

As ocean rates from Montreal have 
been consistently higher than those from 
the Atlantic seaboard ports of the United 
States, and as, in any case, nearly 50 per 
cent of Canada’s export shipments of 
flour have gone abroad via the United 
States, it is evident that the growth of 
Canada’s flour export trade has in no 
sense been due to exceptionally favorable 
treatment in the matter of ocean trans- 
portation. 

Leaving out of consideration all ques- 
tion of quality, which is always a dis- 
putable point, the basis for Canada’s gain 
in the foreign flour trade has unques- 
tionably been that of price. Canadian 
flour is quoted in the London market con- 
sistently two to four shillings per sack 
lower than comparable grades from the 
United States. The reason for this is 
readily to be found in a comparison of 
Canadian and United States wheat prices. 
For the 12 months from May 1, 1922, to 
April 30, 1923, during which the relative 





increase in Canada’s flour exports was 
most conspicuous, No. 1 northern cash 
wheat at Winnipeg averaged just 10c a 
bu lower than No. 1 northern cash wheat 
at Minneapolis. The spread varied from 
one cent in August to 17c in December, 
but the average figures for the 12 months 
were $1.17 for Winnipeg and $1.27 for 
Minneapolis. 

Why was this the case? If wheat prices 
are made in the world market, it would 
seem that Canada’s spring wheat, unques- 
tionably fine in quality, should command 
a price equal to that of the spring wheat 
grown in the United States. The differ- 
ence cannot be fairly attributed to the 
United States tariff, which at present 
amounts to 30c a bu, for if the tariff were 
primarily responsible, the difference in 
the market price would closely reflect the 
size of this artificial barrier. 

The real reason for the difference in 
prices is that Canada, with its relatively 
small population and its vast wheat pro- 
duction, is under the absolute necessity of 
exporting great quantities of wheat or 
wheat products. Canada during the past 
decade has exported, as wheat and ex- 
clusive of flour, 48 per cent of its wheat 
production; the United States has ex- 
ported 19 per cent. Canada has exported 
60 per cent of its total flour output; the 
United States has exported 15 per cent. 
For the Canadian millers and farmers the 
export trade is the first essential; for the 
millers and farmers of the United States 
the export trade is subordinate to domes- 
tic business. 

To put the situation in another form, 
Canada during the past decade has ex- 
ported, either as wheat or as flour, 60 per 
cent of its total wheat production. The 
loss of this export outlet would cut ap- 

roximately 60 per cent from the value of 

is wheat to the Canadian farmer; if the 
—- farm value for the 10 years has 
actually been $1 a bu, losing the export 
trade would have reduced it to 40c. By 
the same system of estimating, the loss of 
the export flour and wheat trade would 
have reduced the value of the United 
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States farmer’s wheat from $1 a bu to Tle. 

The United States wants to sell its sur- 
plus wheat and flour abroad, but Canada 
absolutely must do so. Its wheat growing 
and its flour milling alike are based pri- 


marily on the export trade. Under such 
circumstances, it is small wonder that 
the price of Canadian wheat automatical- 
ly regulates itself in such a way as to 
command the foreign markets. It is the 
urgency of the need for selling abroad 
that holds Canadian wheat consistently 
below the price level of the United States, 
and this would be true even if there were 
no tariff wall between the two countries. 
As long as Canada produces more than 
twice as much wheat as it can possibly 
consume at home, its prices will unques- 
tionably be just low enough to undersell 
competitive wheat or flour from the Unit- 
ed States in foreign markets. 

The interesting feature of the -itua- 
tion is the fact that Canada, unlik« Ar- 
gentina or Australia, has not been cc ntent 
to ship abroad the raw material, but has 
likewise built up its foreign trade in the 
manufactured product. Australi«. in- 
deed, has of late materially increase | the 
proportion of its flour exports in rela- 
tion to wheat, but its total foreign ‘lour 
shipments are still relatively small. Ar- 
gentina’s flour export trade has re: «ntly 
been conspicuously declining. In Ca :ada, 
on the other hand, the growth of flow ex- 
ports since the end of the war has cen 
absolutely consistent. Credit for this »¢ 
longs to the Canadian millers, who, ‘ind- 
ing new markets opened to them by ‘he 
war and its results, have overcome “¢ 
competition of wheat from their ©? 
country. Canada is now shipping ab °4 
a larger percentage of its wheat in ‘"1¢ 
form of flour than it did before the «'"; 
in the United States the reverse is trv 

The foregoing general survey is ‘‘¢ 
signed to present the essential facts °*- 
planatory of the extraordinary deve’ )- 
ment of the Canadian flour export tr le 
during the past 12 months. What v'!! 
happen in the future can be conjectured 
only on the basis of what has actua'ly 
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A Street in Old Quebec 


AGRICULTURAL SITUATION IN ROUMANIA 


By Louis G. MICHAEL 


place. In view, however, of Can- 
conomic necessity for maintaining 


xvort flow of wheat from its farms, 


is s: fe to assume that, barring the acci- 


f crop disasters, its wheat prices 


‘ontinue for a long time to rule 


than those of countries in which 
d for export trade is less urgent. 
inadian millers have apparently 
hed themselves securely in new 
s the world over, and thus, despite 
idicaps which geography has placed 
ay of transporting Canada’s prod- 


aroad, there is every reason to be- 
that the growth of the Canadian 
export trade during the past year 


has been solidly founded, and that the 
volume of flour exports from Canada will 
be at least maintained, and quite possibly 
further increased, during the years im- 


mediately ahead. 


Polish 


. A. Betrows. 


salt production was 295,403 


metric tons in 1922, or 6,421 less than in 


1921. 


One of the Huge C. P. R. Grain Elevators at Quebec 


Consulting Specialist, United States Department of Agriculture 


The old kingdom of Roumania, before 
its participation in the Great War, com- 
prised the geographical divisions of Mol- 
davia, Wallachia, Dobrudja and Oltenia, 
having in 1912 an area of 50,260 square 
miles, or slightly less than that of the 
state of Alabama. The climate is strict- 
ly continental. There is normally a suf- 
ficient precipitation in winter and spring, 
followed by hot dry weather in the sum- 
mer, making this country an unusually 
good wheat producing region. In the 
mountain foothills there is some rough 
land which cannot be cultivated, but the 
larger part of Old Roumania is made 
up of rolling plains along the two 
boundary rivers. The soil of these plains 


is a deep black loess, similar to that in 
Iowa and Illinois. 

Before the war Roumania was, in 
proportion to its production, one of the 
heaviest cereal exporting countries in the 
world. In the five years 1909-13, it ex- 
ported approximately 59.3 per cent of 
its wheat crop, 73.8 per cent of its rye, 
62.2 per cent of its barley, 37 per cent of 
its‘ oats, and 36.9 per cent of its corn. 
It was thus no inconsiderable competitor 
of the United States in the grain mar- 
kets of western Europe. 

By the Treaty of Versailles, the 
boundaries of the kingdom have been ex- 
tended east, west and north, so that its 
territory has been more than doubled. 


Looking Down on the St. Lawrence From the Heights of Quebec 


Bessarabia was acquired from Russia; 
Bukovina from Austria; Transylvania, 
including portions of the Banat and 
Crisana and part of Maramuresh, from 
Hungary. 

The areas which, under normal condi- 
tions before the war, were seeded to 
wheat, corn, barley and oats have been 
nearly doubled. The area’ normally 
seeded to rye has been quadrupled. Not 
only have the cereal areas been increased, 
but the population also, both urban and 
rural, has been more than doubled. The 
percentage of city dwellers has risen 
from 18.14 in the old kingdom to 20.59 
in greater Roumania. This means an 
increase in the number of bread consum- 
ers at a greater rate than the increase 
in the number of grain producers. This 
proportionate increase in the urban 
population is largely due to the acquisi- 
tion of the industrial areas of Transyl- 
vania. 

Roumania has always depended upon 
the export of grain as the chief means 
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of maintaining its foreign trade balance. 
At first sight, it might seem that the 
acquisition of these new territories, with 
a doubling of the area under cereals, 
would give Roumania the possibility of 
doubling her grain exports. But the 
greater increase in the bread consuming 
population, together with the land re- 
form which has changed the agricultural 
habits of the peasants, have so far re- 
sulted in a sharp decrease in the sur- 
plus of cereals available for export. 

After the war the first Roumanian 
crop report is that of the year 1919. This 
is for the old kingdom only, there being 
no detailed statistics relative to the har- 
vest for that year in Transylvania, Bes- 
sarabia, or Bukovina. However, assum- 
ing the same consumption norms for the 
various districts as in the pre-war 
period, with the wheat production of 
1919, we find that there are 15 deficit dis- 
tricts in the old kingdom and, with only 
three exceptions, the surplus for export 
has been greatly reduced in all the other 
districts. Many factors have contributed 
to this drop in production, but the one 
having the most pronounced effect and 
which will probably influence Roumanian 
agriculture and particularly wheat pro- 
duction permanently, was the change in 
the land tenure system inaugurated by 
King Ferdinand. 


THE LAND REFORM 


To understand the changes that are 
taking place in the agricultural system 
of greater Roumania, it is necessary to 
look back briefly at the situation in Rou- 
mania before the Great War. Of the 
7,771,341 inhabitants of the old kingdom 
in 1914, 6,371,598, or 82 per cent, lived 
in agricultural communities. Each of 
these communities was a large or small 
group of huts surrounded by the fields 
which the peasants cultivated. In some 
cases such a village was the center of 
a very large agricultural area, extending 
in some directions as far as 10 miles 
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from the center of the village. Only 18 
per cent of the population of the old 
kingdom lived in cities and towns not 
primarily agricultural. 

The total area of the old kingdom of 
Roumania in 1913 before the Treaty of 
Bucharest was 32,166,737 acres, of which 
1,994,838 were covered by water and 
5,526,977 were nonagricultural lands, in- 
cluding mountains, waste lands, cities 
and towns. The total productive area 











lies, they placed themselves at his dis- 
posal in times of war. In times of peace 
they were allowed by him to till his 
lands, receiving from him a portion of 
the harvest. As time went on these 
workers’ families becdme more or less 
attached to one or more of the great 
estates. A few of them acquired small 
plots of ground, but the greater part 
were, until 1864, practically slaves. 

Previous to the final land reform, 7,790 
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was, therefore, 24,664,922 acres, of which, 
in 1913, 5,639,563 were in forests; the 
remaining 19,005,359 acres comprised the 
permanent pastures, vineyards, orchards 
and cultivated lands. This latter area 
had remained quite constant for genera- 
tions; thus in 1864 we find it to be 19,- 
340,013 acres, at which time 3,367,313 
were owned by peasants, while 15,972,700 
remained in the control of the crown and 
a very few great landlords. 

The peasantry was made up of those 
who during the ages past had been the 
fighting men who had collected around the 
great lords and “boyards.” In exchange 
for the lord’s protection to their fami- 


heads of families, or .8 per cent, owned 
50.4 per cent of the land, while the 
peasant population comprising 950,257 
heads of families, or 99.2 per cent of the 
total number, owned 49.5 per cent. Of 
the 19,340,018 acres thus owned, 4,907,838 
were in permanent pastures, orchards, 
vineyards, woodlands, lands subject to 
inundations, etc., leaving 14,432,175 acres 
under plow in the year 1913. 

Such a condition of affairs could not 
continue, and on Dec. 16, 1918, the long 
promised reform was initiated by the 
decree of Ferdinand I, expropriating 
5,496,957 acres of the large estates. 

The Liberal government had planned 
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to hold these expropriated estates under 
government control and to operate them 
through the medium of co-operative 
societies. The peasants, however, pro- 
tested against this and forced the divi- 
sion of the land into holdings of from 
12 to 47 acres per family, according to 
the density of the population. The peas- 
ants demanded actual possession of the 
land, and where disturbances proved 
serious the government hastened the 
process of making the transfer; but, on 
the whole, this has been a very slow 
process, and a proportionately small 
amount of land has been turned over 
into the actual possession of the peas- 
ants. 

According to the present arranve- 
ment the peasant is allowed 20 years in 
which to pay for his land, paying only 
the capital sum. The interest is pair by 
the government to the former 0 cr, 
who has received for the land cen 
from him bonds payable in full a‘ the 
end of 20 years. The premium, am: \int- 
ing to the interest for 20 years, is aid 
to the peasant, who pays for his la: at 
the time of the transfer. 

On account of the disturbed con: ition 
resulting from incomplete transf : of 
the expropriated land, many large reas 
have not been cultivated either | the 
estate owners or by the pros}. tive 
peasant owners. When the chai ve is 
finally complete, its effect upon the agri- 
culture of the country will be cor -ider- 
able. In general it is probable that 
wheat production will be cut dow) and 
corn production will be somewhat in- 
creased. 

The Roumanian peasants are corn eat- 
ers, consuming about 12.2 bus per capita 
per year. Their consumption of wheat 
is almost negligible, amounting to only 
one fourth of a bushel per capi‘a per 
year. The city dwellers, on the other 
hand, except the poorer classes, coisume 
practically no corn. According to gov- 
ernment estimates, the per capita con- 
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sumption of wheat in the cities is 13.23 
bus per capita per year. 

Several varieties of wheat .have been 
developed in Roumania to meet the 
varied soil and climatic conditions of 
the country. Local varieties are gen- 
erally favored, although in a few in- 
stances improved varieties of Russian, 
Hungarian and even German wheat have 
been sown. The winter varieties belong 
to triticum vulgare, while the summer 
varieties are durums. Two of the lead- 
ing varieties of spring wheat are called, 
1, arnut, which is generally seeded in 
Dobrudja, and, 2, ghirka, which is sown 
to a greater or less extent in other parts 
of Roumania. 


AGRICULTURAL METHODS 


In rotation, wheat usually follows 
corn, although sometimes it follows other 
grains. When corn is late in ripening, 
wheat is often broadcasted among the 
standing stacks, after which the field is 
hoel. Otherwise, fields are shallow 
plowed and harrowed once before seed- 
ing. The peasants always broadcast 
their wheat, while the large operators 
usc the grain drill to a considerable ex- 
ten’. After seeding, the peasants har- 
ro\. the tields once with a harrow of the 
brush type. On the large estates the 
gr is carefully cleaned, sometimes 
sored and treated for smut; but the 
pe sants only superficially clean their 
Ti..2. 
nong the peasants it is a common 
prostice to pasture their stock in the 
wh at fields in late autumn and winter. 
In the spring they make little attempt 
to clean the fields from weeds. The 
gran is harvested in the full ripe stage. 
The peasants, and even many of the 
larze operators, cut their wheat with a 


sicl:ic, but on some of the estates there 
are a few mowing machines, reapers and 
binders. On the large estates the grain 
is bound into sheaves. The peasant 
sometimes follows this plan, but more 


often only rakes the wheat together into 
cocks. 

The peasants use no threshing ma- 
chines of any description, the grain be- 
ing treaded out according to the ancient 
custom. A circular spot is carefully 
cleaned in a level place. In the center 
a tall stake is. set up, and the ground 
watered and treaded until it is hard 
packed. When the threshing floor is dry 
and all the cracks carefully filled, the 
sheaves are broken and scattered over it 
to a depth of a foot or so. Then the 
horses, and sometimes cattle, are at- 
tached to the stake by a long halter and 
are driven around and around. When 
the halter has wound itself about the 
stake, drawing the animals to the center 
of the floor, they are turned about and 
driven in the opposite direction. This 
process is repeated several times, the 
straw being worked over with a fork. 

At the end, the straw is removed with 
a fork and the animals are driven over 
the now more exposed grain and chaff 
very slowly to effect final separation 
without forcing the kernels into the 
ground. Then' the chaff and grain are 
swept to the center about the stake with 
a broom. After this more sheaves are 
spread about and the process is repeated. 

The grain is separated from the chaff 
by tossing it into the air against the 
wind. A great deal of dirt becomes 
mixed with the wheat on the threshing 
floor, and this is cleaned out by means 
of a large sieve suspended from a tripod. 
At the end of the sieving process the 
screener gives the sieve a whirling mo- 
tion that collects a portion of the wild 
oats, which are always present, in the 
center. These are removed with the 
hands. The grain is then ready for mar- 
keting. Before peasant grain is milled, 
it must always be washed. 

The peasants have no satisfactory 
place to store their grain and, therefore, 
it must be marketed as early as possible. 
There is a little space under the thatched 
toof where a limited amount may be 
kept; but usually the peasants are 
forced to sell immediately, taking what- 
ever price the buyers offer. 

Other winter grain is seeded in the 
Same manner as wheat. For spring seed- 
ing the ground is prepared by shallow 
Plowing in which the furrow is scarcely 
turne4, the soil being simply shoved over 
the width of the bottom. The field is 


usually harrowed once, then the seed is 
broadcasted and harrowed in. There is 
no selection or preparation of the seed 
whatsoever. The varieties of rye and 
oats are locally developed. Brewin 
barley, however, was formerly import 
from Germany and Austria-Hungary, 
and the seed used is of the same variety 
as those formerly imported. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


It is the hope of those in charge of the 
agrarian reform that the change in the 
land tenure system from large holdings 
to small holdings will be accompanied 
by a change from extensive to intensive 
agriculture. The peasants both in old 
Roumania and in Bessarabia are of the 
same heritage, and in their present stage 
of intellectual development, they are in- 
clined to anything but intensive work. 
Their methods are the most primitive, 
their implements are crude, and their 
ideas of the fundamental principles of 
agriculture are almost childish. 

As a direct result of the change from 
large estate agriculture in Bessarabia to 
small peasant farming, we may expect 
that: (1) for some years there will be 
little or no surplus of wheat for export 
from Bessarabia; (2) the exports of 
corn, buckwheat, millet, and possibly rye, 
will be about what they were normally 
before the war; (3) there will be a 
greatly increased export of barley and 
oats; (4) the quality of all cereals will 
be lower, on the average nearly as low as 
the pre-war peasant standards. 





WHEAT FROM THE TOMBS 

The tomb of the Pharaoh, Tutanhk- 
amen, was sealed up so soon after its 
recent opening, says the American Mill- 
er, that it is not known what was in 
the five or six food receptacles which 
were reported as part of the funeral 
furniture. But probably one of them 
contained wheat, which has frequently 
been found in the tombs of the departed 
great Egyptians. 

It is quite possible that some enter- 
prising and unscrupulous fellow will be 
selling, a few years hence, “King Tut’s 
Mummy Wheat.” In fact, it will be 
strange if so dramatic an incident as the 
finding of this kingly tomb will not be 
utilized to fleece the gullible. 

This particular lord of Egypt depart- 
ed this life about 3,300 years ago. Wheat 
was known and cultivated then, and no- 
body knows how long previously. At 
any rate it has been found in Egyptian 
tombs 5,000 years old; and as the Egyp- 
tians were not a colonizing race, it is 
fair to assume that the men of the 
Stone Age, who are known to have cul- 
tivated wheat, did not borrow wheat 
from Egypt. 

In fact the wheat of the Stone Age 
in Switzerland was different from that 
of Egypt. And as the myths and leg- 
ends of the early civilized races _ re- 
ferred wheat back to the gods and demi- 
gods, it seems entirely likely that wheat 
was first grown as a cultivated crop 
some thousands of years ago when the 
human race was young. Some would 
put the date as far back as 15,000 years 
ago. ; 
“OF course there is no ae anges of 

ropagating wheat found ia _ tombs, 

gyptian or otherwise. The so-called 
“mummy wheats,” popular 40 years ago 
or more, when introduced by honest peo- 
ple, as some of them were, no doubt 
originated from substitutions, intention- 
ally made by rascally relic sellers in 
Egypt (they have actually sold Indian 
corn as having been found in tombs, 
though maize was unknown in Egypt), 
or unintentionally through carelessness. 

The viability of wheat is confined to 
15 or 20 years. That is why scientists 
without exception discredited the story 
of wheat growing from seed found in 
a Utah mound nearly 50 years ago. 





INCREASED COST OF BREAD IN GREECE 

The loss to Greece as a result of sup- 
plying the population with bread at a 
low price is estimated at 300,000,000 
drachmas a year. ‘The government in its 
efforts to rehabilitate the public finances 
and to avoid the imposition of new 
taxes to meet this burden has decided to 
raise the price of bread to cover the 
loss. Henceforth, the price of black 
bread will be 1.7c per lb instead of Ic, 
and white bread will sell for 3c per lb 
instead of 2.25c, as before the increase. 
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Sinclair Lewis has broken loose again, 
this time in what remains of “The Na- 
tion,” his article bearing the title “Min- 
nesota: The Norse State.” Mr. Lewis’ 
work reminds us of a cheap American- 
ized “Hymn of Hate” and the unfortu- 
nate part of it (so far as Mr. Lewis 
is concerned) is that being an abomi- 
nable writer he convinces only the ig- 
norant and illiterate. I refer to Mr. 
Lewis’ style or structure in which he 
shares honors with Harold Bell Wright. 
Perhaps the word “share” is hardly ap- 
propriate: Of the two “writers” Lewis 
is, if anything, the inferior. Both of 
these gentlemen are hugely enjoyed be- 
low stairs. The so-called satire of Mr. 
Lewis would delight the heart of a stable 
boy, and a “superior” chambermaid 
would, and probably does, go into ec- 
stasies over “Main Street” and that later 
effusion “Babbit.” “Main Street,” which 
was so badly written that it was almost 
impossible to read, sold enormously 
through clever advertising while “Bab- 
bit” was carried-on by the impetus of 
the former. This “Babbit” was believed 
to reflect a type which Mr. Lewis dis- 
covered in our gay little metropolis. 

There are “Babbits” a plenty in “Ze- 
nith” but they are, on the whole, largely 
transient, and as equally typical of, say, 
Los Angeles as the city he has labori- 
ously attempted to portray. 

Mr. Lewis, as a matter of fact, knows 
exceedingly little about the state of 
which he writes. Coming from a prairie 
town (Minnesota is a forest and lake 
country), he would have Minnesota large- 
ly composed of prairie towns, and dur- 
ing his brief newspaper career in Min- 
neapolis when he apparently came across 
what we are quite willing to admit is a 
pest, namely, a “booster,” he drew the 
conclusion that the “booster” was the 
prevailing type. There were and still are 
funnier and far more interesting types 
in “Zenith” than Mr. Lewis took the 
trouble to ferret out; but because of his 
lack of skill he never found the self- 
made man who wants the world to know 
it, he never knew its money-loving and 
ludicrous “society,” he never even dis- 
covered the complacent and _ bovine 
“younger set.” His reflections upon 
Norwegians are written in the smart Aleck 
style of the Mutual Admiration Club of 
which he is a prominent member in New 
York. Parenthetically, the group to 
which he belongs has a tacit understand- 
ing somewhat as follows: “If you praise 
my work then I’ll praise yours.” And 
this in a city where real criticism under 
the leadership of Huneker and Le Gal- 
lienne was once read and appreciated by 
cultured and intelligent people! 

One has every reason to resent Mr. 
Lewis’ statement to the effect that Nor- 
wegians monopolize Minnesota because of 
the simple fact that Norwegians are excel- 
lent and intelligent citizens. Perhaps Mr. 
Lewis prefers the Slavic scum that cen- 
ters in New York, or the “bright little 
Japanese” of San Francisco. Perhaps 
he believes that small-town Vermonters 
who settle with a capital “S” in the West 
are preferable. I have never heard of 
an Ibsen or a Grieg coming from Ver- 
mont and having had business dealing 
with Vermonters and with Jews I much 
prefer the latter. 

“And here are certain Minnesota au- 
thors,” writes Mr. Lewis. “You know 
what Mid-Western authors are—rough 
fellows but vigorous, ignorant of the 
classics and of Burgundy, yet close to 
the heart of humanity. They write about 
farmyards and wear flannel shirts. Let 
us confirm this portrait by a sketch of 
nine Minnesota authors, eight of them 
born in the State: 

“Charles Flandrau, author of ‘Harvard 
Episodes’ and ‘Viva Mexico,’ one-time 
Harvard instructor, now wandering in 
Spain. Agnes Repplier has called him 
the swiftest blade among American es- 
sayists. Scott Fitzgerald, very much a 
Minnesotan, yet the father of the Long 
Island flapper, the prophet of the Ritz, 
the idol of every Junior League. Alice 
Ames Winter, president of the General 





Federation of Women’s Clubs. Claude 
Washburn, author of “The Lonely War- 
rior’ and several other: novels which, 
though they are laid in America, imply 
a European background. He has lived 
for years now in France and Italy. 
Margaret Banning, author of ‘Spell- 
binders.’ Woodward Boyd, whose first 
novel, ‘The Love Legend,’ is a raid on 
the domestic sentimentalists. Carlton 
Miles, a dramatic critic who gives his 
Minnesota readers the latest news of 
the continental stage. He is just back 
from a European year spent with such 
men as Shaw, Drinkwater, and the di- 
rector of La Scala. Brenda Ueland, who 
lives in Greenwich Village and writes 
for. the Atlantic Monthly. Sinclair 
Lewis, known publicly as a_ scolding 
corn-belt realist, but actually (as be- 
trayed by the samite-yclad, Tennyson- 
and-water verse which he wrote when he 
was in college) a yearner over what he 
would doubtless call ‘quaint ivied cot- 
tages.’” 

Well, well; let us see. Mr. Flandrau 
is more at home in Paris than in St. 
Paul and the fact that Agnes Repplier 
said this or that does not make much 
difference one way or the other. He is 
an excellent essayist, or was an excellent 
essayist, and apparently turns out copy 
at the present time with a medicine 
dropper. Scott Fitzgerald writes drivel. 
What the connection between Alice 
Ames Winter’s presidency of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and her liter- 
ary output is, is not clear. Claude Wash- 
burn who lives in Duluth as well as 
“France and Italy” is a thoroughly sec- 
ond-rate writer. With the works of 
Margaret Banning and Woodward Boyd 
I am not familiar. Carlton Miles re- 
cently spent a few months in Europe, 
apparently his first trip, and is incapable 
of writing an intelligent criticism of an 
ordinary road show, his recent criticism 
of Otis Skinner’s “Mister Antonio” be- 
ing an_ excellent example. Brenda 
Ueland who used to write for “The Met- 
ropolitan” knows less of actual short 
story construction than the conductor 
who collects our fare each morn, and to 
attempt reading one of them is like wad- 
ing through a high school theme. But 
it is Lewis’ naive reference to himself 
that contains the jewel of the quoted 
paragraph. To thoroughly understand 
what is called the “new school” you must 
read it again. 

* 

The Northwestern Miller twenty-five 
years ago. The following matter ap- 
pears in the issue dated June 10, 1898: 

Editorial—The progress of Mr. Taw- 
ney’s pure-flour bill in congress is com- 
mented on with satisfaction—A letter 
from H. W. Wiley, chemist of the agri- 
cultural department at Washington, is 
given space, in which views on adulter- 
ated flour are expressed.—The Northwest- 
ern Miller calls Mr. Wiley’s attention 
to the fact that his field of investiga- 
tion has been a narrow one.—The Pills- 
bury wheat prediction. “I make the 
prediction that the average price of 
choice milling wheat will be above a dol- 
lar in Minneapolis for the year to come, 
and, after the rush of the first farmers’ 
deliveries, there will be plenty of op- 
portunities for every farmer in this state 
who has genuine number one northern 
wheat to obtain a dollar a bushel for 
it at his nearest country elevator.”— 
Prediction of Mr. Pillsbury, August 24, 
1897. Average price of number one 
northern wheat in Minneapolis since then 
to date of writing, about $1.001,. 

Minneapolis—It was the _ smallest 
week’s grinding with the mills for al- 
most three years.—The output was 142,- 
075 bbls, against 227,470 for the preced- 
ing week.—Sales were better than the 
week before. ; 

Special—Admiral Dewey’s flagship, the 
“Olympia,” illustrated and described. 

Head of the Lakes—Some of the mills 
started up, and a little flour was sold 
for export.—The amount of May busi- 
ness is shown.—Gossip of the trade. 


Randolph Edgar. 
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Wheat Receipts by Grade 

Total amounts of wheat of each class and 
grade, in terms of carloads, inspected on 
arrival at all inspection points by inspectors 
licensed under the United States grain stand- 
ards act, during the seven months from July 

1 to April 30, 1922-23 and 1921-22: 
Dark norther 1922-23 
me, a .. 63,196 
Be B cows 10,272 
De Mt oeeees 6,002 
All others . 5,189 


84,659 


1921-22 
23,173 
11,747 
20,345 
23,194 


Totals . 
Northern spring 
tye etaens 
No. 2 
No. 3. ae 
All others ... 


15,894 
8,993 
4,402 
3,139 

Totals 32,428 

Red spring 

No. 1 : <s4n6a2 168 
BNO. Bo vcccces o* 92 
No. 3. oes eee 77 
All others 106 


Totals 443 
Total hard red spring.... 117,530 
Amber durum— 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 
All others 


2,162 


Totals 
Durum— 
No. 1 
No. 2 
No. 3 

All others 

Totals 

Red durum— 


All others 
Totals 


Total durum 
Dark hard winter 
Ne 


12,365 
63,879 
48,111 


34,311 39,240 


Totals 158,666 208,312 


Yellow hard winter— 


Totals 
Total hard red winter 
Red winter— 


95 


25, 


All others 27,314 


Totals 78,367 


Western red— 
= 1,638 


All others 
Totals 


Total soft red winter 
Hard white— 
No. 1 
No. 2 
All 1,084 
5,905 


1,209 
4,437 
1,186 

201 


Totals 


Western white— 
No. 1 
No. 


No. 
All 


9,016 

\. 31,633 
No. 3 16,137 
All others 13,636 


70,422 
582,462 


Total mixed wheat 


Grand totals 





United Kingdom—Imports 

Imports of wheat, including flour in terms 
of wheat, into the United Kingdom from 
July 1 to March 31, 1922-23, 1921-22 and 
1920-21, in bushels, as officially reported: 

From— 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 
U. 8 64,226,367 67,989,614 82,393,003 
Argentina... 21,683,731 12,713,657 21,330,438 
Australia... 14,418,471 28,987,078 21,306,224 
Canada .... 62,497,701 38,900,284 20,020,175 
Other 

countries. 8,205,269 


3,018,070 16,477,938 





Totals. ... 161,031,539 151,608,703 161,527,778 
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United Kingdom—Wheat Consumption 

Production, net imports and apparent con- 
sumption of wheat (including flour in terms 
of wheat) in the United Kingdom, by calen- 
dar years, in bushels, as officially reported: 


Net Consumption ; 


and seed 

273,560,000 
253,675,000 
290,617,000 
247,288,000 
268,123,000 
269,884,000 
268,900,000 
260,767,000 
275,326,000 
279,115,000 
281,546,000 
267,619,000 
273,377,627 
269,736,052 


imports 
208,312,275 
179,882,555 
233,784,640 
77,967,514 
74,978,888 
05,564,122 
209,123,579 
186,854,840 
212,894,240 
222,419,341 
224,146,451 
203,307,094 
216,784,195 
206,539,356 


Production 
65,248,000 
73,792,000 
56,832,000 2 
69,320,000 1 
93,144,000 1 
64,320,000 2 
59,776,000 
73,912,000 
62,432,000 
56,696,000 
57,400,000 
64,312,000 
56,593,432 
63,196,696 


1922... 
1921 
1920... 
1919.. 
1918.. 
1917 





Australia—Wheat Consumption 
Total wheat requirements in Australia, 
with total and per capita wheat consump- 
tion, by crop years, in bushels, as officially 
reported: 
--Consumption— 
Total Per Cap. 
28,424,400 5.250 
26,396,500 4.975 
27,824,550 6.475 
30,094,450 6.040 
28,825,900 5.860 
21,388,550 
26,600,850 
26,863,250 
26,820,400 
25,314,250 
25,904,100 
25,358,400 
23,590,950 


Total 
requirements 
37,895,400 
34,170,500 
36,878,550 
39,807,450 
40,348,900 
34,429,500 
36,659,850 
36,610,250 
35,304,400 
33,596,250 
34,236,100 
32,680,400 
30,019,950 





Italy—Wheat Consumption 
Production, net imports and apparent con- 
sumption of wheat (including flour in terms 
of wheat) in Italy, by calendar years, in 
bushels, as officially reported: 
Net Consumption 
Production imports and seed 
194,070,938 102,323,305 296,394,243 
141,336,906 78,296,785 219,633,691 
169,768,897 94,589,351 264,358,248 
183,294,118 78,348,069 261,642,187 
139,999,449 76,227,105 216,226,554 
176,529,670 72,892,624 249,422,294 
170,540,507 82,028,040 252,568,547 
169,581,506 33,459,380 203,040,886 
214,772,132 61,836,942 276,609,074 
165,719,782 62,858,117 228,577,899 
192,395,442 47,828,625 240,224,067 
153,403,417 42,328,316 195,726,733 
190,378,233 46,868,143 237,246,376 
*Includes new territory. 


1921°.... 





British India—Wheat Consumption 


Production, net exports and quantities of 
wheat retained for consumption and seed in 
British India, by crop years (April 1-March 
31), in bushels, as officially reported: 

Net Consumption 

Production exports and seed 
425,563,000 
366,352,000 
250,357,000 
377,888,000 
280,261,333 
370,421,333 
382,144,000 
323,045,333 
376,992,000 
312,368,000 
368,218,666 
370,514,666 
375,629,333 
1910-11... 359,646,933 
1909-10... 285,196,800 


*Net imports. 


1923-24.. 
1922-23.. 
1921-22.. 
1920-21.. 
1919-20.. 
1918-19.. 
1917-18.. 
1916-17.. 
1915-16.. 
1914-15.. 
1913-14.. 
1912-13.. 
1911-12.. 


356,951,000 
260,137,000 
364,008,000 
282,990,561 
353,071,983 
324,230,000 
291,458,687 
349,575,000 
283,422,000 
319,450,485 
305,119,3¢0 
322,282,391 
310,453,292 
244,424,241 


9,401,000 
*9,780,000 
13,880,000 
2,729,228 
17,349,350 
57,914,000 
31,586,646 
27,417,000 
28,926,000 
48,768,181 
65,395,306 
53,346,942 
49,193,641 
40,772,559 





France—Wheat Consumption 


Production, net imports and apparent con- 
sumption of wheat (including flour in terms 
of wheat) in France, by calendar years, in 
bushels, as officially reported: 

Net Consumption 
Production imports and seed 
243,000,000 
323,467,326 
236,929,023 
182,444,245 
225,735,755 73,100,487 
134,574,553 87,056,670 
204,907,723 105,555,351 
222,775,565 71,594,462 
282,688,748 62,389,125 
319,369,563 56,552,554 
334,333,101 25,233,932 
322,338,608 78,794,498 
252,962,785 22,612,398 
359,174,167 2,499,282 
*New boundaries. 


1922°.... oe secccsece 
362,049,931 
324,463,574 
268,706,095 
298,836,242 
221,631,223 
310,463,074 
294,370,027 
345,077,873 
375,922,117 
359,567,033 
401,133,106 
275,575,183 
361,673,449 


38,582,605 
87,534,551 
86,261,850 





Wheat by Grade and Type 

Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 

tions graded respectively No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 

and other grades, by crop years ended 

1922 1921 1920 1919 

14 23 8 48 

42 32 33 
23 


Percentage of total federal wheat inspec- 
tions falling into the principal type classifi- 
cations, by crop years ended June 30: 

*1923 1922 1921 
Hard red spring. 22 2 
Durum ......--. 9 
Hard red winter. 39 
Soft red winter... 14 
WIG ccccccccee § 
Mixed wheat ... 


1919 


*Ten months. 








Two sisters—apparently all in all to 
each other—had lived together for many 
years. Then, when the one was 98 and 
the other 96, the elder died. The rela- 
tive who undertook the task of break- 
ing the painful news to the survivor 
feared the shock would be fatal to her. 
But the old lady bore up wonderfully. 

“Ah, well,” she replied, “now I sup- 
pose I shall be able to have my tea 
made as I like it.” 

—Royal Magazine (London). 
. * 


Fair Friend (as band strikes up a 
waltz): “What’s that out of?” 
Distinguished Musician: “Tune!” 
—London Mail. 
* * 
Judge: “Do you believe in divorce?” 
Liza: “Yas, suh, I does.” 
Rastus (interrupting): “How come 
you believes in divorce, woman?” 
Liza: “Well, it’s this way, judge. I 
sorta feels we need somethin’ to keep 
us women in circulation!” 
—Penn State Froth. 


* * 


“Ah, I wish I could find some place 
where I could be cut off entirely from 
the world.” 

“Try a telephone booth.” 

—Kasper (Stockholm.) 
* * 


She: “You boob, why did you get up 
and leave the theatre when it was an- 
nounced that Miss Earsplit would sing 
‘Tomorrow’ ?” 

He: “You don’t think I was fool 
enough to wait there all night, do you?” 

—Yellow Jacket, 
* * 

“T don’t see where we can put up this 
lecturer for the night.” 

“Don’t worry—he always brings his 
own bunk.” —Tiger. 
* * 

A new suburbanite was asked why he 
didn’t make a garden. 

“I prefer,” he replied, “to depend on 
the grocer for my vegetables. When I 
ask him for beans, he doesn’t give me 
jimson weed instead.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 

Professor (in zoology laboratory): 
“What insect lives on the least food?” 
Pupil: “The moth, It eats holes.” 
—Upper Iowa Collegian. 

* * 


Jack: “Why did they kick that medi- 
cal student out of the library?” 

Tom: “They caught him trying to re- 
move the appendix from a book he was 
reading.” —Virginia Reel. 

* * 

“Danged if I don’t get sentimental, 
come moonlight nights !” 

“Yeah! Makes me wisht I’d married 
a better woman, so I c’d feel I wasn’t 
good enough for her.” —Judge. 

* * 

“My daughter sprang from a line of 
peers,” said a proud father. 

“Well,” said her _ suitor, 
jumped off a dock myself.” 

—Everybody’s Magazine. 
* * 


“IT once 


Socrates lifted his cup. 

“What’s this stuff?” he asked. 

“Hemlock!” replied the cupbearer. 

“Oh!” said Socrates, “that’s all right— 
I thought it was one of those substitutes 
for beer.” —Voo Doo. 

* * 

Insurance Agent: “Pardon me, madam, 
but what is your age?” 

Miss Antique: “I have seen 23 sum- 
mers.” 

Insurance Agent: “Yes, of course! 
But how many times have you seen 
them?” —Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


June 13, 1923 





The rate for advertisements in this de. 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted wil! be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special] 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading re 
transient and the advertiser’s responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The No: th- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this dep irt- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to a; ir 
in the issue of the following Wednesday 

Cash should accompany all orders. 








HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A COMPETENT SECOND \\ ‘I. 
er; 2,000-bbl] three-unit plant, both sof 
hard. Sparks Milling Co., Alton, Ill. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


If you are now employed and con 
mand a satisfactory volume of flo: 
sales in Ohio or Pennsylvania ter: 
tory and if you feel you would lil 
to better your conditions reply to t! 
inquiry. A southwestern mill 
3,000 bbis capacity wants two sale 
men for permanent positions in t« 
ritory mentioned. Attractive sa 
aries and commissions will be o 
fered the men who qualify. 3 
sufficient information in first lett 
to help us judge your ability. A 
correspondence in confidence. A 
dress Box 5,000, care Northweste: 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





W. J. JENNISON CO., MINNEAP 
wishes to secure services of a flour 
man acquainted with the trade in 
who can and will produce results. 





SALES MANAGER WANTED 


A large interior Minnesota mill has 
an opening for a real sales manage! 

must be aggressive and have plent 

of initiative, be acquainted with th 

trade and know how to handle men 
To such a man, can offer an attra: 

tive proposition. Address 1341, car 

Northwestern Miller, 118 South Sixth 
Street, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 
for 
MISSOURI AND KANSAS 


A Kansas hard wheat mill with 
well-known and advertised brand « 
flour, desires the services of a hig! 
class salesman. Must have a clea: 
record and real ability. State ag 
experience and compensation wante:! 
in first letter. Inquiries confidentia! 
Address 936, care Northwester: 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Large Kansas mill, manufacturin 
exceptional quality flour, can use tw 
or three high class salesmen for fo! 
lowing territories: 


Missouri 

Panhandle of Texas 

New Mexico 

Iowa, 
Unless you have successful sales rec 
ord and can furnish satisfactory ref 
erences it is useless to apply. Stat 
age and salary desired in first let 
ter. Address 937, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE EMPIRE MILLING CO., MINNE: 
lis, Minn., wants a real live represent 
for northern portion of Ohio; wants a 
who has a clean record and is a 
salesman; give all particulars in your " 
letter; also state compensation expected 








